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THE FIG MERCHANT. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


“« In the name of the Prophet, figs !”” 
Through the drowse of the noon afar 
Came droning the Arab vender’s cry, 
As he threaded the thronged bazar. 
With the courage that comes of faith, 
He neither had thought nor care, 
Though the lip of the scornful Greek might 
curl 
Or the insolent Frank might stare. 


* In the name of the Prophet, figs!” 

A traveler, loitering near, 

Half screened in a riche’s deep recess, 
Turned languidly round to hear. 

But scarce had the Arab passed 
Ere aripple, that seemed a sigh, 

Blurred faintly the calm of his lip and broke 
In a haze on his dreaming eye. 


“In the name of the Prophet, figs |’ 
He listened with downcast face. 
“This Moslem,” he said, “is brave to own 
His creed in the marketplace ; 
While I, with supremest trust, 
And a hope that can know no shame, 
Not once in the midst of this multitude 
Have thought of my Prophet’s name. 


«Tn tee name of the Prophet, figs!’ 

No vagueness about the way 

He honors the slow muezzin call, 
When his hour has come to pray. 

It matters not where he be, 
His worship his faith reveals ; 

Would J have the manhood, amid these 

crowds, 

To kneel as the Arab kneels? 


«Tn the name of the Prophet, figs!’ 

It sinks to an echo sweet, 

Yet floats to me back with a pungent sting 
Of reproach in this foreign street. 

It bids that, with faith as bold 
As the Moslem’s, I bravely do 

All things whatsoever, or great or emall, 
In the name of my Prophet too!”’ 

LEXINGTON, Va. 





FAITH. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


In order that Christ may do anything for a 
man, he everywhere prescribes an absolutely 


necessary condition: This condition is 
faith. Christ always says: ‘If you would 
be saved by me, you must believe me.” 

The Scripture is very explicit on this 
point. He that believeth shall have ever- 
lasting life. God so loved the world that 
he gave his only Begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
These things are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name. Everywhere between 
man’s lostness and Christ’s rescue, between 
man’s guiltiness and Christ’s forgiveness, 
between man’s death and Christ’s life 
stands, as the bridge connecting them, this 
indispensable thing, faith. 

And, if you will look into the life of 
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Christ, you will find that, while he stood 
among men like a fountain in the desert, 
eager to let forth the healing waters which 
were in him, to fill their thirst and ease their 
pain and soothe their sorrow, he was al- 
ways most particular to fix between him- 
self and those he loved this channel and 
connection, of faith. We read that in one 
place he could not do many mighty works 
because of their unbelief. Before he put 
forth any special wonders, how often he 
looked on the hearts about him, to see if 
there were in them this aptitude and con- 
dition for his help. The unloosing of his 
power seemed to depend on this. Some- 
times he would “wake up this faith by a 
question, as if to fix the thought, as to 
blind Bartimeus: ‘‘ What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee?” Sometimes it was 
by some hidden, searching requirement, 
bringing to light any hidden reservation of 
soul which prevented faith, as when he 
said to the young man: “Go, sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor and come 
and follow me.” When the leper, muffled 
in his sackcloth, stood before him, saying, 
‘Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean,” his faith at once called forth the 
healing word and touch of Christ. When 
the centurion was sure that a word of 
Christ’s at a distance from his sick servant 
was as powerful a thing as the presence of 
Christ by his sick servant’s side, he healed 
his servant by a word, exclaiming: ‘‘I 
have not found so great faith; no, not in 
Israel.” When the Syro-Pheenecian woman 
came pleading for her demon-possessed 
daughter, he did not answer her at once. 
He proved her first. He seemed to thrust 
hard obstacle into the pleading face of 
prayer. ‘‘It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to the degs.” Yet, 
when she had the faith which would cling 
to him, notwithstanding all discourage- 
ment, and would plead her lowly suit, 
‘Yea, Lord, but the dogs under the table 
eat of the master’s crumbs which fall 
from it,” then faith won blessing, and he 
dismissed her with the joy of her healed 
daughter in her heart and with this ben- 
ediction on her: ‘‘O woman, great is thy 
faith. Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 

So always between all that Christ can do 
and longs to do for men and the men them. 
selves rises this inevitable and rocky con- 
dition, faith. 

Why, then, is itso necessary that from the 
hearts of men toward Christ there must 
come forth this faith before Christ can in 
any wise help them? This is the reason: 
faith is the appropriating faculty. The cur- 
riculum of a college will do the student no 
good whatever except by personal appro. 
priation he take hold of it. The man over- 
board will drown, though the life-buoy flung 
from the ship’s deck float within his reach, 
if he do not put forth his hand and seize it. 
In the old economy, the law said: ‘‘And he 
[the offerer] shall put [lean] bis hand upon 
the head of the burnt offering, and it shall 
be accepted for him to make atonement for 
him.” Before, even amid those shadows, the 
shadow could change to the least substance 
the man must confess everything as his, and 
for the sake of his sin. As another has 
somewhere said: ‘‘If any Israelite had said to 
his servant, I have done something wrong, 
something that requires an offering. I am 
very busy just now; do you take a lamb to 
the priest and let him make an atonement 
for me—in such a case there would have 
been no acceptance, no blessing.” The priest 
would have told the servant that such proxy 





religion could not be permitted; so in the 
new economy there must be a personal ap- 
propriation, The man must lean the hand 
of his faith upon the Lord Christ before he 
can receive from Christ the help and healing 
which isin him. Faith is the appropriat- 
ing faculty. 

But now it is not necessary that our faith 
be such jubilant faith as that of Paul’s 
when he flung forth the challenge ‘‘ Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?” nor such confident faith as that of 
Paul’s, again, when he said ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me”; nor such victorious faith as that of 
Paul’s, again, when he said ‘I am now 
ready to be offered. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
It is not necessary that our faith be so 
fixed, so firm, so large, so perfect before it 
can become the channel through which 
shall flow to us the grace and peace and 
blessing of the loving Christ. John Bunyan 
has a character called Mr. Fearing, who 
yet made triumphant entrance into the 
Celestial City; and there be many Feeble 
Faiths and: Mr. Fearings among the pil- 
grims now, who take hold of Christ with a 
faith most small and weak, but who yet do 
take hold of him by faith, and into whom, 
therefore, his salvation flows. 

That woman who dared do no more than 
lay her finger on the fringe of the Master’s 
garment is an instance of a faith by no 
means intelligent and strong, but still of a 
faith sufficient to bring her into contact 
with the helping and the healing Christ. 

Faith includes these two elements: first, 
loss of trust in self. Second, dependence 
of trust on another. Take achild by way 
of illustration. A child-life is always a life 
of faith. That little child—what can it do 
for itself? It cannot find its way through 
the city street; yet it does not fear. It can- 
not find its clothing, or make its clothing, 
or clothe itself; yet it has no fear of 
nakedness. It cannot build a house or buy 
a bed; yet it does not fear that it will be 
shelterless or without a pillow. It cannot 
grow a harvest or manufacture food; yet 
it fears no hunger. It knows its weakness; 
yet nothing is so certain of care and 
guidance. No one feels so certain of it, 
because the parent walks with it on the 
street; the parent clothes it; the parent 
builds the house; the parent furnishes 
and smooths the pillow; the parent gives 
it bread; and the child, conscious of its 
own weakness, puts trust in father and in 
mother, and so is free and glad. That is 
faith: emptiness of dependence upon self, 
fullness of dependence on another. 

Such faith this woman had. She had 
lost dependence on herself.. The twelve 
years’ sickness and all her money gone to 
physicians had cured her of self-trust; but 
this new Rabbi, this great wonder-worker— 
perhaps the healing in him which had 
helped so many others might help her as 
well. So, despairing of her own power, 
tremblingly, almost doubtfully, but yet 
really, she reaches forth the hand of trust 
in him and touches him; and thus this tie 
of faith was formed between herself and 
the healing Christ, and thus the vigor which 
was in her Lord became her own. 

Christ respects a man’s free volition. 
Faith is that movement of the soul through 
which it passes into surrender to him and 
seizure of him. Faith is the appropriating 
faculty. Without faith, nothing in religion 
is possible; with faith, everything is possi- 
ble, because by faith the soul allows the 
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incoming and the energy of the saving 
Christ. 
BRookLyYx, L. L 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 

PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 

No one can have read Lord Beaconsfield’s 
last novel, ‘‘Endymion,” without having 
been struck by the important part played 
by women in the political life which he 
describes, We have the keynote of the 
story in one of the earlier chapters, where 
Endymion is assured: ‘‘ You will find 
friends in life, and they will be women.” 
The chief adviser of his father had been 
‘*Zenobia, who was queen of fashion, of 
London and of the Tory party.” The 
prophecy in regard ‘to Endymion was more 
than fulfilled. He commenced life as a 
clerk in a second-rate government office and 
rose to be prime minister. He owned his 
wonderful success to half a dozen women, 
who are really the principal characters of 
the story. His sister Myra is introduced at 
the age of eight, with the dessert, at a grand 
dinner, where she remarks that she ‘‘ should 
not think of marrying any one who is not 
in the House of Lords.” She does marry 
Lord Roehampton, and afterward King Flo- 
restan, Another woman is Imogene, the 
sister of his landlady, whose first favor in- 
troduces him to a fashionable tailor, who 
gives him unlimited credit; but she after- 
ward marries Lord Beaumaris and secures 
Endymion a seat in Parliament. Another 
woman, the daughter of a great banker, 
secretly sendshim a check for £20,000; but 
his great patronness is Lady Montfort, whom 
he marries, after the death of her husband. 

It is not strange that many of the most 
prominent characters in a novel should be 
women; but this novel is a picture of 
political life in England, and these women 
not only made a prime minister, but exert- 
ed a great influence in the most important 
affairs of state. The character of Endy- 
mion is toa considerable extent a portrait 
of Lord Beaconsfield himself, and his pic- 
ture of English political life must be re- 
ceived as in the main correct. We may 
accept it as a fact, on his authority, that 
women in England play an important part 
in politics. I think thatall those who are 
personally acquainted with English society 
have been impressed with this fact. The 
wife of an English statesman takes it for 
granted that she is to be her husband’s 
chief political ally. Young ladies devote 
themselves to the study of political 
questions and fit themselves to be the 
wives of statesmen. One of the most dis- 
tinguished political leaders in England 
told me, not long ago, that his daughter 
was one of his most trusted advisers on 
questions of state. She had devoted her 
life to the study of these questions, and 
was certainly much better informed than 
many members of Parliament. I once 
asked the wife of a distinguished English 
ambassador if she was as much devoted to 
politics as most ladies in her position. She 
said: ‘‘ Of course, Iam. It is a part of my 
work.” There are many examples of 
women who have far more political influ- 
ence than their husbands, as in this novel 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s. Lord Montfort had 
notbing to do with politics, but Lady Mont- 
fort was one of the leaders of the party. 

The influence of these women, like that 
of the men, is sometimes good and some- 
times bad; but there is one fact in connec- 
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tion with it which is worthy of remark. 
There scems to be a tacit understanding 
that, as they do not appear in public, they 
are exempt from public criticism. Their 
names do not appear in the newspapers, 
either as objects of praise or blame. They 
are, of course, talked about in society and 
at the clubs, and the credit which is given 
to asintesman in public is often given to 
his wife in private. On the other hand, in 
the case of a great political combination 
which failed a few years ago, it was gener- 
ally agreed that the failure was due tu one 
of the most distinguished women in En- 
gland. This was said everywhere except 
in Parliament and in the respectable news- 
papers. There was not even a hint of it in 
these places. In short, men have the re- 
sponsibility of acting and are held to a 
strict account for what they do. Women 
only advise or act indirectly, and they are 
not held to be responsible for their advice 
to the public. 

Another noticeable thing is the fact that 
these English women do not constitute a 
party by themselves, and are contented with 
the reality of their influence, without seek- 
ing a public recognition of it. Lord Bea- 
consfield well says: ‘‘It is private life that 
governs the world. The world talks much 
of powerful sovereigns and great ministers, 
and if being talked about made one power- 
ful they would be irresistible; but the 
fact is, the more you are talked about the 
less powerful you are.” He makes this re 
mark of men; but it is still more true of 
women, and English women seem to realize 
it. . 

So far as I can judge, the influence of 
English women on politics at the present 
time is not in any way corrupt or demoral- 
izing. It is based on talent and carefully- 
acquired knowledge, and is not used, as it 
once was, to favor corrupt legislation and 
money-getting. Of course, there are weak- 
minded women, as there are stupid men, 
whose social position leads them to meddle 
in politics, whose good sense does not equal 
their ambition and who sometimes make 
mischief; but, on the whole, their influence 
is a decided advantage to the state. Mr. 
Kinglake, in his last volume on the Crimean 
War, calls attention to the importance of 
this influence, and speaks of the interven- 
tion of Florence Nightingale and others as 
‘*a priceless reinforcement of brain-power” 
when the male brain in England was 
giving signs of weakness, He repudiates 
the idea that their most important work 
was nursing the sick. There is consider- 
ab'e truth in this statement. 

The importance of woman's influence in 
England is due, no doubt, in some measure 
to the fact that all social and political life 
in the Empire centersina single city. It is 
an old saying that Paris is France. It is 
not true in exactly the same sense that 
London is England; but it is so socially. 
The meeting of Parliament brings to Lon- 
don not only the members, but their fam- 
ilies; and so long as the season lasts all the 
social world centers there. During the 
vacation it scatters; but the great houses in 
the country then become smaller centers of 
social life and political influence, and the 
distances in England are so short that it is 
easy to pay visits and keep up the friend- 
ships of the winter. These summer and 
autumn visits often afford still better oppor- 
tunities than the London season for exert- 
ing political influence. 

I do not feel competent to make any 
comparison between England and America 
‘ {n regard to the political influence of 
women, because I am not sufficiently 
familiar with society at Washington or at 
the state capitals; but I have an impression 
that there is a tendency in America to sub- 
stitute the public and independent action of 
women for whatever there may be of influ- 
ence similar to that exerted by women in 
England. As to the value and importance 
ef woman’s influence in every department 
of tife, there is no question; but it is a very 
serious question how this influence can be 
exerted in such a way as to secure the great- 
est amount of good with the least possible 
evil. It seems to me that, in talking of 
general principles and natural rights, women 
in America sometimes forget that in public 
affairs their one object is really’ to influence 
men. The practical question is how they 
can be influenced most wisely and effect- 
ively. 


[April 21, 1881. 
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LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
WASIIINGTON SOCIETY IN TWENTY-SIX. 
BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





-Dr Hormes has declared, with all the 
solemnity of verse, that, for reasons which 
to him are good and sufficient, he never 
dares to write as funny ashecan. Follow- 
ing so excellent a precedent, I will confess 
that Ido not mean to make this paper on 
the social life in Washington as entertain- 
ing as I could. For hasty gossip and 
uncharitable strictures upon individuals 
(such as a young fellow may set down ina 
journal intended for no eyes but his own) 
are certainly amusing; but their publica- 
tion, either by the writer or his executors, 
is, as it seems to me, almost never justifi- 
able. The mention of the names of ladies, 
even when one has nothing but what is 
pleasant to say of them, is only to be sanc- 
tioned by a certain unwritten statute of 
limitations, which, after the lapse of half a 
century, seems to ailow a certain discre- 
tion in this particular. It will, however, 
be necessary to make but few reservations 
in telling what I saw in Washington socicty 
in 1826. 

And first come the dinners. On Friday, 
February 17th, I find an account of a 
diuner at Mr. Webster's. The occasion 
wus absolutely info:mal and very pleasant. 
Besides myself, Henry R. Storrs, of New 
York, and Rufus Greene Amory, of Boston, 
were the only guests. Webster carved the 
beef and was in a charming humor. He 
told some good lawyer’s stories, and gave 
us a graphic account of the burning of his 
house in Portsmouth, in the winter of 1813. 
** Though I was in Washington at the time,” 
he said, [ believe I know more about the fire 
than many who were actively at work on 
the spot. Besides, here is Mrs. Webster, who 
was burned out. She will correct me if I am 
wrong.” He told us that all he possessed 
in the world was lost, there being no in- 
surance upon house or furniture; but, as 
more than two hundred buildings were con- 
sumed in the fire, some of them belonging 
to those less able to make a living than 
himself, he felt he bad no right to murmur. 
He was, nevertheless, troubled about the loss 
of his library. His books were full of notes 
and associations and could not be replaced. 

“I think there was something in the 
house which Mr. Webster regretted more 
than his books,” said his wife, with an 
amused expression, which showed her re- 
mark was not to be taken quite seriously. 
‘There was a pipe of wine in the cellar, 
and | am sure that Mr. Webster’s philosophy 
has not yet reconciled him to its loss. You 
see we were young housekeepers in those 
days. lt was the first pipe of wine we ever 
had, and the getting it was a great event.” 

‘**Let us be accurate, my dear,” said Mr. 
Webster, with one of those pleasant smiles 
of his which fairly lit up the room, ‘* Un- 
doubtedly it was a pipe of wine when we 
bought it; but then it had been on tap 
for some time, and our table was not with- 
out guests. It I had you upon the witness- 
stand, I think Isbould make you confess 
that your pipe of wine could scarcely have 
been more than half a pipe at the time of 
the fire.” 

I suppose that there was nothing said at 
that dinner so little worth preserving as this 
trifling family jest; yet the sweet and play- 
ful manner of Webster has fixed it indelibly 
upon my memory. That mannerI cannot 
give, and it was everything. It somehow 
carried one of those aside confessions of the 
absolute affection and confidence existing 
between this married pair which were so 
evident to those admitted beneath their roof. 
A congenial marriage seems to be essential 
to the best development cf a man of genius, 
and this blessing rested upon that house- 
hold. It was like organ-music to hear 
Webster speak to or of the being upon whom 
his affections reposed, and whom alas! he 
was so soon to lose. Iam sure that those 
who knew the man only when this tender- 
est relation had been terminated by death, 
never knew him in his perfect symmetry. 

Whatever evil-speakers might choose to say 
about the subsequent career of Daniel 
Webster, he was at that time ‘‘ whole as the 
marble, founded as the rock.” He was on 
the happie:t terms with the world, which 
had crowned him with its choicest blessing, 
and stood forth in all respecis as an example 
and a hero among men, 





I will repeat an anecdote which I feel 
sure that Webster gave at that dinner, 
though, as I made no note of it, it is just 
possible that he told it in my presence at 
some later date. .The conversation was run- 
ning upon the importance of dving small 
things thoroughly and with the full measure 
of one’s ability. This Webster illustrated by 
an account of some petty insurance case 
that was brought to him whena young 
lawyer in Portsmouth. Only a small 
amount was involved anda twenty-dollar 
fee was all that was promised. He saw 
that, to do his clients full justice, a journey 
to Boston, to consult the Law Library, would 
be desirable. He would be out of pocket 
by such an expedition, and for his time 
he would receive no adequate compensa- 
tion. After a little hesitation, he deter- 
mined to do his very best, cost what it 
might. He accordingly went to Boston, 
louked up the authorities, and gained the 
ease, Years after this, Webster, thcn 
famous, was passing through New York. 
An important insurance case was to be 
tried the day after his arrival, and one of 
the counsel had been suddenly taken ill. 
Money was no object, and Webster was 
begged to name his terms and conduct the 
case. ‘‘I told them,” said Mr. Webster, 
“*that it was preposterous to expect me to 
prepare a legal argument at a few hours’ 
notice. They insisted, however, that I 
should look at the papers; and this, after 
some demur, I consented to do. Well, it 
was my old twenty-dollar case over again, 
and, as I never forget anything, I had all 
the authorities at my fingers’ ends. The 
court knew that I had no time to prepare, 
and were astonished at the range of my 
acquirements. So, you see, I was hand- 
somely paid both in fame and money for 
that journey to Boston; and the moral is 
that good work is rewarded in the end, 
though, to be sure, one’s own self-approval 
should be enough.” 

Ihad been ‘listening to Mr. Storrs that 
morning, in the House of Representatives, 
where he greatly distinguished himself, as I 
shall hereafter have occasion to notice; but, 
if he said anything at the dinner, I find no 
reference to it in my notes. Mr. Amory 
seems to have made more impression upon 
me, and I mention the amusing account he 
gave of his adventures ou the road from 
New York; for there were adventures ere 
the discovery of the art of packing travelers 
like herrings in a box, and thus making 
their experiences as identical as are those 
of the fishes so transported. Mr. Amory 
had undertaken the journey on horseback, 
and had fallen among highwaymen, who 
were as high-toned and chivalrous as those 
of the dime novel. They took his money, 
indeed, and bound him to a tree; but these 
acts seem to have been strictly professional, 
and he told how the thieves regretted, with 
abundant courtesy, that they were com- 
pelled to put an old gentleman to any in- 
convenience. ‘‘I an old gentleman!” ex- 
claimed the narrator. ‘Could not the fel- 
lows have been content with theft, without 
adding libel?” And the merry old soul led 
off a contagious laugh at his own pleas- 
antry. How the bonds of Mr. Amory were 
finally loosed my journal does not chronicle, 
so I must leave him tied to the tree, confi- 
dent that a reader of the slightest imagina- 
tion will find some good way to release him, 
and to bring him safely to Mr. Webster’s 
dinner-table. 

I dined twice at the White House; the 
first time informally, with Charles King 
and Albert Gallatin. The latter gentleman 
scarcely said anything, owing, perhaps, to 
the constant and amusing utterances of the 
President and Mr. King, who talked as if 
they were under bonds to furnish entertain- 
ment forthe party. The next occasion was 
astate dinner, of forty ladics and gentlemen, 
very splendid and rather stiff. My place 
was next a pretty Miss Bullett, of Kentucky; 
but, to say the truth, the conversation 
rather dragged between us, until I discov- 
ered that we bad a mutual friend in Larz 
Anderson, of Cincinnati. I had known 
Larz well in college; and remember when 
he arrived in Cambridge, a small, flaxen- 
haired boy, accompanied by two compan- 
ions from the distant West. They had 
come all the way from Kentucky on_horse- 
back, their effects being borne in saddle- 
bags behind the riders. There was no pub- 
lic conveyance, the roads were execrable, 








and this manly mode of traveling was then 
the only way of getting to Harvard. Now, 
I happened to have a story to:tell about our 
friend Anderson, whicn I felt sure would 
gratify the pride of a Kentuckian; and, as 
I have not recorded a word of what my fair 
neighbor said to me, I can only fall back 
upon whatI said to her, and thesubstance 
of-my talemight be written out thus: 

Oxford Street, in Cambridge, is at present 
a very decorous thoroughfare, not at all 
adapted to the wild sport of turkey-shoot- 
ing, for which purpose the ground it occu- 
pies was used when I was in college. We 
stood with our backs to the site of Memo- 
rial Hall, and discharged rifles, at long 
range, at a turkey which was dimly dis- 
cernible in the distance. A small fee was 
demanded for the priviiege of shooting, and 
the turkey was to be given to any one who 
could hit it. But, except for some chance 
shot, like that made by Mr. Tupman, when 
out rook-shooting, it was safe to predict 
that nobody would hit it. The usual end 
of a Harvard turkey-shooting was the de- 
parture of the proprietor of the turkeys 
with all his birds and all our sixpences. 
Still, there was the excitement of a lottery 
about it, if nothing else. The ball, if dis- 
charged, must strike somewhere; and, if so, 
why might it not happen to strike the tur- 
key? The logic was simply irresistible. A 
fowl] of that magnitude would be a most 
desirable addition to the meager fare fur- 
nished by the college commons; and so the 
rifles cracked, with small result to the stu- 
dents and splendid profits to the turkey-man. 
One day a little tow-headed fellow appeared 
on the field, and desired to take part in the 
sport. Though he seemed almost too young 
to be trusted with a rifle, the master of the 
fowls (foreseeing future gains) was quile 
willing he should try. He must first receive 
proper instructions about the holding and 
pointing of his piece, and then there wculd 
really be no danger. Young Larz received 
the directions with great guod nature, 
raised the rifle, and down went the turkey. 
The man stared in amazement, and then 
broke into a smile. ‘‘Try it again, young 
one,” said he. ‘‘Most any onecan throw 
sixes once, you know.” Another bird was 
procured, and the ball flew tothe mark 
with the same result. The Jaw of chances 
was now so overwhelmingly in favor of 
the turkey-man, that a third bird was set 
up with some confidence. Again the boy 
raised his rifle and that third turkey was 
added to the banquet upon which his 
friends would regale. ‘* Well, where in”— 
the United States, let us call it—‘‘ did you 
come from?” exclaimed the master of 
fowls, who . began to reslize that his occu- 
pation was gone. 

“ITcame from the State of Kentucky, 
sir,” answered Larz Anderson, proudly; 
‘and next time you meet a gentleman 
from that state, just remember there’s not 
much you can tell him about a rifle. That’s 
all.” 

And thus it was that our good friend An- 
derson broke the ice between pretty Miss 
Bullett and myself at that solemn dincer of 
high state, nearly fifty-five years ago. [ 
suppose the other eight-and-thirty pcople 
found something to say; but ‘t is evident 
they were not talking for pusterity. Neither 
their words nor their names appear in my 
journal. That record only makes it evi- 
dent that a state banquet of the period 
was, ‘na general way,a frigid affair; but 
was capable, nevertheless, of considerable 
mitigation, if one were well launched in 
conversation with a fair young lady from 
Kentucky. 

I enjoyed the hospitality of the Vice 
President, who, contrary to custom, had 
come up to the Capital and was - actually 
doing the work of his place. The usage 
had been for the holders of this office to 
stay quietly at home, draw their salaries, 
and allow some senator to preside in the 
Upper House. But Calhoun proclaimed 
that he would receive no emoluments from 
an office without asssuming its responsibili- 
ties; and, whether constrained by this just 
sentiment or to look sharply after his po- 
litical fortuges, had established himself at 
the Capital and was one of its principal 
figures. He was a striking looking man, 
then forty-four years old, with thick hair, 
brushed back defiantly. He had joined the 
bitter opposition to the Administration; and, 
though his position prevented him from 
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publicly assaulting the President, he 
ruled that John Randolph was not to 
be called to orler for so doing. Mr. 
Calhoun, with the foresight of a politician, 
was accustomed to make himsclf agrecable 
to young men appearing in Washington 
who might possibly rise to influence in their 
respective cummubities. It was probably 
with « view to such a contingency that he 
favored me with along dissertation upon 
public affairs. He never alluded to the 
subject of slavery, though it was casy to 
see that reference to this interest shaped his 
opinions about tariffs, state rights, internal 
improvements, and other questions, with 
which, on the surface, it had small connec- 
tion. The concluding words of this 
aggressive Democrat made an incffaceable 
impression npon my mind. They were 
pronounced in a subdued tone of esotcric 
confidence, such as an ancient augur might 
have used to a neophyte in his profession. 
Substantially they were these: ‘* Now, from 


what I have said to you, I think you will | 


sec that the interests of the gentlemen of the 
North and those of the South are identical.” 
I can quote no utterance more character- 
istic of the political Washington of twenty- 
six than this. ‘The inference was that the 
** glittering generalizations” of the Declar- 
ation were never meant to be taken serious- 
ly. Gentiemen were the natural rulers of 
America, after all. It has taken all the 
succeeding half century to reach a vital 
belief that the: people, and not gentlemen 
(using the word, of course, in its com- 
mon and narrow sensc), are to govern 
this country. It will take much more 
than another half century before the 
necessary and (in the end) beneficent conse- 
quences of this truth shall be fully realized. 
I may here mention that I have rarzly met 
a lady so skiilful in political discussion as 
was Miss Calhoun, the daughter of the Vicc- 
President. I do not feel certain that it wes 
during this visit to the Capital that I made 
her acquaintance—it may have bcen at a 
subsequent period; but I well remember 
the clearness with which she presented the 
Southern view of the situation, and the 
ingenuity with which she parried such objec- 
tions as I was able to present. The fashion- 
able ladics of the South had reccived the 
education of political thought and discus- 
sion to a degree unknown among their 
sisteis of the North. ‘She can read bad 
Frenci: novels and play a few tunes on the 
piano,” said a cynical friend of mine con- 
cerning a young lady who had completed 
the costly education of a fashionable school 
in New York; ‘‘but, upon my word, she 
does not know whether she is living ina 
monarchy ora republic.” The sneer would 
never have applied to the corresponding 
class at the South. These ladies were con- 
versant with political theories and held 
definite political opinions. Yes, and they 
bad the courage of their opinions too, as 
the war abundantly testified. 

Onc of the pleasantest dinners that I at- 
tended in Washington took place at Miss 
Hyer’s boarding-huuse. It was given by 
the gentlemen lodgers, who, by a small sub- 
scription, added a few dishes to the ordin- 
ary bill of fare. Mr. Webstcr and Senator 
Mills, of Massachusetts, were among the 
guests, and when, after the removal of the 
cloth, some Bordeaux wine was added to 
the customary Madeira the conversation 
was easy and animated. It was Mr. Web- 
ster’s saying that dinners were agreeable in 
inverse ratio to their state and formality, 
and on this occasion he certainly proved 
that French cooking and cut-glass were no 
necessary adjuncts to a brilliant party. 


For the benefit of younger readers, it may 
be well to mention that the use of wine and 
spirit was practicaliy universal at the time 
of which I am speaking. Nubody thought 
it possible to dine without one or the other. 
At the bvuarding-houses and hotels every 
guest had his bottle or his interest in a bot- 
tle. In the early days of the Sound steam- 
es, decanters of brandy, free to all, were 
placed upon the table, as part of the pro- 
vision necessary for a meal. What a 
benei>ent change in public sentiment has 
been wrought! Much as yet remuins to be 
done, the advocates of temperance shculd 
be full of courage, by remembering what 
has been accomplished. 

As the present paper has had so much 
concern with Mr. Webster, 1 will conclude 
it by giving an incident which occurred 








some years afterward, and which will show 
the overwhelming effect which his mere 
personal presence wrought upon men. 
The route between Boston and New York 
by the way of New Haven had just been 
opened, and I was occupying a seat with 
Mr. Webster when the cars stopped at the 
latter city. Mr. Webster was not quite 
well, and, saying that he thought it would 
be prudent to take some brandy, asked me 
to accompany him in search of it. We, 
accordingly, entered a bar-room near the 
station, and the order was given. Theat- 
tendant, without looking at his customer, 
mechanicaliy took a decanter from a shelf 
behind him and placed it near some glasses 
on the counter. Just as Webster was 
about to help himsclf, the bar-tender, hap- 
pening to look up, started, as if he had scen 
a spirit, and cricd ‘* Stop!” with great 
vehemence. He then took the decanter 
from Webster’s hand, replaced it on the 
shelf from whence it came, and disappeared 
beneath the counter. Rising from these 
depths, he bore to the surface an old-fash- 
ioned black bottle, which he substituted 
for the decanter. Webster poured a small 
quantity into a glass, drank it off with 
great relish, and threw down. half a dollar 
in payment. The bar-kceper began to fum- 
ble in a drawer of silver, as if sclecting 
some smaller pieces for change; where- 
upon Webster waived his hand with dig- 
nity, and with rich and authoritative tones 
pronounced these words: “ My good friend, 
Ict me offer you a piece of advice. When- 
ever you give that good brandy from under 
the counter, never take the trouble to make 
change.” As we turned to go out, the 
dealer in liqvors placed one hand upon the 
bar, threw himself over it, and caught me 
by the arm. ‘‘ Tell me who that man is!” 
he cried, with genuine emotion. ‘He is 
Danicl Webster,” I answered. The man 
paused, asif to find words adequate to con- 
vey the impression made upon him, and 
then exclaimed, in a fervent half-whisper: 
“* By Heaven, sir, that man should be Presi- 
dent of the United States !” The adjuration 
was stronger than I have written it; but it 
was not uttered profancly—it was simply 
the emphasis of an overpowcring convic- 
tion. The incident was but a straw upon 
the current; but it illustrates the command 
ing maguetism of Webster. Without ask- 
ing the reason, men once subjected to his 
spell were compelled to love, to honor, and 
(so some cynics would wish to add) to for- 
give him. No man of mark ever satisficd 
the.imagination so completely. The young 
men of to-day who go to Washington find 
a city of luxurious appointments and noble 
buildings, very different from the Capital of 
muddy strects and scatt-red houscs with 
which I was familiar. But where is the 
living figure, cast in heroic mold, to repre- 
sent the ideal of American manhood? Can 
the Capital of to-day show anything so ma- 
jestic and inspiring as was Daniel Webster 
in the Wasiington of 1826? 
WOoLiasTon, Mass. 





NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





THIRTY-FIVE or more years ago, when I 
was sadly in need of encouragement, I con- 
veyed two or three manuscript poems to 
Mr. Willis, with a request that he would 
look over them, and tell me what he 
theught of them. If I had been older, I 
should not have done so, for I should have 
known that he must have been troubled with 
hundreds of such communicitions, the 
answering of which demanded more time 
than be could well spare, and more frank 
ness than their writers had aright to ex- 
pect. Asit was, I felt that I was asking a 
great deal of him, and I should not have 
been surprised, though I should have been 
disappointed, if he had taken no notice of 
my little packet. I took it down to the 
office of the paper he was cditing, and at 
the end of three or four weeks called for 
it, with trepidation and hope. When I 
opened it (which I dared not do until I was 
out of the office), I found a note of five or 
six lines, to this effect and in these words, 
which remained in my memory long after 
the paper upon which they were had dis- 
appeared. Voild: 

“T should think the writer of these poems 
had genius enough to make a reputation. 
Pruning, trimming, and condensing are neces- 
sary to make them what they should be, as the 





same labor was necessary to Byron’s genius 
end Moore’s. It is hard work todo and ill- 
paid when done. N. P. WIL.is.” 


I needed encouragement, asI said, and 
this brief note of Mr. Willis’s encouraged 
me beyond any thatI ever received. It 
was gencrous and wise, and I took it to 
heart in more ways than one. I made up 
my mind that I would develop, if possi- 
ble, the genius which he secmed to find in 
my imperfect verses, and that I would cer- 
tainly prune, trim, and condense unspar- 
ingly in future. 

There is not much in the little circum- 
stance that I have related; but there is more 
in it than the younger generation of read- 
ers will be likely to understand, for the 
condition of American literature was very 
different then from what it is now—so dif- 
ferent that the name of N. P. Willis was 
known the world over. Even his enemics 
(and he had many) acknowledged that he 
wasa Power. We have ceased to think 
so; but we are wrong. for without power of 
some sort no man ever succeeded in 
making himself as famous as Willis was. 
Whether oae liked the power or not was 
another matter. 


He was in the heyday of his popularity 
and was more talked about and written 
about than any American author. He had 
a threefold reputation as a poet, a magazin- 
ist,and a journalist, and it was in the last 
capacity that he was attracting most atten- 
tion. He had an original way of writing, 
which distinguished him from contempora- 
ry journalists, and which his fricnds had to 
acknowledge was fantastic. Ie was an 
authority in social matters; an arbiter in 
questions of taste; and, in his light way, an 
abstract and brief chronicle of the time. 
His tales, if they can be called such, were 
as widely read as those of Hawthorne and 
Poe, their lack of incident being apparently 
compensated for by accrtain spirit in the tell- 
ing. Poe professed to like them, and may 
have done so, for they were unlike any- 
thing that he wrote or could write; be- 
sides, Willis was always his friend. ‘‘ Asa 
writer of ‘sketches,’ properly so called,” he 
wrote in his Literati, ‘‘ Mr. Willis is une- 
qualed. Sketches—especially of society— 
are his forte, and they are so for no other rea- 
son than that they afford him the best oppor- 
tunity for introducing the personal Willis; 
or, more distinctly, because this species of 
composition is most susceptible of impress- 
ion from his personal character. The de- 
gagé tone of this kind of writing, too, best 
admits and encourages that fancy which 
Mr. Willis possesses in the most extraordi- 
bary degree. It isin fancy that he reigns su- 
preme. This more than any other quality— 
and, indeed, more than all his other literary 
qualities combined—has made him what he 
is. It is this which gives him the original- 
ity, the freshness, the point, the piquancy, 
which appear to be the immediate, but 
which are, in fact, the mediate source of 
his popularity.” 

The literary life of Willis began early and 
lasted late, covering a period of over forty 
years. He was born in the guild, so to 
speak, his father and grandfather being 
printers. His father, Nathaniel Willis, was 
the founder of three journals, the first 
being the Zastern Argus, which dated back 
to 1803 and was published in Portland; the 
second being the Boston Recorder, which 
dated back to 1816 and was the first relig- 
ious newspaper in the United States; and 
the third, the Youth’s Companion, which, I 
believe, originated a little later and still has 
a very large circulation. The parents of 
Willis removed in his childhood to Boston, 
where at the Latin School he commenced 
his education, which continued at Phillips 
Academy, in Andover, and completed at 
Yale College, which he entered in his six- 
teenth, and whence he was graduated in his 
twentieth year. Hisreputation at Yale was 
based upon his poetical talents, which were 
thought tu be wonderful at the time. He 
delivered two poems while at college—one 
before the Linonian Socicty, the other at 
the departure of the senior class in 
the ycar of his graduation; and he 
won a prize of fifty dollars for 
a° poem in a publication called ‘‘The 
Album.” Fragments of the first two may 
still be found in Willis’s *‘ Poetical Works,” 
and they are not very hard reading, if one 
remembers the age of the writer and the 
period in which they were written. Their 
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reputation, such as it was, was chicfly con- 
fined among his fellow-students. Not so 
the reputation which followed the publica- 
tion of the scriptural poems which he cou- 
tributed to the Boston Recorder, under the 
signature of ‘‘ Roy,” and which happened 
to strike the taste of its theologic readers. 
The old complaint that the Devil had all 
the good pocts, as well as the good tunes, 
was true no longer; for here was a good 
poct, whose musc sang divine things divine- 
ly. It was not so much that scriptural 
poems were novel that those additions to the 
class were overrated, as that they differed 
from all that preceded them, being, I should 
say, the first purely scriptural idyls in the 
language. That they lacked every quality 
which should have informed them—earnest- 
ness of thought, reverence of statement, and 
that archaic simplicity and majesty of 
language which makes the Scriptures so 
impressive and so noble—was not guessed at 
by their uncritical readers, to whom they 
were revelations of sweetness and light. 
They possessed the undeniable mcrit of 
picturesqueness, and were flushed with the 
purple light of imagination. 

The popularity of those ‘‘ Scriptural 
Sketches” (which I think was their title) de- 
termined the career of Willis, who straight- 
way adopted literature asa profession. It 
was a hazardous profession for a young 
man among an unlettered pcople, such as 
we were fifty years ago; but this young 
man was confident enough to undertake it, 
and had tact and talent enough to succeed 
in it. He edited, in his twenty-first year, 
an Annual for Peter Parley (who had pub- 
lished his sacred poems), and a year later 
he started a periodical, which lasted two or 
three years—the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, Which was merged at last in the New 
York Mirror—of which he became assistant 
editor with Mr. George P. Morris, and for 
which he traveled in Europe as a corre- 
spondent. He was the fogerunncr of’ the 
special correspondent of to-day, of tie 
Russells, the Salas, the Forbeses—the orig- 
inal ‘Our Own.” 

Willis’s object in traveling was to enjoy 
himself, and to write letters to the Mirror. 
He did both, at a greater cost to himself, [ 
think, than he would have been willing to 
pay, if he could have foreseen it. He pos- 
sessed unusual advantages—an interesting 
personality, the reputation of brilliant 
talents, and letters of introduction to all 
the people whom he wished to kuow. 
They were chiefly English authors, artists, 
and the like, to whom, as an American, 
he was naturally attracted, and who 
were unreserved with him. They could 
not know that he meant to write let- 
ters about them, and he could not know 
that the letters he meant to write would 
offend them. That he was violating their 
hospitality never occurred to him. He de- 
scribed what he saw with a want of discre- 
tion which might have been expected in 
a young man whose object was to convey 
his impressions of English celebrities to his 
countrymen, for whom alone they were in- 
tended. He studied Moore, Disraeli, Bul- 
wer, D’Orsay, and the habditués of Gore 
House, as Boswell studied Johnson, Gold- 
emith, Reynolds, and the members of the 
Literary Club; and, if his sitters had only 
died before he exhibited their portraits, 
no more fault would have been found with 
him than was found with Boswell. He 
could not afford to wait for posterity, how- 
ever; for what had posterity done for him? 
Willis’s ‘‘ Pencilings by the Way” are de- 
lightful reading, and I, for one, am not 
sorry that he wrote them. Neither were 
the reviewers of England, to whom their 
republication there was an opportunity for 
abusing Willis, upon whom they proceeded 
to exhaust their whole vocabulary of 
Billingsgate. He was so little daunted by 
it that he challenged one of the worst of his 
traducers, Captain Marryait, to a combat, 
which, happily for both, was not deadly. If 
his popularity was shaken, it was not long; 
for Barry Cornwall thought well enough of 
him to edit a volume of his pocms, and an 
English lady thought well encugh of him to 
marry him. 

We have a glimpse of Willis in the 
“« Autobiography ” of H. F. Chorley, who 
made his acquaintance in his twenty-seventh 
year (1834), and who found him kindly in 
his way, though flimsy, he says, in his ac. 
quirements and flashy in his manners, 
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** There was something very agreeable and 
fascinating in his manner—a sort of gentle 
flattery, that made you feel as if he had be- 
come peculiarly interested in you. I have 
always been too prone to attach myself to 
any one who would let me; so took him up 
at once on his own showing. Then he was 
a literary man of my own age and about 
my own means, with as much less of 
thought as he had more of cleverness; and, 
I believe, for a time, he did like me in his 
way—gave me good advice about dress, 
manners, etc. (a little too magnificently, I 
now think), and certainly was of use to mein 
making me modulate my voice. We passed 
a part of every day together; dreamed 
dreams, and schemed schemes, and can- 
vassed our tailors’ bills, etc. He read to 
me his ‘ Melanie,’ in progress, and, which 
was better, listened while I read to him.” 
We have another and more agreeable 
glimpse of Willis, as he lived in the mem- 
ory of Lady Blessington’s biographer, Mad- 
den, who met him on many occasions at 
Gore House. ‘Mr. Willis,” he wrote, in 
1855, ‘‘was an extremely agrecable young 
man in society, somewhat overdressed and 
a little too demonstratif, but abounding in 
good spirits, pleasing reminiscences of 
Eastern and Continental travel, and of his 
residence there for some time as attaché to 
a foreign legation. He was observant and 
communicative, lively and clever in con- 
versation, having the peculiar art of mak- 
ing himself agreeable to ladies, old as well 
as young, degagé in his manner and on ex- 
ceedingly good terms with himself and with 
the élite of the best society wherever he 
went.” 

Itis not my intention to recount the per- 
sonal and literary life of Willis, either at 
home or abroad; nor to criticise his multi- 
farious writings, in prose and verse; but to 
say, as emphatically as I can, that he did 
all that lay ia his power to further Amer- 
ican literature, and that he was always 
anxious to advance the reputation of other 
writers. He was continually on the look- 
out for young writers, and his influence, 
which was great, was exerted in their be- 
half. He discovered (if I may use the ex- 
pression) Fanny Forrester, Grace Green- 
wood, Edith May, and other ladies of talent 
and genius; he was one of the earliest and 
strongest friends of Bayard Taylor; and, to 
come nearer home, he encouraged me long 
before anybody else was willing to do so. 
He was a_kindly-hearted, right-minded 
gentleman, and I shall always cherish his 
memory. 

_ [have been looking over Willis’s letters 
to me, and out of those whichI have re- 
tained I have found one which may not be 
unacceptable to the readers of this paper. 
It was written in answer to a letter of mine, 
in which I must have told him that I was 
engaged in writing a series of sketches of 
American authors, for a new magazine, in 
which I wished to include him: 
“ CORNWALL, ORANGE County, N. ¥., 

Oct. 28th, 1852. 

“Dean StopparD:—I received yours yes- 
terday. Many thanks for its kind wishes for 
my better health. Touching the biography, I 
would a great deal rather be omitted by your 
publisher. Any history of a man while he 
still lives and writes, loves, hates, and visite 
{s premature. I was the subject of a ‘biog- 
raphy’ when I first began to write, and you 
will find it (written by Rev. Dr. Cheever) in a 
volume of American poets. As to a ‘like- 
ness,’ the best and only good one is in Carey 
& Hart’s edition of my illustrated poems. 
But I trust to escape mezzo-tinting, as well as 
biographizing. 

“Please write to me whether I cannot be 
spared the whole affair. If not, disagreeable 
as the matter would be, I will make the best 
of it and furnish you the dates, ete. Of 
course, I would rather be done by you, who 
are my friend, than by a chance man. 

**Morris annoyed me very much, a week or 
two ago, by publishing some man’s account 
of me, intended to be flattering, but one of the 
least true things I ever read. I think that I am 
less understood, from various accidental causes, 
than any author before the public. I wonder 
daily at people’s blind misreading of what 
seems to me so simply apparent and undis- 
guised, 
blunders are in the estimate of my personal 

character, with which the public and posterity 
have nothing to do, though it is the main 
theme of these writers, who at the same time 
leave my mind unanalyzed. How many people 
know you, my dear Stoddard? Few know any 
mar. 

“IT am gaining ground in my health, and 


It is of no great importance, as their | 
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Isying out grounds for a country residence, 
where 1 hope to see you. We hope to get into 
the bouse, now building, next summer. Write 
to me whether your publisber will not do me 
the kindness to omit me, or, at least, to be as 
kind to me as cooks are to chickens—just see- 
ing that they are dead before they cook them. 
If not, let the sketch be of my qualities as a 
writer, not as a private citizen. 

“Wishing you all manner of success, my 
dear Stoddard, I remain 

‘** Yours ever, N. P. W1Lu1s.”’ 


The tax of letter-writing, an art in which 
he excelled, became so heavy on Willis in 
the latter years of his life that he had an 
ideal letter set upin script, which he was 
in the habit of signing and sending to his 
would-be correspondents. I find these 
ingenious makeshifts crossed out in the 
inside of one of his letters to me, and it is 
so characteristic of the man that I copy it 
here: 


‘Men in this land of never-let-up are ever 
laden with labor in as many different ways as 
there are vocations by which they get a living ; 
but to an editor the ‘last ounce which breaks 
the camel’s back’ is the writing of a private 
letter. Not that his brain is drudged beyond 
a sense of the luxury of writing for one 
reader only (for, on the contrary, the value of 
it is enhanced by rarity); but he looks upon it 
as the leg-weary postman looks upon the lux- 
ury of an evening walk. Now, here is your 
letter to answer. Either a cheerful and ap- 
propriate letter to you or an article for my 
paper would be as much of a morning’s pen- 
work as would be agreeable; but both to- 
gether would dwindle the latter of the two 
into flat-footed plodding. In choosing between 
these which to neglect, you see, of course, 
that it isachoice between minding my busi- 
ness and writing to you; and you will forgive 
me, therefore, if in the least words possible I 
jot down what must be said, and trust to this 
printed explanation to explain my brevity.” 


I find among my autographs an early 
poem of Willis’s, which I have never seen 
in print. It accompanies a note to Willis 
G. Clarke, of Philadelphia, to whom it was 
written, from Boston, November 1st. The 
year is not given; but, if bibliography is to 
be depended on, the mention of ‘The 
Legendary” in the last paragraph fixes it 
in 1828, Willis’s twenty-second year. Here 
is the note: 


“IT send you, my dear sir, one of the pieces 
I promised. I will send the othersoon. You 
m ist excuse my brevity. My ‘gumption’ in 
1 ter-writing never develops itself except to 
woman; but passe/ to such nonseuse. Burn 
my foolish letter to you upon wines. It was 
idly done, for the literary men here are all 
‘ diners-out,’ and it is no distinction. 

“ Yours, ete., N. P. Wi1u18.” 


“The ‘ Legendary’ will be out in a week or 
two. Your ‘ Brainard’ is positively most beau- 
tiful. I have high expectations of you. 
‘ Macte,’ etc. —you know the quotation.” 


And here is the poem, which appears to 
have been carelessly written, as the reader 
will observe by the imperfect rbyme in the 


first stanza: 
THE SERANADE. 

Innocent dreams be thine! The silver night 
Is a fit curtain for thy lovely sleep. 
The stars keep watch above thee, and the moon 
Sits like a brooding Spirit up in Heaven, 
Ruling the night's deep {nfluences, and life 
Hath a hushed pulse, and the suspended leaves 
Sleep with their whisperings, as if the dew 
Were a soft finger on the lips of sound. 
Innocent dreams be thine! Thy heart sends up 
Its thoughts of purity like silver bells 
Rising in crystal fountains, and the sin 
That thou hast seen by day will like a shade 
Pass from thy memory, as if the pure 
Had an unconscious ministry by night. 


Midnieht—end poms for music! by = I were 
A sound, that I might steal upon th 

Aud, like the breathings of m flute, distitt 
Sweetly upon thy senses. Softl . boy 
Breathe the low cadences as if the words 
Fainted upon thy lips. I would not — 
Her slumbers quite, pay cor , as she drea 
Witch the lulled sense t believes she Bears 
Celestial melody : 


Sleep, like a lover, woo thee, 
And silken “come come to thee 
Like a spell, 

By some sweet angel 
Noiseless hands shall ay tby slumber, 
Setting stars - moments 

So sleep on 
The night above thee peste, 

Hushed an 
But no dark thought fntrudeth 
On the slee; 

Which folds thy senses now. 
Gentle spirits post reyes thee, 
Gentle rest hath soft! Ny bound thee, 

For pure art thou 
And now thy optrie 6 fleeth 


rare 
and Faaqy « vane seeth 


That angels hear, 


- within thee 
corde tp fetus in 





COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 
BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








ComFort one another ; 
For the way is growing dreary, 
The feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another ; 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the 
skies. 


Comfort one another; 

There are words of music ringing 

Down the ages, sweet as singing 
Of the happy choirs above. 

Ransomed saivt and mighty angel, 

Lift the grand deep-voiced evangel, 
Where forever they are praising the Eternal 

Love. 


Comfort one another ; 

By the hope of Him who sought us 

In our peril—Him who bought us, 
Paying with His precious blood; 

By the faith that will not alter, 

Trusting strength that shall not falter, 
Leaning on the One Divinely Good. 


Comfort one another ; 
Let the grave-gloom lie behind you, 
While the Spirit’s words remind you 
Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting, 
Fever’s flush or tear-drop starting, 
But the presence of the Lord, and for all His 
people room. 
BROOKELYS, L. I. 





FEDERAL JUDICIAL POWER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE powers of government bestowed by 
the Constitution of the United States are 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The 
legislative power is vested in “‘a Congress 
of the United States,” consisting of “a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives,” the 
members of the former being chosen by the 
legislatures of the several states, and those 
of the latier by the qualified voters in thesé 
states. The executive power is ‘‘ vested in 
a President of the United States,” chosen 
for the term of four years by a specified 
number of electors appointed by each state, 
‘‘in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct.” The judicial power is vested 
in courts provided for by the Coustitution, 
the judges of which are appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and ‘‘ hold their offices during 
good behavior.” 

A National Legislature, a National Execu- 
tive, and a National Judiciary, therefore, 
form the three co-ordinate departments 
which, taken collectively, constitute the 
Government of the United States. Their 
respective functions ure distinct and sepa- 
rate, and the agents for the performance 
of these functions are also distinct and sepa- 
rate. The members of Congress cannot at 
the same time be United States judges, and 
these judges, while holding their office, can- 
not be members of Congress. 

One branch of this Government is fur- 
nished by the Judicial Department; and in 
respect to this department the Constitu- 
tion, in article 3, section 1, declares that 
“‘the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” 
It also provides, in article 1, section 8, that 
Congress shall have power ‘‘to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court,’ 
and power “‘to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion” the powers expressly delegated to 
Congress, and ‘‘all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, orin apy department or 
officer thereof.” These grants of power 
enable Congress to pass the laws necessary 
to give effect to the judical power bestowed 
by the Constitution. 

1. What, then, is ‘‘ judicial power”? Mr. 
Abbott answers this question by saying that 
the phrase, as ‘‘ used in relation to the dis- 
tribution of the functions of government,” 
means ‘‘ the authority to determine rights of 


person or property, by arbitrating between 


r stitutes judicial power,” 





adversaries, in specific controversies, at the 
instance of a party thereto.”—Abb.,U. 9. Pr., 
Vol. I, p. 22. The mere term “authority” 
does not distinguish judicial power from 
that which is legislative or executive. The 
kind of authority that is judicial in its nature 
relates to and acts upon *‘ rights of person or 
property,” not created by this authority, 
but existing under law. This authority, 
‘in specific controversies” between par- 
ties, determines these rights, and docs so 
‘*at the instance ofa party thercto.” These 
qualities distinguish judicial power from 
that which is simply legislative or executive. 
The agency by which,the power is exercised 
is called a court, whether with or without a 
jury. Courts have no existence and no 
function independently of law. They are 
the creatures of law. Law precedes and 
governs them. Their function is to ex- 
pound and administer law in application to 
the cases and controversies which may come 
before them in due course of legal procedure, 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in Osborn v. The 
United States Bank, 9 Wheat., 738, said: 
‘‘Judicial power, as contradistinguished 
from the power of the laws, has no existence, 
Courts are the mere instruments of the law 
and can will nothing. When they are said 
to exercise a discretion, it isa mere legal 
discretion—a discretion to be exercised in 
discovering the course prescribed by law; 
and when this is discovered, it is the duty 
of the court to follow it. Judicial power is 
never exercised for the purpose of giving 
effect to the will of the judge; always for 
the purpose of giving effect tothe will of 
the legislature, or, in other words, to the 
will of the law.” 

Mr. Curtis, in hischapter on ‘‘ what con- 
says: ‘‘ It is appa- 
rent that, ia order to make a case for judi- 
cial action, there must be parties to come 
into court who can be reached by its pro- 
cess and be bound by its power—parties 
whose rights admit of ultimate decision by 
a tribunal to which they are bound to sub- 
mit; and also that the question to be acted 
upon should be capable of final determina- 
tion in the judicial department of the gov- 
ernment, without the: revision or control of 
either the executive or the legislature” 
(Curtis’s Comm., p. 96). The judgments 
and decrees of a courtin the exercise of 
judicial power are final, asit respects any 
power of review by legislative or execu- 
tive authority. If reviewed at all, the 
work must be done by a higher court. 

The Constitution, in article 3, sec. 2, 
specifies the ‘‘ cases” and ‘“‘ controversies ” 
to which the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend. These cases and con- 
troversies, considered as ‘the subjects upon 
which the power may act, exist, for the 
purpose of such action, only when they 
assume such a form that the power is capa- 
ble of acting upon them. This occurs 
when a party presents a case or the subject 
matter of a controversy to a court of jus- 
tice and invokes its action. The case or 
controversy has then assumed a form that 
admits of ‘forensic litigation and deter- 
mination.” Courts never decide anything 
in the absence of cases or controversies 
brought before them in the manner pre- 
scribed by law.—Osborn v. The United States 
Bank, 9 Wheat., 738. 

The framers of the Constitution s7idently 
intended that the Judicial Department, pro- 
vided for in this instrument, should be 
clothed with a full and complete compe- 
tency to exercise judicial power, in all its 
forms and with all its necessary incidents, 
on all the subjects placed within its scope. 
This phrase, as used in the Constitution, 
must, hence, be taken in its most compre- 
hensive sense, including aW the exercises of 
this power within the limits defined, whether 
in civil or criminal cases, and whether in 
the form of original or appellate jurisdic- 
tion. It embracesall the incidental powers, 
in the conduct of trials and the issuing of 
writs and orders, which are necessary to 
make the power practically effective. Con- 
gress, in the Judiciary Act of 1789, which 
provided for the organization of the courts 
of the United States, declared that these 
courts ‘‘ shall have power to issue writs of 
scire facias, habeas corpus and all other writs 
not specially provided for by statute, which 
may be necessary for the exercise of their 
respective jurisdictions and agreeable to 
the principles and usages of law.“--{1 U. 
8. Statutes at Large, 73.) The power to 
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fasue writs, to grant orders, to supervise 
and control the administrative officers of 
courts, to preserve decorum in the process 
of trials, to punish for contempts of court, 
to enforce judgments and decrees, to admin- 
dster oaths to examine witnesses, etc. be- 
longs, of necessity, to the exercise of judi- 
cial power. Such incidental powers were 
intended to be included in the general grant 
of judicial power. The design was to 
provide for the establishment of courts fully 
qualified to expound and administer law by 
hearing litigated cases and rendering author- 
itative judgments. Congress is clothed 
with power to legislate for carrying this 
purpose into effect, 

2. The Constitution, in its third article, 
qualifies its grant of judicial power. One 
of the qualifications reads thus: ‘The 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial 
shall be held in the state where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but, 
when not committed within any state, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as tlie 
Congress may by law have directed.” An- 
other qualification is that ‘‘treason against 
the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort,” and that ‘‘no person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court.” 


‘The following qualifications are added in 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
eleventh amendments to the Constitution: 
1, That ‘‘the right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized,” 2. 
That, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia when in 
actual service in time of war or public dan- 
ger, ‘‘no person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury.” 3. That no person shall “be 
subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb,” or ‘‘ be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself,” or ‘‘ be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law.” 4. That ‘‘in all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
speedy public trial by an impartial jury of 
the state and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed,” and also the 
right ‘‘to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense.” 5. That, ‘‘in 
suits at commen law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise reexamined in any 
court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law.” 6. That 
‘excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted.” 7. That 
“the judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens 
of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state.” 

These qualifications and restrictions re- 
late exclusively to the judicial power grant- 
ed in the Constitution and vested in the 
courts of the United States, and, conse- 
quently, have no reference whatever to 
judicial power possessed and exercised 
under state authority. The Suprem<- 
Court of the United States has so construed 
them. Barron v. The Mayor of Baltimore, 
7 Pet., 248; Livingston’s Lessee v. Moore 
Id. 469; Fox v. The State of Ohio, 5 How., 
410; Smith v. The State of Maryland, Id., 
71; Pervear v. The Commonwealth, 5 Wall., 
475; Twitchell v. The Commonwealth, 7 Id., 
821; and Hdwarde v. Hiliott, 21 1d., 535. 

The jury system is annexed to the courts 
of the United States in the trial of all 
crimes except in cases of impeachment, 
and in all suits at common law where the 
value in controversy exceeds twenty dol- 





lars. In these cases the judicial power 
cannot render final judgments except in 
connection with a jury. Jurors must be 
summoned to give verdicts upon questions 
of fact; and, except in certain specified 
cases, persons cannot be held to answer for 
capital or otherwise infamous crimes 
unless on presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury. The Constitution, especially 
in the amendments thereto, adopts some of 
the leading principles of the common law 
relating to the exercise of judicial power. 
Courts cannot disregard these principles 
without violating the Constitution. They 
are fundamental rules, either limiting juris- 
diction or regulating judicial procedure. 

8. Congress has, in some instances, as- 
signed to courts duties which, though of a 
quasi-judicial nature, do not come within 
the judicial power granted in the Constitu- 
tion. See the note in Haybufn’s Case, 2 
Dall., 409, and also The United States v. 
Ferricra, 18 How., 40. The award made by 
a judge, acting under the authority of Con- 
gress merely as a commissioner, was in the 
latter of these cases regarded as not being 
an exercise of the ‘‘judicial power of the 
United States under the Constitution”; and 
it was, hence, held that no appeal would lie 
therefrom to the Supreme Court. There 
are many questions of a Jegal nature, in the 
settlement of which facts are to be ascer- 
tained, and in respect to which judgment is 
to be exercised upon the provisions of law 
applicable to them, but which do not come 
within the scope of the judicial power pro- 
vided for in the third article of the Consti- 
tution. They do not belong to the ‘‘ cases” 
or ‘‘ controversies” specified in this article. 
They are rather political than judicial in 
their nature; and, hence, it is not the pro- 
vince of courts, as such, to determine them. 
Some of them are to be determined by the 
Executive Department, and others by Con- 
gress. 

4. “The judicial power” here referred 
to is exclusively that of ‘‘the United 
States,” in distinction from the judicial 
power of the states. The term ‘ United 
States” is used in the Constitution as the 
title of the political society or organization, 
composed of the people of the several 
states, which, prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution, existed under the Articles of 
Confederation, and was known as ‘the 
United States of America,” and which, by 
the act of adoption, was in many respects 
reorganized, so as to form ‘‘a more perfect 
Union,” capable of indefinite increase by 
the growth of population in these states and 
by the admission of new states into the 
same Union. This society or political unit 
the ‘‘ Constitution designates as the United 
States, and makes of the people and the 
states which compose it one people and one 
country.”—Tezas v. White, 7 Wall., 700. 

The source of the judicial power con- 
ferred in the Constitution is this society or 
political unit. The power, in whatever 
agency lodged and to whatever subjects 
extended, is exercised by its authority and 
in its name. ‘‘ The people of the United 
States,” in ordaining and establishing the 
Constitution, ordained and established all 
the grants of power made by it. The Con- 
stitution is the formal expression of their 
sovereign will. 

5. The specific depository of the power 
thus granted is declared to be ‘‘one Su- 
preme Court,” and ‘‘such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 

One and but one Supreme Court there 
must be. The Constitution expressly 
ordains its existence. Congress may pro- 
vide for its organization, fix the number of 
its judges, and make regulations for its 
procedure; but the Court must exist ard it 
must be the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The supremacy of this court makes 
it the final and conclusive authority in all 
cases and controversies upon which it shall 
pass judgment. The Constitution, more- 
over, directly confers aud defines its juris. 
diction, as it does not that of any other 
court. Having designated the ‘‘ cases” and 
‘*controversies” to which the judicial 
power of the United States shall extend, it 
proceeds to say: ‘‘In all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a state shall be 
a party the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the SSupreme Court shall 





have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” 

As to other courts, inferior to the Su- 
preme Court, in which a portion of the 
judicial power of the United States is 
directed to be vested, the whole question of 
their organization, number, relation to each 
other, and the apportionment of judicial 
power among them is left to the legislative 
discretion of Congress. Whether in a par- 
ticular court the jurisdiction shall be 
original or appellate or original in some 
cases and appellate in others, and to what 
cases and controversies it shall extend in 
particular courts, is for Congress to deter- 
mine. These courts are exclusively the 
creatures of law, and can exercise judicial 
power only as it is conferred upon them by 
law. The Constitution specifies in general 
terms the subjects upon which the power 
may act, and limits the jurisdiction to these 
subjects, and then leaves the distribution 
of the power in the hands of Congress, with 
the exception of its provisions in regard to 
the Supreme Court. 

Congress, however, has no authority for 
conferring any portion of this power upen 
state courts. It must be conferred by Con- 
gress upon courts organized under its au- 
thority, which is not true of state courts. 
This doctrine was distinctly stated in Mar- 
tin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat., 804, and in 
Houston v. Moore, 51d.,1. If state courts 
exercise jurisdiction in any of the cases or 
controversies to which the judicial power 
of the United States extends, it is not in 
virtue of any authority conferred upon 
them by Congress. 

6. The words ‘‘shall be vested,” etc. 
were in Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat., 
804, regarded as mandatory, making it the 
duty of Congress to vest in courts all the 
judicial power granted in the Constitution, 
and, consequently, to provide for the 
organization of the Supreme Court and 
ordain and establish other courts, and clothe 
them with such jurisdiction that, as the 
result, all the judicial power specified in 
the Constitution will be actually vested in 
the courts of the United States. Chancel- 
lor Kent adopts this view.—Kent’s Comm., 
Lecture 14. 

This may be a duty imposed by the Con- 
stitution upon Congress; yet there is no 
way, through any other department of the 
Government, to enforce its performance. 
The performance of the duty depends en- 
tirely upon the will of Congress, and, if it 
shall choose to leave a part of the judicial 
power of the United States in the dormant 
state, by not vesting it in courts, there is no 
power to compel it to do otherwise. Asa 
matter of fact, the question has been treated 
by Congress as if the authority to create 
courts and confer jurisdiction upon them, 
within the prescribed limits, were to be 
exercised ‘‘from time to time” in its legis- 
lative discretion. It is conceivable that 
Congress might, by simple omission to act, 
defeat the purpose of the Constitution. This, 
however, is a peril, so far as it is one at all, 
against which it is not possible to provide. 
The Constitution assumes that Congress 
will, in the exercise of its legislative power, 
pass the necessary laws for carrying into 
effect the judicial power of the United 
States, and that the President and the Senate 
wiil so exercise the appointing power as to 
furnish the requisite judges for the same 
purpose, just as it assumes that the states 
will appoint electors to choose the President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

7. The judicial power, conf@rred in the 
third article of the Constitution upon the 
General Government, does not extend to 
courts organized by Congress in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, referring to these courts in 
The Amer. Ins. Co. ¥. Canter, 1 Pet., 5il, 
said: ‘‘ These courts, then, are not consti- 
tutional courts, in which the judicial power 
conferred by the Constitution on the Gen- 
eral Government can be deposited. They 
are incapable of receiving it. They are 
legislative courts, created in virtue of the 
general right of sovereignty which ex, 
ists in the Government, or in vir. 
que of that clause which enables Con- 
gress to make all needful rules and reg. 
ulations respecting the territory belonging 
to the United States. The jurisdiction with 
which they are invested is not a part of that 





judicial power which is defined in the third 
article of the Constitution; but is conferred 
by Congress in the execution of those gen- 
eral powers which that body possesses over 
the territories of the United States, °° 
In legislating for them, Congress exercises 
the combined powers of the General and of 
a state government.” The same view waa 
taken in Benner v. Porter, 9 How., 235, and 
in Clinton v. Englebrecht, 18 Wall,, 484. 

This doctrine is equally applicable to 
courts organized in the District of Colum- 
bia, over which Congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction; to military courts established 
by Congress in the exercise of its power 
with reference to the army and navy of the 
United States; and also to consular courts, 
which by treaties may be established in for- 
eign countries. These courts gre not the 
recipients of the judicial power referred to 
and defined in the third article of the Con- - 
stitution. The provisions of this article 
have no relation to them and furnish no 
authority for their existence, The authors 
ity which creates them is derived from other 
powers granted to Congress, or from the 
treaty power granted to the President and 
Senate. 

The single purpose of this article has 
been to examine and explain that clause of 
the Constitution which declares that ‘‘ the 
judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” This 
clause either vests the power or authorizes 
Congress to vest it. 





MISS VIVIAN'S QUERIES. 
BY HETTIE F. BEARCE. 


Ir wasn’t altogether that 31st chapter of 
Proverbs; it wasn’t altogether the sermon; 
it wasn’t altogether the cocoa-creams either; 
but Miss Vivian wasn’t exactly in a state of 
grace. She badn’t any fault to find with 
Solomon’s virtuous woman; she didn’t 
know what was wiong about the sermon, 
To be sure, it didu’t evince any very exten- 
sive acquaintance with the subject; but, 
then, hadn’t her pastor said before, from a 
sense of duty, he commenced his series of 
sermons to *‘ Girls and Young Women” ? 

“Girls! I don’t know anything about 
them!” 

Perhaps this seemed odd to Miss Vivian. 
With object lessons given all around him 
every day, why should her pastor plead 
ignorance on a subject voted profitable and 
by no means dry by the best judges? 
Weren't there hundreds of girls in his pay- 
ish—quite as many as boys? 

Solomon, certainly, could not be ac- 
cused of ignorance. With his seraglio 
of four hundred, he must have been 
something of a connoisseur of the sex, 
If Solomon’s beau ideal of a woman 
was a@ busy, thrifty housewife, why Solo- 
mon’s ideas, certainly, claimed attention, as 
the ideas of one who knew what he was 
talking about, at least. Supposing her pas- 
tor did make the way a woman parted her 
hair a sort of criterion of her womanliness, 
why, of course, her pastor had a right to 
his own opinion on the subject. She was 
not obliged to accept his view, or Solomon’s 
either, for that matter. 

It isa good thing to be able to keep a 
bouse. No disputing that. To be able to 
cook well is an accomplishment by no means 
to be despised. To have taste in dress 
and the arrangement of a home isa thing 
tobe desired. To all this Miss Vivian said 
adeep amen. But it seemed to her some- 
thing was left untouched. 

All these things presuppose something, 
The keeping of a house, the house to keep, 
the culinary skill, a furnished Jarder, the 
tasteful dress, a wardrobe; the tasteful ar- 
rangement of furniture, books, pictures, 
and so forth—the furniture, books, pictures, 
and so forth, to arrange— 

‘‘The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her.” 

Yes, that was it! Solomon’s woman had 
a husband; but at the present day, the 
fashion of four hundred wives having gone 
out, our cities, our villages, our rural dis- 
tricts have scores of women without the 
husband—women not one whit uglier, less 
cultured, or amiable than their married 
sisters. ‘ 

Miss Vivian swept her eye over the cor. 
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men between twenty-five and thirty-five, 
good-looking, dressed with taste, faces 
evincing culture and refinement, and yet 
the beart of no husband trusteth in them. 

**She worketh willingly with her hands.” 

Good again! She should know how to 
work with her hands, to mend stcckings 
and make shirts; but, having lcarned this, 
and having nobody to make shirts for and 
only stockings for one to mend, what shall 
she do? Make worsted cats? 

‘She riseth up while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household and a portion 
to her maidens.” 

Was it altogether those indigestible 
cocoa-cakes of the night before that made 
Miss Vivian thank her stars she didn’t board 
with that thrifty woman ‘‘ whose candle 
goeth not out by night”? Miss Vivian 
yever had a mania for eating breakfast with 
one eye open, by lamplight, with the ther- 
mometer below zero. ‘*She is not afraid 
of the snow for her household.” ‘* Her 
husband is known in the gates”; ‘‘he 
sitteth among the elders of the land.” All 
of which presupposes that he wasn’t a foo) 
or a rake, but a man of knowledge and 
worth, when she undertook the ordering of 
his household. ‘‘She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom,” and wriieth a housckeeper’s 
manual and a cook-book, if, indeed, she 
knew how to write. It certainly was the 
cocoa-creams, then. 

Good, all good. Not a word to be said 
against it; but was it the cocoa-creams 
All this structure seems built upon 
one foundation—a husband. 

Suppose this viituous woman, with her 
price far above rubies, hasn't a husband? 
Suppose a miserably unhappy childhood 
had taught her that marriage without love 
and esteem is a very risky undertaking. 
Or suppose, being ‘‘a lily without spot,” 
‘‘a rose with the pure blush,” she should 
have scruples about accepting a kind hus- 
band, one who would dress her well, but 
possessed of a greni divisibility of affection; 
or suppose he whom her heart had chosen 
out of all the world bad a widowed mother 
and younger brothers and sisters to sup- 
port; or suppose he didn’t love her at 
all; or suppose he had lost his health; 
or suppose any ove of the thousand things 
which debar so many women from 


again? 


“ That highest and purest bliss 
That the bridal wreath and ring enclose”; 
and suppose she have no longer a fatiier’s 
house; and suppose (a thing that is not so 
very uncommon as to require such a very 
severe stretch of the imagination) that she 
have no money. What shall she do? 

She is a good housekeeper. She is au 
fait in boiling, roasting, baking and broil- 
ing. Let her seek a situation ascook, Very 
well. Ifsuch a situation be to her taste, 
let her. Quite likely she may secure it. 
But what if a situation as cook wouldn't 
suither? What if, while from a sense of 
duty she bad mastered the secrets of culi- 
nary skill, she had no love for her work? 
What if she greatly dislike it? Suppose 
the various dishes which make up the menu 
of a well-supplied table have in their em- 
bryo state no charm for her? Suppose she 
love Nature and books better than a cook- 
ing-range and flour-barrels. What then? 

Quite likely, my Reverend Doctor, you 
learned to saw and chop wood in your boy- 
hood; or perhaps you milked the cow and 
took care of the horse. Did you* feel 
obliged to saw wood as a profession, or 
become a hostler or livery-stable keeper? 
Sawing wood is a good thing to know how 
to do; to take care of a stable doesn’t hurt 
a boy; but what should you think of a man 
who bad a bright, capable boy and taught 
him no other way of earning his living? 

Boys learn to do chores, and together 
with this they learn—that is, if they are well 
brought up—something by which they can 
earn their bread and butter. Their inclina- 
tion is consulted. They choose an occupa- 
tion toward which their tastes lead them. 
Why shouldn’t girls? Why can’ta girl learn 
cooking and housekeeping, as a boy learns 
to do chores; and, along with these things 
why shouldn’t she acquire a knowledge of 
something by which she may be able to pro- 
cure the flour to cook, the joint to roast, in 
case she has noone to procure them for 
her? 

If she have a taste for the" kitchen and 
cook-stove, let her mix and bake to her 
heart’s coctent; but if ahe ‘just deteststhese 





things,” then why not require her to conquer 
her aversion to the extent of plain cooking, 
and leave her to follow her taste in some 
other direction, always keeping in mind the 
necessity of her learning something and 
learning it thoroughly? So many roads are 
open to women when once they learn that 
they are free to travel them, if they have the 
strength, and choose gardening. teaching, 
book-keeping, clerking, type-setting, proof- 


reading, farming, painting, music, de- 
sigping, engraving, literature, theology, 
medicine. Why couldn't and shouldn't 


she succeed in any of these and many 
other pursuits? Why,indeed? One of the 
most successful dentists in the city of Berlin 
isan American woman. The trouble is, our 
girls don’t commence young cnough to fit 
themselves to earn their living independent- 
ly of the husband who may or may not 
cross their path. George Eliot says: ‘*It 
is never too late to be what you might have 
been.” This may be true; but many women 
learn through a hard experience that many 
things are much harder to set about doing 
at twenty-six than they would have been 
at sixteen. 

Was it those cocoa-creams that made it 
seem to Miss Vivian that in a sermon about 
‘**some of the things toward which our 
girls and young women should strive” 
these things should have a place? Miss 
Vivian went out of church thinking about 
it. To all that had been said her heart re. 
plied: ‘* Yes, that is right.” And yet she 
felt somehow that all spheres other thao 
the domestic were ignored. 

She felt a great many things. She couldn't 
just see why notes a little louder than the 
low, swect voice which ‘‘is an exccllient 
thing in woman"; why the parting of the 
hair an inch or two further to left or right 
should have such an intimate connection 
with ‘‘mounting the stump,” ‘‘a fighting 
cut,” and the flourish of a ‘* bandanna.” 
Perhaps it was the cocoa-creams; but she 
didn’t go to Sunday-school, and although, 
just as the papers said the next day, it was 
a splendid sermon, and although she was 
very much in the habit of being enthusias- 
tic over her pastor’s sermons, she went 
home feeling that something was wrong 
somewhere. 

To find fault with Solomon’s model 
woman seemed like rank apostasy; and yet, 
was it only those indigestible cocoa-cakes 
that made her question if that model woman 
of Solomon's would be a perfect model for 
to-day? Wasn't it barely possible that, 
while in her strengih, virtue, and industry 
the woman of Proverbs xxxi will always 
be a model, still, in other respects, she 
might not meet the requirements of the 
nineteenth century? 

Just what and where the trouble was 
Miss Vivian hardly knew. She felt out of 
sorts, and the first thing she did, after shut- 
ting the door of her room, was to go to the 
glass, deliberately Jet down all her long 
hair, regardless of her Sunday dress, take 
the comb, and part it on the side. 

‘‘Should I be less womauly if I were to 
wear it so all the time?” she mused. ‘‘Am 
I less to be respected, less feminine be 
cause Iam trying to earn my bread ready 
cooked than 1 should be if I spent one-half 
my time with my hands in a flour-barrel, 
the other half in efforts to captivate a hus- 
band to fill the barrel for me? 

‘**Ts it less womanly to let one’s voice be 
heard; to ask for one’s place and ask ina 
way to make one’s self heard, with courage 
and firmness, if the case demand, than to 
stand sighing for the home to keep, tle 
joint to roast? Isn’t it possible that, «! 
though she have no children of her cwn to 
‘rise up and call ber blessed,’ the children 
of some other woman, herself a notable 
housekeeper, perhaps, may remember they 
owe much of their happiness and success in 
life to the bright, cheerful, intellectual 
friend who turned their tastes toward the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, although 
she might not have had the sharpest eyes 
for dust and been far from an adept in the 
manipulation of the gridiron and rolling- 
pin?” 

AUBURN, ME. 





A GENTLEMAN who had grown tired of a suit 
of clothes said to his valet: *‘ John, I have a 
great mind to give you this suit of clothes. 
Suppose you try it on, and see if it will fit.” 
John replied, in languave not propitious to the 
further exhibition of generous impulses: “I 
am sure it will fit me, sir; for I tried it on the 
other night and wore it to the circus.” 
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WE APOSTLES OF THE NEW DIS- 
PENSATION. 


THE ANNIVERSARY LECTURE BEFORE 
THE BRAHMO SOMAJ OF INDIA. 


Part I. 


BY KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 





(Delivered Sunday, January 23d, in Calcutta.) 





Fellow-Countrymen and Friends :—Once more 
bas the orient sun roused and gladdened 
a slumbering wor'd, and rolled away the 
thick folds of darkness in which it lay en- 
veloped. Once more has the East spoken 
peace and hope to benighted and despairing 
vations. How di-malthe night we have just 
passed! How bright the morning we now 
behold! What an appalling spectacle did we 
see last night. Verily it was Ezekiel’s vision 
over again. We were in the midst of the 
Valley of Dry Bones. On all sides, as far as 
the eye couldYeach, there were sesttered heaps 
of dry bones. There were exhausted systems 
of theology, dead doctrines, lifeless dogmas 
denuded of flesh and blood, creeds which once 
lived and moved but were now mere dry bones. 
How distressing the sight, alas! It told the 
sad tale of the havoc which sectarianism had 
perpetrated in the religious world, slaying 
truth and love and filling the valley of the 
earth with dead and dry bones. And lo! they 
were very dry, and they said: Our bones are 
dried and our hope islost. But no, their hope 
was not lost forever, for the morning star 
soon heraled the dawn of day. And auon 
the great luminary shone forth, and its 
myriad rays scattered joy and light in all direc- 
tions. The exhilarating morning breeze, the 
very breath of the living God, entered into 
those bones, and behold a shaking, and the 
bones came together, bone to his bone, and they 
lived and stood up upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army. Scriptures and dispensations, 
prophets, saints, and martyrs of all ages and 
climes stood revivified, danced in joy, and 
blessed the light that made them live. And 
thus the valley of death was converted into 
anew world of life and light. Yes, we have 
seen the light of the New Dispensation. Asia, 
mother of many dispensetions, thou hast given 
birth to another child, and its birth festival 
shall be celebrated amid great rejoicing ! 
Sweet angel of the east, Heaven’s evangelist, 
sent from above with a new Gospel, thou hast 
come to us clad in the most georgeous and 
shiving raiment and decked in the most mag- 
nificent jewelry which the East alone can boast! 
Thou comest amid the ringing of bells and the 
Holy Light, we hail 


to-day among my assembled brethren the glad 
tidings which thou bas brought from Heaven! 
Lord of the New Dispensation, touch my lips 
with the live coal of inspiration, that I may 
speak boldly of the new light Thou hast re- 
vealed unto us! Glory, glory, glory be unto 
Thee, Great Spirit! 

But why should I of all others be selected as 
the spokesman of the New Dispensation? 
Yet it is not I that speak, but we. Behind the 
visible “‘I”’ there is an invisible “* We.” It is 
my Church that speaks through me. There 
are others who are working with me in God’s 
vineyard. Behind and around me are brother 
apostles, who think and feel and live as I do, 
united with me in spirit, whose only vocation 
on earth isto preach the New Dispensation. 
Yes, there is a Church—a body whereof [ am 
but a limb. Cun I alone represent that 
Chureh? I am but a part of it. I can no 
more constitute the Church of God than can a 
single soldier compose an entire regiment. 
Accept me, then, as oneamong many. Do you 
see an individual before you? You are eadly 
mis‘aken. Behold a band of apostles en- 
trusted with the New Dispensation. As I 
speak, their voices speak through me; for we 
are an undivided and organized Church. 
Everything here isin its proper place, and all 
the requisites of apostolical faith and fellow- 
ship are to be found here. Here you see God’s 
special Providence working out the redemp- 
tion of the land through the instrumentality 
of a complete dispensation, wiih its full com- 
plement of apostles, Scripture, and inspira- 
tion. Rest assured, my friends, when we are 
dead and gone, all the events that are transpir- 
ing around us in these days shall be written 
and embodied in history, and shall be unto 
future generations anew gospel of God’s saving 
grace. The Lord is in our midst, not 2s a dead 
Deity, but as the living God of providence. 
He has gathered around him not a handful of 
men ; but a vast army of believing souls, from 
every corner of India, from Sind and Burmsh, 
from Lahore and Madras. And these are all 
marching under his guidance to the promised 
Jand. In the forefront are the ordained few, 
the delegates of Heaven, a complete band of 
apostles, with diverse gifts and talents suited to 
their respective vocation. Who feeds these 
men? The Lord. Who leads them? The 
Lord. Know ye not, brethren, that there are 
a number of soulsin India who, under divine 
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command, have come out of the world and 
whom the world disowns; who feed not upon 
earthly food, but upon the food supplied by 
Heaven? Look at these helpness souls, with 
their families—men, women, and children— 
living from day to day upon mere alms and 
pecarious contributions. They have no fixed 
adequate income whereby to support them- 
selves. They have taken the vow of poverty, 
which interdicts money-making and self-sup- 
port. They take no though: for the morrow 
what they shall eat or what they sball put on. 
The Lord gives to each his daily bread. Each 
day bringeth tke bare necessaries of life. The 
morrow is entirely dark. Indeed, it is a mys- 
tery and a marvel how so many mouths are 
fed daily ; and yet for fifteen years we have 

mauaged to go on, not stumbling, not starv- 
ing. He who feedeth the sparrow gives to 
this band of ascetic brothers theirfood and 
raiment. The spirit of Moses leads modern 

Israel through the wilderness of the world; 

and when they are hungry the Lord showers 

manna from above, and when they feel thirsty 

the barrep rocks send forth gushing streams 

of water. Verily, it is the living Jehovah who 

feeds us, his poor but trusting apostles, with 

the bread of life. He sustains the body, in- 

spires the soul. Our strength is he the Lord, 

and our light too. We try to live in a truly 

bumble and apostolical spirit, relying solely 

upon the guidance and inspiration of Provi- 
dence. 

Is this new gospel a dispensation, or is it 
simply a new system of religion, which human 
understanding bas evolved? I say it stands 
upon the same level with the Jewish dispen- 
sation, the Christian dispensation, aud the 
Vaishnava dispensation through Chaitanya. 
lt isa divine dispensation fully entitled to a 
place among the various dispensations and 
reveiations of the world. But is it equally 
divine, equally authoritative? Christ’s Dis- 
pensation is saii to be divine. I say that 
this dispensation is equally divine. As- 
suredly the Lord of Heaven has sent this 
New Gospel unto the world. The same living 
God who has in sundry different ages sent 
sundry dispensations of his grace has 
vouchsafed unto us this new gospel, in or- 
der that we may preach its saving truths 
in the world; but is there not conceit and 
vaingloriousness in our proclamation of the 
New Dispensation? Surely, people would say 
that in including our new creed in the categcry 
of the world’s dispensations we are trying to 
arrogate to ourselves honors which are due to 
Moses andJesus. ‘Does it not argue the bight 
of presumption,” they would say, “ that anum- 
ber of striplings on the banks of the Gauges 
shouid venture to stand on the same level with 
Jesus and rob him of hiscrown? What! Are 
we to accept these men as Heaven sent apos- 
tles? Compare the short-lived glory which 
man gives to man to the eternal glory which 
the Lord gave to his Beloved Son, Jesus,”” Am 
| ambitious of prophetic honor and authority? 
They say I am. I say If am not, Again and 
again bave I said: I seek not the prophet’s 
glory. I contend not for prophetic honors. 
Yet am I pot ashamed of what I have said re- 
garding my exalted office as an apostle of the 
New Dispensation. In spite of reiterated re- 
moustrances, it has been whispered already 
that we are trying not to glorify the Dispensa- 
tion, but to glorify ourselves. If Christ was 
the center of bis Dispensation, am I not the 
center of this? Ungenerous and untruthful 
crities have insinuated that, as Jesus claimed 
to be the King of the Jews, for which offense 
his enemies crucified him, so am I ambitious 
of being honored as king of the Indians—of 
the Bengalis, at any rate. Ab! it is certainly 
not fair or kind of our critics to say so. Shall 
a sinner vie with Christ for honors? God for- 
bid. Jesus was a born saint, and I a great sin- 
ner. Blessed Jesus! Holy Spirit, my honored 
Master! If India will revile and persecute me 
and take my life-blood out of me, drop by 
drop, still, Jesus, thou shall continue to have 
my homage! I bave taken the vow of loyalty 
before thee, and I will not swerve from it, God 
help me! These lips are thine for praise, and 
these hands are thine in service. Son of God, 
Llove thee truly. And, though scorved and 
bated for thy sake, I will love thee always and 
remain an humble servant at thy blessed feet. 
However, 1 must tell you, gentlemen, that I 
am connected with Jesus’s Gospel and occupy 
a prominent place in it. lam the Prodigal 
Sou of whom Christ spoke, and I am trying to 
return to my Father in a penitent spirit. Nay, 
I will say more for the delectation and editica- 
tion of my opponents. I am not Jesus ; but [ 
ain Judas, that vile man who betrayed Jesus 
into the hands of his infuriated persecutors. 
That man’s spirit is in me. The veritable 
Judas who sinned against truth and Jesus is in 
my heart. If I honor Jesus and like to sit 
among his disciples, is there not another side 
of my life which is carnal and worldly and sin- 
ful? I am Judas-like so far as I love sin. 
Then tell me not 1 am trying toexalt myself. 











No. A prophet’s crown sits not on my 2ead. 
My place is at Jesus’s feet. Fear not, thee, my 
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friends, that a man of conscious sin,one 60 
vile in his own estimation, will covet high pro- 
phetic honors. I can assure you that I have 
done and will do all in my power to prevent 
my exaltation to the rank of Jesus and other 
sainted prophets. If [ really meant to be a 
prophet, I would try another dispensation, 
where I would find scope for my ambition, an- 
other Church, where I could establish my me- 
diatorial position and authority. Believe me, 
every inch of this man is real, tremendously 
real, 

If I wanted honor, I would say so at once, 
without the least reservation, There is 
nothing so good as being outspoken and candid. 
Whatever my shortcomings might be, I have 
within me that fearless honesty which, re- 
gardless of opprobrium, would tell the public 
what I really felt. Be assured, then, that my 
heart doth not delight in vaingloriousness ; 
but seeks the humble position of a servant at 
the feet of Jesus and other masters. I may be 
rhetorical, a little too metaphorical, in what I 
say. You may accuse me of indulging freely 
in the poetry of religion. Perhaps it is the 
Asiatic’s fault. ‘The East is the land of poetry. 
Our literature is all imagery, our language alie- 
gory. Almost instinctively these Oriental 
nations talk in parables. And did not Christ 
Jesus speak in parable? If I use metaphor, 
surely, you baveno right to construe it in its 
literal sense. You are bound to take my 
words in the exact sense in which I employ 
them ; but the fact is otherwise. If I say “1 
see God,”’ you could rush to the inference that 
I perceive my God with the outward eye and 
that my God vision is all imagination. And when 
Isay “Isat with Moses and Jesus the other 
day,’’ behold you run and proclaim unto the 
world I have seen two human figures, or, 
rather, their ghosts. You would put a ludi- 
crous interpretation upon a plain piece of poet- 
ry and then ridicule it asa fact of life. Ab! it 
is the Eastern passion for metaphor, the vein 
of poetry so characteristic of Oriental nations 
that has ruined me. [Laughter.} Let not my 
poetry mislead you, as it has done many an un- 
guarded and credulous critic. Donot think 
I soar into the sky and work miracles in the 
spirit-world. I make no pretension tu super- 
naturalism. Let the Asiatic and the European 
remember this. Take me, gentlemen, at my 
worth. It would be a ecandal to hold me up 
as the prophet of the New Dispensation, for 
my individuality is lost in the community that 
forms my Church. This dispensation will not 
tolerate any form of egotism. It hides me in 
my brother apostles. Jt conceals and absorbs 
the singular in the plural. We are lost in each 
other, and all distinctive personality is merged 
in the unity of the common Church. If I speak 
now, it must be in the name of my Church, the 
united fraternity of the apostles of the new 
gospel. It will probably be said that each dis- 
pensation bas a central personality, and that, 
therefore, willingly or unwillingly, I must per- 
mit myself to be treated as a Moses or a Chai- 
tanya. 

Let me tell ycu that this seems impossi- 
ble, for we represent a New Dispensation. 
Its distinguishing feature is its immedacy, its 
denial of a mediator. While all other dispens- 
ations have their special mediatorial agency 
between God and a sinful world, here we have 
no such thing—no intercessor, no mediator. 
None of my fellow-believers would take God at 
second hand; but would go direct to him for 
light and salvation, thinking it wrong and im- 
pious to rely upou me or anybody else fo, 
intercession. The humblest sinner bases his 
supplication for divine mercy upon the merits 
of no saint or martyr, but upon the merits of 
the Lord alone. In the immediate presence of 
the Deity the least among us daily seeks eternal 
life. Upon every theist the new gospel imposes 
tbe vow of direct worship. This is the peculi- 
arity of the present dispensation, and in this, 
more perhaps thanin anything else, it differs 
from all other dispensations. There is, indeed, 
no place fora prophet-mediator in this dis- 
pensation. Why sball I, then, be accused of 
harboring in my mind the mean ambition 
which the New Dispensation so thoroughly 
interdicts? Then bus—enough. We have had 
enough of this accusation and impeachment 
these twelve years. My infatuated critics and 
cruel persecutors will, perbaps, go on and 
would not stop. Already they have tor- 
mented my heart and burnt my bones with the 
fire of persecution. Often have I suffered 
deep and unutterable agony. For nearly a 
quarter of a century have I suffered reviling 
and calumny, and altogether the shades in 
my life are awfully dark and dismal. Quietly 
have I endured life’s numerous trials, and, 
thank God, they have greatly contributed to 
my education and discipline. Do not teil me 
the honor which the world has given me has 
turned my head. If honor has turned my head 
one way, my sorrows and trials have turned it 
the other way; so that somehow Providence 
has managed to keep my head in equilibrium. 
[Laughter.} I have shared honorand dishonor, 
popularity and unpopularity, exaltation and 
humiliation, and amid these ups and downs of 


life I am firm and steady in the safe-keeping of 
Providence. Be not afraid. God is with us. 

Some time ago, I remember, I was convers- 
ing with one of the most pious Christian 
officials in India, now an ex-lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. In the course of the conversation, he 
looked at me seriously and calmly for some 
moments, and said: *‘ What is it that makes 
you look so healthy and cheerful? Is it be- 
cause you have a contented soul?” The ques- 
tion took me by surprise and somewhat con- 
founded me, and 1 think I was nct able to 
answer it quite satisfactorily. I have since 
thought over the incident, and the question has 
recurred to me again and again. There is, 
evidently, something in me which suggests 
this question, and I thank God for it. There 
is a native buoyancy in my soul which pre- 
vents its sinking in the sea of trial, and enables 
it, with God’s grace, to rise triumphantly 
above the billows of danger and difficulty. 
Amid the dark clouds of trial and tribulation, 
the soul’s sunshine cheers me. My daily 
prayer makes my life sweet amid the untold 
bitternesses which beset me. In my faith I 
am supremely happy. In communion is the 
true secret of my joy. Really, friends, l am 
happy, very happy in my God. Though I ery, 
he is sure to make me smile. Yes, the world 
would make me aman of sorrow; but my be- 
loved Father makes me unspeakably happy in 
the sweet faith he has vouchsafed unto me. 
Bless him, O my soul, who has made thee 
truly happy. A word of praise 1 must also 
offer unto the blessed Son of God, for he too 
has made me whatl am. His sacrificial blood, 
freely given unto a wicked world, has gone 
into my very life-blood. While { was in 
the mother’s womb I drank that precious 
blood and grew in stature and strength. 
Let me remark, parenthetically, I speak 
metaphorically. [Laugbter.] That is to 
say, [ was born to learn and practice for- 
bearance, of which Jesus furuished so eminent 
an example. Forbear and forgive—that was 
the watchword of Christ’s life, and those whu 
have drunk his spirit cannot but enjoy the 
sweetness of forgiving love. If numberless 
enemies surround you in the battle-field of 
life, the best way of vanquishing them is to do 
what Jesus did. Pray for them, for they know 
not what thcy do. Surely, you can afford to 
simile at those puny bands which are trying to 
teke the citadel of truth by storm. The sol- 
dicrs of God must not indulge in the pastime 
of ‘destroying mosquitoes with heavy artil- 
lery.”” We have more serious things to attend 
to in life. Webave to deal with eternal veri- 
ties. Let us think of Him who delighted not 
iu resenting enmity ; but who, though cruelly 
reviled, persecuted, and crucified, poured out 
the blessed blood of forgiveness and love over 
his foes. And it was by forgiveness that he 
conquered the wicked world. Let us prove 
worthy disciples of the Lord Jesus. As he 
stood unmoved, the very perfection of seren- 
ity and peace, amid the rage and fury of in- 
furiated eaemies and the troubles and agonies 
of bitter persecution, so let us bear the bur- 
dens of life with cheerful bearts, forgive our 
foes with swect love, and convince un antag- 
ecnistic world of the truth of our cause by our 
joyful faith and sweet trust io God’s Provi- 
dence. The uew Gospel isaGospel of joy and 
blessed are they who rejoice in it. 

Besides immediacy, there is another charac- 
teristic of the present dispensation which 
distinguishes it from all other religions. It 
is inclusive, while they are wore or less 
exclusive. They exclude each other; but 
this includes all religions. If it does not 
include all, it is fatal to itself. This dis- 
pensation shuns altogether the old path of 
exclusivism, and establisbes for itself the new 
character of an all-embracivg and al) absorb- 
ing eclecticism. No one can be true to the 
New Dispensation who induiges in sectarian 
hatred and bigotry, and lives ina strait church, 
which excludes the rest of the world. All the 
old cburches hated and excluded and denied 
each other, each claiming a monopoly of truth 
and salvaéion; but here is catholicity in the 
New Temple, which takes in one vast sweep 
all space and all time. Let me explain this 
more fu!ly and philosophically. In doing so,1 
shall have to dwell at some length upon two 
important points, which, if rightly compre- 
hended, will give you an idea of the pre-: m- 
inently catholic character of the New Dispen 
sation. 

The new faith is absolutely synthetical. 
life isin unity. It loves unity above every- 
thing else. It values synthesis above analy- 
sis, one above many. Synthesis and analy_ 
sis are logical terms, and may fairly 
be left to Mill and Whately to be 
dealt with asthey might wish. Why import 
them into theology? some might ask. They 
have their uses in the domain of theology. 
Verily, the philosophy of syntbesis is of the 
highest importance to religion and perilous 
has every effort been to work out human re- 
demption without it. Many an exalted system 
of faith went adrift in the absence of the rudder 
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of unity, and was shipwrecked upon the 





theacherous shoals of sectarianism. Gentle- 
men, trifle not with unity. In the logie of 
synthesis is the world’s salvation. In unity is 
science ; and in unity, too, is salvation. What 
are the men of science doing in these days? 
They are only evolving the unity of law and 
principle out of multiplicity of phenomena. 
From a vast induction of varied phenomena, a 
huge mass of facts and figures, tuey evolve by 
processes of generalization and classification 
the unity of force and cause. To resolve multi- 
plicity into unity, many into one, is scieuce. 
Why is it that the world honors Christ and the 
other prophets? Because they loved synthesis 
above analysis; because they were unitists, 
if I may use the expression. God is the 
grandest and sublimest synthesis, the har- 
mony of all truth and the unity of all good- 
ness. He is Oue Person, eround whom gather 
various attributes. Thirty-three millions of 
divinities, the endless permutations and com- 
binations of these varied attributes, are the 
multiplicity of theology, to which the unscien- 
tifie polytheist pays homage. But the scientific 
monotheist worships the Supreme One, amid 
his many attributesand manifestations. Mono- 
theism represents the ecience of religion, the 
philosophy of God-consciousress, the logic of 
syothesis; while polytheism is anarchy and 
chaos in religion, the death of science, logic, 
and philosophy. If you stop at analysis, and 
deal with broken fragments of divine attri- 
butes, you are as disloyal to science as you are 
to theology. Carry back these fragments into 
the indivisible unity of the Divine Person, and 
you have vindicated both science and religion. 
Surely, multiplicity is death, but unity is life. 
In the sea of analysis you are lost amid divis- 
ions, quarrels, perplexity, and confusion. You 
find peace as soon as you enter the tranquil 
haven of synthesis. Come, then, to the syn- 
thetic unity of the Ne® Dispensation. You 
will see how all other dispensations are har- 
monized and unified in this; a whole host of 
churches resolved into a scientific uniiy. In 
the midst of the multiplicity of dispensations 
in the world there is indubitably a concealed 
unity, and it is of the highest importance to us 
all that we shou'd discover it with the light of 
logic and sci ; for and salvation 
are one thing, and unity and purity are identi- 
cal. Who can count the many churches in the 
world, with their endless divisions and sub- 
divisions? Tangled in the folds of perplexing 
polemics, the world sees no way of escape, aud 
in plaintive strain cries: Who will come to my 
rescue? Only science can deliver the world, 
and bring light and order out of chaos and 
darkness. If there is science in all things, is 
there no science in the dispensations of God? 
Do these alone stand beyond the reign of law 
and order? Are they the arbitrary and errat- 
ic movements of lawless anarchy? Are they 
mere accidents, that happen without method 
orreason? SureI am that, amid their appa- 
rent anomalies and contradictions, there is a 
logical unity of idea and method and an un- 
broken continuity of sequence. All these dis- 
pensations are connected with each other in 
the economy of Providence. They are con- 
nected in one continuous chain, which may be 
traced to the earliest age. They area conca- 
tenated series of ideas, and when rationally 
apprehended they show asystematic evolution 
of thought, a development of religious life. 
Popular opinion, however, on this subject has 
always run ina different line. Men have not 
seen, and, therefore, they have ignored and 
denied the connecting link between the several 
dispensations. ‘The New Dispensation has dis- 
covered the missing link. It bas found the 
secret thread which goes through these dispen- 
cations and keeps them together. Where others 
ree only confusion and anomaly, it sees order 
and continuity. Joyfully it exclaims: I have 
found the science of dispensation at last—unity 
in multiplicity. Here is Hinduism; here is 
Buddhism. Tome they appear linked together. 
Here is Judaism and here is Christianity. I see 
unity in this duality. Unscientific men may 
try to dissociate the two; but true science con- 
nects Moses with Jesus in logical sequence. O 
Moses, thou venerable prophet, leader of the 
Jews, thou camiest into the world fifteen centu- 
ries before Christ. Thou hadst no idea of Jesus, 
Thou didst not know of his coming. And yet 
thy life and career prophesied Jesus. Thou 
didst begin Israel’s march to the promised land. 
But another, far greater, was to complete thy 
work, Didst thou know this, Jehovah’s serv- 
ant? Or was it thy conviction that Judaism 
was the final dispensation and that no progress 
was possible beyond that? Or camest thou to 
prepare the world for thy master, Jesus Christ? 
Say, Moses, was not thy gospel only a typical 
prelude of that which was to follow? In Jesus 
we see the logical consequence of Moses. The 
New Testament is the necessary logical se- 
quence of the Old Testament. The two are 
parts of the same dispensation. Or why do 
you, Christian brethren, bind together in one 
volume those apparently contradictory books, 
the Old and the New Testament? Is there not 
awide gulf between Moses and Jesus? Did 
not the Jews crucify Jesus? Are not the Jews 








even to the present day implacable enemies of 
the prophet of Nazareth? Why did not the 
Christian Dispensation say to the Old Testa- 
ment: “Vile and hateful foe, avaunt. Go 
with thy Moses and Israel, thy law of blood 
for blood, thy narrow, bard Judaism! Thy 
people have killed my Lord Jesus. Away!’ 
Killed Jesus! Can it beso? Let us hear what 
Christ himself said. He said he came to ful- 
fill, not to destroy the Old Testament. He 
did not annihilate, he completed and perfected 
the Church of Moses. Logic looks upon 
Christ as the inevitable logical sequence of 
Moses. I see Christ in Moses. The Jew 
of the New Testament is the Jew of the Old 
Testament developed and matured. Moses 
is the prefiguration of Jesus. Jesus is 
Moses perfected. Know ye not that coming 
events cast their shadows before? Moses 
taught sternjustice and inaugurated the reign 
of law. Jesus taught love and established the 
kingdom of grace. Fear is the beginning of 
wisdom ; loveisits perfection. The theology 
of love is the logical complement of the the- 
ology of fear. The dispensation of grace is 
the necessary logical result of the dispensa- 
tion of justice. Love is the fulfillment of 
law. Thetwothus form one integral gospel 
and are indissolubly connected. Can you sep- 
arate Jesusfrom Moses? You cannot. Come, 
then, Moses and Christ! Hail Moses-Christ, 
unity in duality! In blessed union forever 
knit together, who can disunite you? Andif 
these spirits come together, will not Paul fol- 
low? You know ratiocination. Itis nothing 
but the evolution of what is called the con- 
clusion from two given premises. The 
major and the minor premises involve and 
necessitate the eccmclusion. To evolve it is 
logic. Given Moses and Christ, Paul is a 
logical aud a theological necessity. Having 
produced those two great characters, the world 
was bound to produce athird. St. Paul was, 
indeed, a necessity. There wasan urgent need 
of Paul, of ove who would say “ For me to live 
is Christ.”” How noble, how beautiful the soul 
of St. Paul! Can we do without him? Christi- 
anity minus St. Paul—just conceive that! What 
if, soon after the Gospel scenes were enacted, 
the curtain fell over the history of the Church? 
What if the thread of the narrative terminated 
suddenly and abruptly at the point where the 
Evangelists left it? Imagination recoils from 
the unfinished drama. Logic disapprovingly 
turns away from the sad inconsequence, from 
the incomplete syllogism. Christ necessitated 
Paul. Without the latter the logic of the 
Church was incomplete. Paul lived in Jesus 
and was evolved as soon as natural exigen- 
cies called him forih. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles was a logical sequence of the 
life and character of his Masier, Jesus, So 
loyal and logical an apostle was, indeed, 
a component part of Christ’s dispensation. 
Paul in Christ and Christ in Paul—the two 
are inseparably connected. And yet Paul 
never saw his Master except in spirit. A 
glorious man be was, @ worthy servant of a 
worthy master. Not having seen, he yet be- 
lieved ; and be so thoroughly believed that he 
lived in Jesus. When Christ said Blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet believed, 
he had his eye on the future Paul. We eee 
the tenderer side of Christ’s life reflected in 
the soft, imaginative, and susceptible heart of 
St.John. He is the heart of Christ, which we 
miss in the synoptical Gospels, otherwise so 
faithful in their portraiture of character and 
events. The sweet love of Christ fills the 
small cup of St. John’s heart and overflows 
the pages of his Gospel. It is full of such 
touching expressions as ‘‘I in them and thou 
in me’’; ‘‘ I am the viae, ye are the branches.” 
In language at once rich and glowing in 
oriental imagery, John expounds the unity of 
the disciple with the Master, and shows how 
they are spiritually connected and identified, 
If John was connected sentimentally with 
Christ, Paul was connected doctrinally. He 
was the theological interpreter of his Master. 
The theology of Christ incarnated is Paul. 
The logie which connects them is undeniable, 
There would have been no Christianity with- 
out Paul. He showed how one who had nqer 
seen his chief could yet ‘* put him on’’ so com- 
pletely as to show an indivisible unity of 
thought. Admit, then, Paul to be a necessary 
logical adjunct and consequent of Christ, as 
Moses was, indeed, his antecedent. Does thecon- 
tinuity stop here? No. If the New Testament 
follows the Old in the line of logical sequenca, 
the New Dispensation follows as necessarily 
all the dispensations which have gone before 
it. If you cannot separate Paul from Christ, 
surely, you cannot separate us from Paul, 
Are we not servants of Paul and apostles of 
Jesus? Yes. You cannot regard us other- 
wise. Students of history will, no doubt, admit 
chronological succession ; students of theol- 
ogy will discover Christian influence; but 
students of logic will see in the present move- 
ment a deduction and a sequence resulting 
from the Christian Dispensation. You cannot 
deny us. We are the fulfillment of Moses. 
He was simply the incarnation of Divine Con- 








science ; but there was no science in his teach- 
ings, that science which in modern times is 
80 greatly honored. Let Moses grow 
into modern science, and you have the 
New Dispensation, which may be char- 
acterized as the union of conscience 
and science. As for Christ, we are surely 
among his honored ambassadors. We are a 
deduction and a corollary from his teachings. 
The New Dispensation is Christ’s prophecy 
fulfilled. Jesus foretold and foreshadowed 
other dispensations. He said the Comforter 
would come after him and guide the world 
“into all truth.”” Do you not remember those 
prophetic words, ‘I have yet many things to 
say unto you; but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit, when he the Spirit of Truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth”? And touch- 
ing the subject of unity, what can be a clearer 
foreboding than those words of Paul, “That 
in the dispensation of the fullness of time he 
might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in Heaven and which 
are in earth, even in him’’? 

In the present dispensation, then, which 
sums up and integrates all things in God, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Comforter, 
one cannot fail to recognize the fulfillment of 
an ancient prophecy, the realization of Chris- 
tian and Pauline anticipations. What do we 
see before us in India to-day but the fruit of 
that tree whose seed Jesus planted and Paul 
watered centuries ago? The imagination of 
the unbeliever may say Jesus is opposed to us 
and is far away from us; but faith points to 
his spirit in us and maintains an unbroken 
continuity of dispensation. Wherever a 
dozen disciples are gathered in his name, he 
is there. Weare imbued with his spirit. If 
it be true that our ancient Aryan ancestors 
have influenced us, it is equally true that Christ 
has Christianized us. The acts of his Hindu 
aposties will form a fresh chapter in his uni- 
versal Gospel. He cannot deny us his logical 
succession. Assuredly he accepts us. And so 
Paul too. Wilt thou reject us, Saint Paul? 
Revered brother, wilt thou cast us away as 
thine enemies? Is not thy spirit in us? Let 
our lives testify. My friends, what was Paul’s 
great mission? To obliterate the distinction 
between Jew and Geatile. I speak to you 
Gentiles, said he. Inasmuch as I am the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office. For 
there is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek, for the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him. Again, in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians: ‘‘ By one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles.” Paul was raised by God to 
break caste and level the distinctions of race, 
color, and nationality; and nobly did he fulfill 
his mission. The Jew and the Gentile he 
made into one body. The modern Pauls of 
the New Dispensation are carrying on a sim- 
flar crusade against caste in India. The 
obnoxious distinctions between Brahmin and 
Sudra, between Hindu and Yavana, between 
Asiatic and European we thoroughly pro- 
scribe in the gospel of love we have pro- 
claimed. In the housebold of God there is 
no invidious distinction, and, therefore, this 
dispensation gathers all men and nations, all 
races and tribes, the high and the low, and 
seeks to establish one vast brotherhood among 
the children of the great God, who hath made 
of one blood all nations of men. Let them 
that have eyes see that in the midst of the 
great spiritual revolution and revival go- 
ing on iu this land Moses and Christ and 
Paul are gathering through us the many tribes 
of Israel, and uniting all in the name of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In this anti-caste move- 
ment, which daily brings Jew and Gentile, 
Hindu and Christian, nearer and nearer in 
spiritual fellowship, the chief workers are 
verily the logical sequence of Moses, Jesus, 
and Paul. Have not these prophets raised up 
at different times minor prophets, holy fathers 
and saints and martyrs of the Reformation, who 
have all contributed to develop and extend 
their work till it has gone to the uttermost 
parts of the earth? In this long line of succes- 
sion, last and least are these humble apostles 
of the New Dispensation. But why doI carry 
the chain of logical sequence down to these 
days and this hour? Shall I not carry it up 
to the days of Greek philosophy and 
Hindu devotion; yea, to the earliest childhood 
of the world, when Adam in sweet innocence 
edored the Supreme God. I trace the second 
Adam to the first. The first Adam,I say, 
made the second Adam a logical necessity. 
Who was Adam? Whoever he was, whatever 
he was, before his fall he was surely Christ, 
uncontaminated and obedient humanity per- 
sonified. The innocent child of God had not 
yet been defiled by the world. He had not 
yet tasted the forbidden fruit. His heart was 
obedient unto the Lord, and his only creed 
was “Thy will be done.” Verily, the pure 
Adam was Christ. The two were united and 
identified. But when Adam fell Christ went 
out of him and was estranged from humanity. 
But could Christ remain loug as an exilefrom a 
sinfu) and sorrowing world? His recall was 
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a@ necessity. The son had disobeyed the 
Father. A reconciliation was necessary. The 
willin man had gone astray from the Divine 
Will. Its return was needful. ‘‘ Man fell’’ 
made ‘‘man rose again’”’ a necessity. ‘‘ Para- 
dise lost’’ made “Paradise regained” a necessity- 
An example of obedient sonship was really the 
logical sequence of Adam’s transgressions in 
the economy of Divine Providence. In the 
plan of redeeming mercy the tragedy of man’s 
disobedience and expulsion from Heaven 
necessitated and predestined his final reconcili- 
ation with God in Christ. 80 Christ was a 
necessity. But the world needed something 
more than innocence, It needed tried purity. 
Mere childlike innocence could not stand in 
the hour of trial. Adam was unable to with- 
stand the wily machinations of the tempter; 
but when the Son of God was tempted, he said: 
“*Get thee behind me, Satan.” It was such an 
example of tried and triumphant righteousness 
that the world needed, and in Jesus it found it- 
Humanity was lost in Adam, but was recovered 
in Christ. The human will broke with the 
Divine in Adam ; it was reconciled and attuned 
to it in the Prophet of Nazareth. The first 
Adam broke the harmony of Heaven and earth ; 
the second Adam restored it. The un‘ty of 
Divinity and humanity in man was destroyed 
by Adam, and God and man became a conflict- 
ing duality. In Christ’s atonement the two 
were united, and the Blessed Son was at one 
with the Father. Behold the beauty of this 
chain of logical sequence from Adam to Christ 
and from Christ down to modern times! How 
all prophets and reformers, all scriptures and 
dispensations are linked together in the unity 
of a vast synthesis, each growing out of nation- 
al exigences in the fullness of time, and all fol- 
lowing in the regular ord@ of sequence, accord- 
ing to recognized laws of thought ! How many 
dispensations has the Lord of nations vouch- 
safed ; how many are yetto come? Yet in their 
multiplicity is a wonderful unity. Analysis 
shows they are many; but synthesis proves 
they are one—the gradual unfolding of one 
identical purpose in the saving economy of 
Providence, the redemption of nations. Bring 
into a focus these scattered dispensations, and 
you will at once find their harmony in science, 
their unity in truth and God. 
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ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 
SEVENTH PaPEs. 

To go back and take up a dropped stitch, let 
us consider for a moment the works of Wil- 
liam Bradford and James R. Brevoort. 

Mr. Bradford was born in New Bedford, 
Mass., and took up art as a profession quite 
late in life. He was in the whirl of trade be- 
fore he became an artist, and the commercia 
shrewdoess thus acquired has had much to do 
with his success as a painter. Mr. Bradford 
goes toward the North Pole for his sub- 
jects, and paints icebergs and ice-fields in a 
way quite hisown. It is a good thing to do 
any one thing better than any other man ; and 
this artist’s icebergs are almost, if not quite 
unique. The novelty of his subjects has done 
much to bring Mr. Bradford into notice. His 
painting is mechanically correct; his color is 
said to be true by those who have studied the 
scenery of the ice-regions. His pictures are to 
be found in many of the best collections in 
Europe, and the Queen and Royal Family of 
England have been his patrons. He has ex- 
bibited in the Royal Academy, London, “ by 
command of Her Majesty,’’ and his works 
have been and stiJl are “the fashion’’ in 
London. Mr. Bradford’s studio is in Union 
Square, where he has a most interesting col- 
lection of notes from the North Pole. 

James R. Brevoort bas not been crushed 
under the burden of his academic honors. He 
bas been an academician since 1863, and has 
gone on painting fresh and vigorous and 
studious works. Changeful skies, lonely heaths, 
groups of broadly painted, rugged trees, 
moods of the weather—wherever Mr. Bre- 
voort’s pictures have to do with these things 
he is most successful. He has had the good 
sense not to despise new methods in art, and 
in the matter of technical treatment there is a 
wide difference between his earlier and later 
pictures, a difference greatly in favor of the 
latter. His ‘“‘ Day of Wind and Rain on the 
Heath”’ (Academy, No. 422) is infinitely better 
than any of his earlier Italian pictures. Mr. 
Brevoort’s studio is in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
on Twenty-third Street. 

In 1873 there was in Munich a group of 
young American artists in regard to whose 
works critics and professors alike prophesied 
great things. William M. Chase was one of 
this group, and no other one bas more faith- 
fully verified the prophesies then made. Mr, 
Chase was a worker. He shirked no task; he 
labored indefatigably. He sought out every 
source of information. He was too catholic in 
bis views of art to be bound in the tenets of any 
one school or any one master. He studied the 











works and ways of all the famous artists, until 
he learned the secret of their fame. To-day 
he was at the feet of Piloty, to-morrow at the 
feet of Wagner, always glad of ideas from 
any source. He learned much of the Munich 
masters ; but suddenly bethought him: *‘ What 
have I to learn of the older masters? Surely, 
there are some secrets of color and chiaroscuro 
that can be best learned of them.” And forth- 
with our enthusiast in on his way to Venice, 
where we find him a student before the works 
of Tintoretto and other great masters of color. 
Now he is in New York, and has all the honors 
that so justly belong tohim. Let us lift the 
great bronze knocker of the stateliest door 
in the Tenth-Street Studio Building, and enter 
the finest studio in this city, if not in the whole 
country. A blackamoor (it would never do 
to call this man, with his silent, grave face and 
tasseled fez, a mere ‘‘colored person’’) opens 
the door, and points to a great chair, covered 
with a leopard’s skin—one of a score of 
quaint and curious chairs which might have 
come out of old castles or old cottages and 
which have probably gone into many and 
many a picture.’ There is plenty to look at in 
this studio: hangings of leather, of silk, oj 
tapestry, old armor, old household utensils, 
lanterns that have hung in quaint streets of 
Gothic towns, lamps that have hung before 
shrines and altars, cabinets in which princes 
have sometimes locked up their secrets, chests 
in which thrifty Dutch wives of rich burgo- 
masters have locked up their “purple and 
fine-twined linen.” Here are palms, green 
and thrifty, in huge brass jardiniéres; and 
under their feathery leaves sit gay-plum- 
aged birds—parrots that talk, parrots that 
bite, parrots that, in their scarlet and gold, 
look contemptuously on the quiet grays and 
browns which visitors wear. There are stud- 
ies and pictures on the walls. There is Len- 
bach’s portrait of Dr. Déllinger. There is 
Duveneck, who, sitting astride a chair, with 
long pipe in mouth, looks unutterable approval 
of the work done here. And Chase himself 
comes forward with a quiet word of welcome. 
Chase is a man who knows what he wants to 
do, and does it. What he does he makes as 
little fuss about as possible. To doa thing 
well, in its simplest way—that is the secret of 
getting on. That is a secret this artist has 
mastered. He dares to give the cold shoulder 
to conventionalities. When he has a picture 
in mind, he has an end in view which he must 
attain. If he doesn’t attain it, his foot goes 
through the canvas. He despises no means 
that are means to his end. He would paint 
with a broom or a trowel, if he could accom- 
plish his end better thereby. Vigor of treat- 
ment, purity of color, felicity in the choice of 
subjects, originality of composition—all these 
qualities may be foundin various degrees in Mr. 
Chase’s work. There is supremely, also, the 
verve of enthusiasm. There are faults, also, 
There is sometimes a sacrifice of expression to 
mere feeling. Theidea that Mr. Chase has he 
makes a memorandum of on canvas; it be- 
comes forever a picture to the eye of his mind; 
but the entire public has not the eye of Mr. 
Chase’s mind wherewith to see the picture. 
There is only the memorandum; and 
they are tantalized by the idea _ that 
it means far more than they can make out. 
This urtist is a man of wonderful versatil- 
ity. The man who is well grounded in the 
principles of drawing and who has a profound 
color sense may do this. All things are no 
more than colored forms. Versatility in art is 
to have a clever hand and a trained eye, and to 
have thoroughly mastered the teclnical prin- 
ciples. A man having these qualifications wit 
make good or bad pictures, then, according to 
the depth and breadth of his imagination. 
While Mr. Chase is versatile, he paints some 
subjects much better than others. Figures, 
portraits of people that please him, strong 
faces, men and women who can wear pictur- 
esque costumes without looking like fools— 
here the artist is at his best. His landscapes, 
leaving out a certain freshness of color, are 
not far above that quality expressed by the 
word indifferent. A field, or a forest, or a 
flock of sheep are not the things that put the 
artist at his best. Human life, warm blood of 
youth, the repose of old age, the great con- 
trasts in life and character, these take hold of 
the artist’s soul and urge his fingers on to their 
best work. His interiors are excellent; but 
they are not subjects below Mr. Chase’s abili- 
ties. Among his best works may be reckoned 
the portraits of Piloty’s five beautiful chil- 
dren; “The Dowager,” which was at the 
Academy Exhibition of 1875; ‘Ready for the 
Ride,” now in the possession of the Union 
League Club; and “The Apprentice.”” The 
portrait of Gen. James Watson Webb, which 
formed a part of Mr. Chase’s contribution to 
last year’s American Artists’ Exhibition, was 
a triumph of portraiture, as well as a tri- 
umph for the artist’s methods of work. Buts 
small portion of this artist’s work of the year 
has found its way into the Exhibition. He bas 
at the American Art Gallery five pictures. 
His studio interior js @ careful study from his 
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own walls, and his own portrait (a capitay 
likeness) is not the least interesting part of 
the picture. There are also a luminous bit of 
Venice; a landscape, with sheep; a monastery 
garden, with sunlight and tender green of new 
grass, well represented: snd a girl at an organ. 
The latter picture has admirable technical 
qualities, but the subject is uninteresting and 
the details commonplace. Mr. Chase has been 
from the first one of the enthusiastic leaders 
in the movement for the emancipation of art 
from the slavery of old-fashioned convention- 
alities. His life and work in New York have 
been a vigorous and eloquent protest against 
the old-fogyism which has ruined the careers 
of so many young men. He has been promi- 
nently connected with the Art Students’ League 
from its foundation and has had much to do 
with the success of that excellent school. 

Miss A. 8. Canning, whose studio is at 337 
Fourth Avenue, bas done some clever work in 
black crayons. Her contribution to the Acad- 
emy Exhibition (No. 729) has a pretty thought 
in itself and in its title. 

If Henry Correja bad kept in his studio (at 
No. 130 West 22d Street) his picture of a female, 
called ‘‘ Safyiah’’ (whoever that may be), un- 
til he had learned that blacks cannot be used 
in the shadows of a face, without giving ita 
dirty look, he would by his contribution to the 
present Academy Exhibition have added 
something to his reputation. Mr. Correja’s 
figure pieces are good enough so long as he 
keeps them studies. The moment there is 
an attempt at elaboration there is deteriora- 
tion. Wecommend to him a careful study of 
Nature’s half-lights and half-tints. 

There are some men who paint for inscrut- 
able reasons. There are some pictures accepted 
at the Exhibitions for still more inscrutable 
reasons, The pictures of Oscar R. Coast and 
of Charles Bridgman are the special and im- 
mediate cause of this remark. Let us get up 
anew art society, for the suppression of medioc- 
rity. 

J. W. Casilear, N. A., has painted many and 
many a picture since 1831, when he became a 
bank-note engraver; but there still lingers in 
all his works the hard, mechanical trace of 
the steel plate and gravure. There are mists 
over the lakes, and mountains above the 
mists, and skies above the mountains; but 
the straight, oft-repeated lines go across the 
picture from side to side or from top to bot- 
tom. But there is besides this in Mr. Casilear’s 
pictures a geveral harmony of tone and much 
sweetness in the expression of little nooks of 
Nature. A picture that has a wide distance as 
hard as a clay-kiln floor is almost redeemed 
by a bit of foreground detail or a group of 
well-painted trees. There is so much that is 
goodin Mr. Casilear’s pictures that one can 
but wish that he train his hand toa greater 
freedom and learn this lesson of composition, 
that Nature never repeats the lines in her land- 
scapes. This artist has his studio at 51 West 10th 
Street. His most notable pictures have been 
the “Genesee Meadows” and “Lake Lu- 
cerne.”” They possess exactly the qualities 
that called out the following expression of 
opinion in The Art Journal of Jan., 1876: “‘Cas- 
ilear’s work is marked by a peculiarly silvery 
tone and delicacy of expression, which is in 
pleasant accord with Nature inrepose. . . . 
It is this perfect serenity of handling that is so 
attractive to connoisseurs.” 

New Yor, April 13th, 1881. 


Suuitary, 


OUR MILK SUPPLY AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue relations of the quantity and quality of 
cow’s milk to human health and vitality is 
such as to single it out for careful considera- 
tion. The various forms of artificial food have 
made but little progress toward superseding 
it. If only small babies and children and in- 
valids were the consumers, the demand would 
be enormous; but cooking and tea and coffee 
make also very large demands. So a grea, 
deal of mil is consumed in these forms by alj 
classes and all ages. New York City demands 
a yearly supply of over one hundred and 
twenty million quarts. So important is its 
purity that the city employs a skilled milk 
inspector, with deputies. As a state interest, 
it is so important that New Jersey bas recently 
passed a state law and directed the state board 
of health to employ inspectors. The vigor of 
the growing population depends often much 
upon the quality and the abundance of sup- 
ply. As so many of our cities crowd upon 
tide-water and are distant from sufficiently 
large tracts of pasturage, and as milk is not 
transportable at long distances, there is 
fear lest the supply shall become too 
scanty. Condensed milk in part makes 
up for this deficiency, but not in a very 
satisfactory way when it concerns the child 
or the invalid. As scarcity increases price, it 
also increases the temptation to adulteration. 
It will be a great step forward when in this 
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country all cows kept within city limits are 
subjected to inspection. 

In a duty which recently devolved upon us, 
fn search for pleuro-pneumonia, we came to 
know, as never before, how much country 
milk is produced in close city quarters, In 
some of these we found neatness the rule; in 
others the most disgusting uncleanliness. 
Enough was seen to prove that New York is 
not safe without dairy inspection, as well 
as milk inspection. It is not merely that 
distillery swill is used; but cattle are kept 
and pashed for a supply when in ill health, 
and early become a prey to tuberculoses or 
other diseases. The city milk-pens are well 
satisfied if a cow lasts two or three years. It 
is now being claimed, on so good an authority 
as Fleming, that “infantile diarrhea, scrofula, 
and tuberculoses may, to some extent, be due to 
the subjects being fed with raw milk from tu- 
berculous cows.”” The most common adulter 
ant of milk is water. Besides the risks from 
impure water, the greater evil is in the de- 
ficiency of food resulting from the dilution. 
The unfortunate child or invalid does not get 
the quantity of the nutriment which is required. 
Dr. Da Costa, of Philadelphia, reports the 
death of three children from starvation ona 
milk diet. The milk was proved to have been 
skimmed and then over 60 per cent. water. 
Investigation shows that frequently the milk 
is diluted by almost every middie-man between 
the farmer and the consumer. Soda is fre- 
quently added,to retard souring, and is not 
harmful in small quantities. Borax, saltpeter, 
ete. are added, for similar purposes. Salicylic 
acid is among the newer adulterants. Of the 
various tests proposed for the discovery of im- 
pure milk very few are available for the private 
consumer. The dealer can easily protect him- 
eelf,if he will. Experience and observation 
tell much as tothe quality of the milk. The 
lactometer is a ready test of the specific gravi- 
ty. Although not an absolute test, it is so in- 
forming that those dealing in milk will know 
how to read its lessons. Chemical analysis 
aids in detecting additions and in determining 
conformity to usual proportions. The percent- 
age of cream is found by the use of a lacto- 
batyrometer. It is evident that our cities can 
only be guarded as to the milk supply by a 
guarding of the sources from which it is derived 
and by a close system of inspectorship, which 
shall subject dealers, unawares, to a careful 
scrutiny. Where such laws have been rigidly 
enforced, under the direction of reliable and 
skillful inspectors the increased purity of 
milk has been apparent. So important is it 
that the materials of milk should be supplied 
that some foreign countries have encouraged 
the goat industry, for the very purpose of se- 
curing to the more moderate classes such a 
supply as shall be available for the necessary 
purposes of the household. It is unfortunate 
that Americans do not take to goats, and that 
there is but little prospect of a supply in this 
line. Condensed milk is at present the great 
resort of those who are in doubt as to a fresh 
milk supply. We claim that this should also 
be subjected to the close scrutiny of an organ- 
ized milk inspection. With its sugary and 
other constituents, it is not so apt to nourish 
and agree with children; but it should at 
least be made to respond to certain standards. 
Good and pure foods have very much to do 


~ With the vigor and vital force of the whole 


Population. With all the knowledge now fur- 
nished by chemistry and by series of experi- 
ments as to the food values of various aliments, 
we ought to be able to appreciate the standard 
of public health by approved methods of feed- 
ing. To do this, we cannot afford to be prac- 
tically dropping from our food-tables such a 
nutrient as milk, either by its imperfect pro- 
duction, its watery dilution, or its inadequate 
substitution. We, therefore, plead for stricter 
laws, both as to its production and dispensa- 
tion. If preparations thereof or substitutes 
therefor are offered, let these too be subjected 
to rigid investigation. Although milk is a 
peculiar juice, it will not be wonderful if the 
ingenuity of dealers should follow oleomar- 
garine butter by oleolactine milk, and thus 
the picture of acow upon the average city 
milk-wagon be only a reminder of the vacant 
past. Let us guard this great element of 
health and vitality as we would guard the 
defenses of life and the welfare of population, 





Tax use of quieting medicines for infauts, 
at the pleasure of nurse or mother, is simply 
murderous and should be punishable by 
law. Among those used in England and 
America, Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
was found to contain one grain of morpbia to 
an ounce, with other opium alkaloids. Two 
dores have caused the death of a child aged 
fifteen months. Gudfrey’s Cordial contains 
half a grain of opium to the ounce ; Dalby’s 
Carminative contains at least a sixth of a grain 


of opium to an ounce; Atkinson’s Infant Pre- 
servative (!: and Kaye’s, ditto have a drachm 
or n07: of laudanum to the pint ; while Steed- 
quarters of» grote af caloapel to such powder, 
gu a grain o to wi 

04 kil) many infante tre 
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Biblical Research, 


Ever since Sir Henry Rawlinson found the 
biblical Garden of Eden in the Chaldean Gan- 
dunias, or Kar-dunias, every item of evidence, 
whether for or against, and even every fresh 
discussion of the subject has proved of great 
interest. The French savant, H. Pognon, con- 
tributes the latest summary of facts bearing 
on the matter, in effect as follows: The words 
Mat Kar-du-ni-as signify “‘ the country of the 
city or fortress of the god Dunias.”” The term 
Kar (*‘ city” or “ fortress’) occurs in the prop- 
er names of several cities. For example, the 
inscription of Khorsabad tells how Sargon at 
first destroyed and afterward rebuilt the cities 
of Til-Shishli, of Kindai, and of Bit-Bagaya, 
and gave them the names Fortress of Nabi, 
Fortress of Sin, Fortress of Bin; Assur-nazir- 
pal constructed on the Euphrates a city be 
named Fortress of Assur-nazir-pal; and Sen- 
nacherib gave to the city of El-enzash the title 
Fortress of Sennacherib. The name Kar-Du- 
nias, however, never designates a city, but 
always a country; and the prefix Kar signifies 
of itself, perhaps, not merely ‘‘town,” but 
still more “region” or “country.” In this 
case, possibly, the country took name from a 
capital which is never mentioned anywhere. 
The kings of Kar-Dunias bad conquered Baby- 
lon and the country of Akkad at a very early 
epoch, impossible definitely to fix, yet prob- 
ably shortly after the time of Hammfrabi; 
and they held their supremacy over the dis- 
trict down to the moment of the grand Assyr- 
fan invasions. Thus every time the kings of 
Assyria made war upon those of Kar-Dunias, 
they began by invading Pabylonia. Further- 
more, it would appear that the term Kar 
Dunias designated not only the district that 
originally bore this name, but at length all the 
provinces which, like the country of Akkad» 
had submitted toit. Tothis effect Aussur-nazir- 
pal tells us that the territory conquered by him 
to the south of lower Zab formerly was a por- 
tion of Kar-Dunias ; and another text informs 
us that this territory was situated in the coun- 
try of Akkad. Such a statement naturally 
leads to the belief that the name Kar-Dunias 
was a special appellation of Babylonia. 
Singularly, however, their capital situated in 
the land of Akkad, the independent sovereigns 
of Babylon always bore the title of ‘“‘ Kings of 
the country of Sumir and of Akkad,” or that 
of ‘‘Kings of Babylon,” and never that of 
“Kings of Kar-Dunias.’’ Thus Sennacherib 
informs us that, when, iu his first campaign, he 
had beaten Mardik-pal-iddin (or Merodach 
Baladan), King of Kar-Dunias, he entered 
Babylon, and bestowed on a personage named 
Bel-ipish, or Bel-ibni, the royalty of the coun- 
try of Sumir and of Akkad, by which he meant 
simply that he made him king of Babylon, 
Still later the revolted Babylonians placed 
Suzub on the throne, and conferred on him the 
royalty of Sumir and of Akkad. A curious 
tablet of Sennacherib mentions the flight of 
Mardik-pal-iddin (Merodach Baladan), who is 
entitled ‘‘ King of Kar-Dunias,” and at the 
same time teaches that Suzub appropriated to 
himself ‘‘ the royalty of Babylon.” Or, again, 
in the inscription of Bavian, Sennacherib 
speaks of Suzub, to whom he gives the 
title of ‘‘ King of Babylon "and of the “son 
of Mardik-pal-iddin (Merodach Baladan) 
King of Kar-Dunias.” The geographical 
position of Kar-Dunias cannot be indicat- 
ed with entire precision. It must have been 
situated to the south of the country of Ak- 
kad, between Chaldea and the country of 
Elam; possibly even it was comprised in the 
territory to which the Assyrians gave the 
generic name of Chaldea. At any rate, it was 
in lower Chaldea that Mardik-pal-iddin (Mero- 
dach Baladan) continued to reign after his 
first defeats and when he had lost the country 
of Akkad. Sennacherib, indeed, does not testi- 
fy to the fact of the country of Kar-Dunias, 
when recounting his campaign in Bit-Yakin 
against Mardik-pal-iddin (Merodach Baladan), 
but Sargon cites both an upper and a lower 
Kar-Dunias, in an enumeration of countries, to 
the south of which he placed governors. The 
inhabitants of the country of Kar-Dunias did 
not belong to the Semitic race; and, on the 


other hand, the names of the most ancient 
kings that ended in ‘as ’’—as that of the god 
Dunias, and as many Elamitic names—are not 
Assyrian. At alater period a second dynasty 
of kings, without exception bearing Assyrian 
names, held the throne and resided, doubtless, 
in Babylon. Of this lastdynasty the sovereigns 
appear to have borne the title “ Kings of Kar- 
Dunias” first, then that of “ Kings of Babylon,” 
and finally that of “Kings of the Country of 
Sumir and of Akkad.” 


...-Mr, J. T. Wood is engaged in endeavor- 
ing to raise a new subscription to carry out 


further excavations at Ephesus: and Mr. 
Dennis, H. M. consul at Smyrna, is busy with 
his researches at Sardis. 


....Captain R. T. Burton acknowledges that 
long ago he translated Consul Wetzstein’s 
“*Reisebericht iiber Hauran und die Trachonen,” 








but as yet has not had time to cast about for 
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Science. : 


. Mr. Wa. TRELEaSE contributes to the Feb- 
ruary number of the Bulletin of the Torry Botan- 
ical Club a full note on Dr. Hermann Miiller’s 
recent great work on Alpine flowers. Every 
intelligent person has heard of “theories of 
cross-fertilization through insect agency.’ 
Dr. Miiller is the originator of that especial 
one which looks upon peculiar forms of struc- 
ture in flowers as having been arrarged with 
a special view to receiving the attentions of 
certain classes of insects, to the exclusion of 
others. Hence, when.a plant is found in cer- 
tain districts with all its functions perfect, and 
with arrangements admitting of cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and yet rarely producing seeds, he attri- 
butes its barrenness to the absence of the 
peculiar insect for the visits of which the 
flower was originally arranged. This new 
work of Dr. Miiller seems to have been written 
in the interest of this view; or it is, perhaps, 
fairer to say Mr. Trelease regards the results 
of the workas favoring it. The facts are, how- 
ever, always welcome, whateverthey may here- 
after prove. These facts are that thereis not 
asingle Alpine flower of the 422 species that 
came under Dr. Miiller’s observations, from 
the lowlands to the snow-line, that was not so 
arranged but that it could obtain at least for- 
eign pollen sometimes; that insects in the 
Alpine regions are not as scarce as people 
sometimes suppose; and that the classes of 
insects vary with the altitude. For instance, 
while but a little over nine per cent. of the in- 
sects found visiting flowers in the lowlands are 
butterflies, there are over thirty per cent. 
above the timber-line. In the beetles, while 
there are about fifteen per cent. in the tim- 
bered regions, there are but six per cent. in 
upper open spaces. In like manner of other 
classes. One might expect these results from 
the nature of the food—Coleoptera usually 
preferring woodlands, and Lepidoptera open 
places, where flowers abound. It has been 
thought in these Alpine regions that there is 
a greater abundance of narrow and partly- 
closed flowers than elsewhere ; and, now that 
Dr. Miiller has shown that there isa greater 
proportion of long-tongued insects there, Mr. 
Trelease believes that the ‘‘riddle” is ex- 
plained—that is, long-tubed flowers were ex- 
pressly designed to accommodate long-tongued 
insects. 





....It was discovered, a few years ago, that 
trees decreased somewhat in girth during the 
winter season. It was supposed before that, 
their liquids freezing, as other liquids do, they 
should rather expand than shrink. Nature, 
however, is not ordered after the wisdom of 
men. Water expands in proportion as it rises 
above the freezing point, and it also expands 
when it goes below. So, long before it was 
proved by the carefully-conducted observations 
ofDr. Hayes, in the Arctic regions, the laundress 
knew that the colder the weather the more 
the linen dried, that low temperature, as well 
as bigh temperature, favored evaporation. 
Trees evaporate from their branches in winter, 
and thus the colder the weather the more they 
shrink. Some new facts in this class have re- 
cently been added by two German scientists, 
Kravs and Kaiser. Trees not only vary their 
diameters from winter to summer, but also 
from day today. They are larger from noon 
to twilight next morning, smaller from twilight 
till noon. Although not so stated, this is also, 
no doubt, due to evaporation, which is probably 
greater in the morning growth than at any 
other time. The demand for moisture shrinks 
the vessels and lessens the girth. 


....Dr. Carnelly bas recently been making 
some experiments upon hot ice, which have 
excited a great deal of interest in scientific 
circles. He claims to have shown that, ina 
vacuum, ice may be heated far above the boil- 
ing poiut of water without melting. Of course, 
the ice evaporates rapidly at its surface, with- 
out passing into the liquid state, just as cam- 
phor does in the air, and so far there is noth- 
ing new; but it has been hitherto supposed 
that the absorption of heat by this surface 
evaporation would prevent the temperature of 
the ice from rising materially, and this appears 
to be a mistake. A thermometer, having its 
bul enclosed in a lump of ice, frozen upon it 
by a process analogous to that used in the 
Bunsen calorimeter, has been made to mark a 
temperature as high as 356° F. (180° C.). The 
ice was in a glass bulb, connected with a vessel 
which was exhausted of air and kept at a tem- 
perature below zero by a freezing mixture 
around it. 


..»-Electric Ngbting makes rapid headway. 
Edison has, at last, moved his headquarters to 
New York, and his system is going into imme- 
diate operation in a city district. His lamp 
factory at Menlo Park, under the charge of 
Mr. Upton, is already turning out some 200 
jamps daily, and ite capacity is being greatly 
increased. The cost of each lamp is estimated 
inside of 50 cents. 
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P evsonalities, 


Srxcw the assassination of the Czar ex- 
traordinary precautionary measures have deen 
taken to secure the safety of Queen Victoria 
while traveling by railway. During a recent 
journey to London a train of empty carriages 
was run about a quarter of an hour in advance 
of the Queen’s special train, which it piloted 
through the trip from Windsor to Paddington, 
while the entire distance between the Windsor 
terminus and the metropolis was guarded by 
platelayers, stationed at regular intervals along 
the route, within sight of each other. 





....-Edmond de Lafayette, younger brother 
of the late Marquis, is the only grandson of 
General Lafayette in the direct male line now 
living. He is unmarried, and when be dies the 
name will become extinct. ‘The late Marquis 
Oscar de Lafayette was a sad and solitary man, 
He madea marriage of affection; but early 
lost bis young wife and his child, and never 
ceased to mourn them. 


...-Miss Bronson, the fearless nurse who 
exposed herself in Grenada, Miss., at the bed- 
side of the dying inhabitants, and subsequent- 
ly in Memphis and New Orleans, has just been 
left a fortune bythe death of her father, an 
eccentric cld man, who hoarded his gold and 
refused to live in any kind of habitation ex- 
cept an old canal-boat, 


.. William Berrian Dayton, assistant treas- 
urer of the General Society of the Cincinnati, 
and treasurer of the New Jersey branch, died 
in this city, on the 27th inst., of pneumonia, 
He was a grandson of General Elias Dayton, 
who commanded the New Jersey contingent 
of the Continental Army during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


....M. Gustav Doré, the French artist, has 
just lost his widowed mother, to whom he is 
said to have been chivalrously attached, and, 
being unmarried, lived with her in his dne 
house at Paris. Her husband and his father 
was a government engineer of bridges and 
highways. 


....John Brown gave the Bible which he 
read in prison before his execution to J. F. 
Blessing, of Charlestown, Va. In it he wrote: 
“ There is nocommentary in the world so good 
in order toa right understanding of this blessed 
Book as an honest, childlike, and teachable 
spirit.” ' 

.«-.M. Desiré de Charnay, the archeologist, 
who is engaged in making excavations in the 
ruins of ancient Mexican cities, has returned 
to France. He wil] resume his invest'gations 
in October. The results of his work thus far 
have been bighly satisfactory. 


...-Samuel Melton, made district attorney 
for South Carolina by the President, was an 
adjutant-general of the Confederate Army. He 
is a native of the state, of arather poor but 
giftetl family, and was educated at the College 
of South Carolina. 


...»Madame Tarnowski, a Russian lady, has 
just been unanimously elected an active mem- 
ber of the Society of Physicians in charge of 
the lunatic asylums of her native country. 


....Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the English 
historian, will, it is said, visit this country ia 
the autumn, partly to see the Great Republic 
and partly for the good of his health, 


....Lord Brook, M. P., heir of the Earl of 
Warwick, isto marry, in Westminster Abbey, 
very shortly, Miss Maynard, whom the gossips 
have betrothed to Prince Leopold. 


...-Princess Stephanie, of Belgium, who is 
to marry, some time in May, it is thought, the 
Crown-Prince Rudolph of Austria, is learning 
Bohemian and Hungarian, 


....The late President Johnson’s tiny tailor 
shop in Greenville, Tenn , with its sign ‘* A, 
Johnson,’ has been carefully preserved by the 
Johnson family. 


....Stephen N. Stockwell, one of the editors 
of the Boston Journal, who died recently, rose 
from the printing-case to the position of man- 
aging editor. 

.-..Professor Proctor is soon, it is reported, 
to marry an American lady, and, after a visit 
to England, will make this country bis perma- 
nent home. 


..+-Lady Layard, the wife of Sir Henry Lay- 
ard, is an excellent amateur sculptor and is 
said tospend much of her time in Rome, in 
modeling. 


....Miss Edith Longfellow, daughter of the 
poet, has been making a visit in Lower Cali- 
fornia and in San Francisco. 


...-Prince Ghika of Roumania died of cold 
caught at the burial of the Czar. 


....8enator Edmunds’s journey to the South 
has greatly improved his health. 


...-General Ord has been received with great 





honors in Mexico, 
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The Sunday-school, q 


LESSON FOR MAY Ist. 








LOST AND FOUND—Lozg xv, 1—10. 





Notes.—‘‘Publicans and sinners.”—People of 
the lowest social and moral standing—the tax- 
gatherers, and the vicious, licentious, of ‘both 
sexes. ‘* Pharisees and Scribes.""—People of 
the highest social and moral standing. The 
most disreputable classes followed him, and 
the most reputable were suspicious of bim. 
‘* Hateth with them.”—This seemed a spe- 
cial lowering of his dignity—that he put him- 
self on a level with the outcasts. * What 
man of you?’ —If man thus seeks the lost, so will 
God ; and so may L. **In the wilderness." — 
The pasture-land; not a sandy waste. 
**He calleth together his friends and neighbors,” — 
This is true to Eastern life, if not to Western. 
The people are great gossips and have not a 
bit of our self-restraint. “* Which need no 
repentauce.”—If there be any such, who really 
do not need to repent, as these Pharisees im- 
agined was the case with them. “If she 
lose one piece.""—A piece of silver was a drach- 
ma, worth about sixteen cents. “Light a 
candle.’’—The interior of the houses, having 
no windows, were dark. “Sweep the house,” 
—Which, doubtless, would need sweeping, ac- 
cording to our ideas, especially if any animals 
had the run of it. ‘Seek diligent/y.”".—Because 
money was worth much more then than now: 
Those sixteen cents would buy as much asa 
dollar or two of our money. It is the discovery 
of the American mines that has made gold and 
silver so much less valuable. ‘In the pres- 
ence of the angels.""—That is, among the angels, 

/nstruction. —It is vothing against a preacher 
if all the lower classes, the ignorant and vicious, 
crowd to hearbim. These classes crowded to 
hear Jesus. Itis something against a preacher 
or his church if only the higher classes go to 
hear Lim preach. He certainly is notin the 
same line with his Master. 

Publicans and sinners crowded about Jesus 
because he had good news for them. He did 
not repel them, ‘lhey were the people he 
wanted. He had afree salvation to offer them. 
It was not expensive. It did not require costly 
offerings, nor costly pews inchurch. It was the 
goepel of repentance and love. 

These reputable people murmured. They do 
now, sometimes, if the minister draws in the 
poor people to the church. Sometimes they 
don’t want such people in church. Then they 
are as bad as these old Pharisees, if they feel 
so much above the poor or sinful. 

If men care so much fora sheep, shall not 
God care for a human soul? Men have not the 
infinite power that God has to detect the values 
of things, and there is nothing inthe universe 
of more value than a soul which exists forever 
and has the power to enjoy and suffér. 

Men care fora single sheep, fora single piece 
of money; and God cares fora single soul. We 
are not to think that Christ died for mankind 
in the bulk, that God loves the race merely; 
but that God loves each individual soul. He 
loves you in particular. Christ died for you. 
There is no soul so poor but Christ cares for it. 
There is no one soul so low and 60 lost that the 
angels of God will not be glad and rejoice when 
it is found. 

Christian people ought to be very glad wien 
a soul is converted unto God. It is right that 
they should congratulate one another and 
praise God. It should be a very glad time 
when people join the Church and pledge them- 
selves that henceforth they will be the Lord’s. 

The angels of Heaven rejoice when a sinner 
is converted. Why should not they? What 
is there that can interest them more. Men re- 
joice more if they find a gold mine or a bag of 
money ; but that is of no account. When a soul 
is found, when a new life is begun, a life thot 
will lead to eternal peace and glory, that is a 
malter of great importance. That is impor- 
tant enough tostirthe angels. What care they 
fora gold mine? What will you care a hun- 
dred years hence ? 

There are no“ just men that need no re- 
pentance.’’ At any rate, we cannot claim that 
for ourselves. Weare sinful. We have gone 
astray. If we are not now lost, it is becauce 
Jesus has found us. 

There is no joy in Heaven over souls that co 
not repent. For them there is only grief—a 
grief which is mixed with astonishment that 
men can be so foolish as to remain in sin. 
Sin is the strangest of all anomalies. 

There is no nobler work than that of finding 
lost souls. That is what Jesus came and died 
for. 

It is strange that we can be so apathetic, 
when there are so many souls lost. Do you 
know of a soul that is astray? Go and seek it. 
Ie your coul wandering? Seek the Good 
Shepherd. 

Don’t forget that these parables were spoken 
to explain why we should not despise the sin- 
ful and despised, but welcome them to our 



































thurcbes and seek to teach them. 


School and College, 


Ex-Gov. E. D. Moraan, of New York, 
has contributed $100,000 toward the purchase 
of asite for the new buildings of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in this city. Last year 
Gov. Morgan made a similar gift of $100,000 
for the erection of the buildings. The site 
which has been selected by the board of di- 
rectors comprises ten city lots between Sixty- 
ninth and Seventieth Streets, fronting on 
Fourth Avenue and nearly opposite the Norm- 
al College for Women. A building commit- 
tee has been appointed and work will begin 
immediately. ‘The faculty hope that the Sem. 
inary will be installed in their new quarters by 
September, 1882. To complete the buildings, 
$175,000, besides the $200,000 given by Gov 
Morgan, is required, and $50,000 of this has 
been subscribed, in amounts not less than $10,- 
000, One person subscribed $20,000. 


...-Steps are being taken toward the founda- 
tion of an industrial school for girls, the neces- 
sary subscriptions to be solicited throughout 
the various counties of the valley of the Hud- 
son River. A committee has been appointed 
to carry out the enterprise and a public ap- 
peal been made. The institution is intended 
to be of a reformatory character and designed 
to bring the inmates as nearly as possible un- 
der the influence of a Christian family. Sever- 
a) subscriptions have already been made and 
others are expected. 





..-.According to the Civil Service Year- 
Book for 1881, the English Education Depart- 
ment includes the following employés: one 
accountant, with a salary of £700 ; eleven first- 
class clerks, with salaries ranging from £350 
to £500; twenty-one secord-class clerks, with 
salaries from £255 to £340; twenty-two third- 
class clerks, with salaries from £100 to £240; 
and fifty eight lower division clerks, with sal- 
aries from £80 to £300. 


..--According to the annual report of the 
French and English controllers-general in 
Egypt to the Khedive, education in that coun- 
try is stfll in its infancy. Not only is there no 
good school system in the country towns and 
villages, but there is no good training schoo! for 
teachers, to give promise for the future. The 
controllers can announce no general system of 
education for the future, on account of the 
financial difficulties. 


.... The average cost of education in Massa 
chusetts during the past year was $13.55 per 
pupil, while in the year 1850 it was but $7.41. 
In the same time the average pay of the Bos- 
ton teachers has increased from 231.50 to 
$60.17 per month, and throughout the state 
generally the pay has doubled. 


....The trustees of Hamilton College have 
unanimously elected the Rev. Henry Darliog, 
D.D., of Albany, to the presidency of the in- 
stitution. Dr. Darling’s parishioners have 
urged him to decline the position, promising 
an increase of salary if he will remain where 
he Is. 


.---The will of the late Thomas Carlyle, in a 
paragraph expressing his strong feeling of 
good-will toward America, and especially New 
England, gives the books he used in writing 
the lives of Oliver Cromwell and Frederick the 
Great to Harvard University. 


«eeeThe State of Wisconsin has a school 
population of 483,220, and had a regular at- 
tendance in 1880 of $33,569 pupils. There are 
110 free high schoolsin the state and 6,453 
public and private schools. The school prop- 
erty is valued at $5,303,298. - 


...-Gen. Armstrong has secured $19,600 of 
the needed $20,000 for the new building for 
Indian girls at Hampton Institute, $6,300 of 
the sum coming from Boston. $3,000 more is 
required for the furniture. 


....At Eton College, England, there are 964 
noblemen and gentlemen now being educated. 
The list includes an Indian prince, a duke, 21 
lords, 3 counts, 5 baronets, and 42 honorables. 


..--California has just apportioned among 
the counties the largest amount which the 
state has ever devoted in a single year to the 
public schools. Altogether it is $1,505,366.66. 


...-Cyrus H. McCormick has given another 
$100,000 to the Northwestern Theological Sem- 
inary, and in a few days this money will be 
placed in the hands of the treasurer. 


...eThe Connecticut Senate has passed a bill 
giving women the right to vote at school 
meetingsand making them eligible for election 
upon school-boards. 


...-George F. Comstock, of Syracuse, has 
given $16,000 to St. John’s School, at Manlius, 
N.Y. He bas already made large presents to 
the institution. 


....-England has four universities, France 
fifteen, and Germany twenty-two, while the 
single State of Obio boasts of thirty-seven. 








Pebbles, 


Svuictpe by starvation is so popular now 
that a Philadelphia man is going to try it. He 
wil] board ata New York’*hotel and refuse to 
fee the waiters. 





.-.-A stranger in St. Louis, thinking he rec- 
ognizes his coat on the back of a pedestrian, 
shouted “ Stop thief!” And about thirty of the 
inhabitants suddenly disappeared down aside 
street. 


----It is a pretty serious thing to break an 
old friendship, for, like old china, it can never 
be made quite whole again. A broken friend- 
ship may be soldered, but it will always show 
the crack. 


----This is a little co-educational scene.— 
Prof: “ Who wiil see Mr. B. before next Mon- 
day?” Lady Student (hesitating and blushing 
alittle more): “I shall see him Sunday night, 
probably.” 


--.-An Iowa paper heads a local story thus ,; 
“A Checkered Career that will Probably Final- 
ly Terminate in Death.” Even the Signal Serv- 
ice people at Washington might unhbesitating. 
ly endorse such a prediction as this. 


...-lt is said that the drinking-water of Paris 
is so bad that, if a spring of it were to be dis- 
covered at one of the American ‘summer re- 
sorts, 500,000 persons would go there next 
summer for the express purpose of drinking it. 


«++. Never milk while the cow is eating” is 
the advice ofa bucolic contemporary. Judg- 
ing from the character of much of the milk 
that comes to market, it would be iore to 
the point never to milk while the cow is drink- 
ing. 


...-In this esthetic age druggists should be 
careful to keep cord of various colors, with 
which to tie up their wares. Think what a 
shock it is tothe taste of a lady wearing yellow 
gloves to be compelled to carry a parcel 
tied with a blue striug ! 


..-“ Would you say,” asked Professor 
Stearns, ‘‘I would rather walk,’ or ‘I had 
rather walk’?” ‘I would say,’’ replied the 
smart bad boy, “*I bad rather ride,’ most 
emphatically.”” And he was marked three below 
zero, with cloudy or partly cleariug weather. 


.... What is that on the table? That is cake, 
What are those things looking at it? Those 
are children? Do children like cake? No, 
children do not like cake. Does cake like 
children? Yes, cake likes children. Where 
have the children gone? The children have 
gone up-stairs. Where has the cake gone? 
The cake has gone with the children. 


...- There is a certain Galveston family that 
does not attend church as regularly as they 
should; but they send the oldest boy every 
Sunday, tokeep up appearances. Last Sunday 
the head of the family said: ‘‘Go dress your- 
self, boy. It’s time for you to go to church.” 
“T would like to know,” responded the boy, 
sulkily, “‘ why Iam the only one in this family 
who has got to be religious.”’ ‘ Because you 
need it most, you scoundrel! That’s why!” 
thundered the stero parent, feeling for the 
young martyr’s bair. 


...- At the mechanical school.—** Now, John, 
did you ever seeasaw?” ‘Yes, sir, I’ve saw 
a saw.” ‘What saw was it you saw, John?” 
“It was a see-saw, sir.” ‘“‘A sea saucer? Why, 
John, what do you mean?” “I meana see-saw, 
sir.’ ‘‘ And when did you seethe sea?’’ ‘Oh! 
sir, I didn’t see the sea. I saw the eaw, cir.” 
** But, if you only saw the saw, how saw you the 
saucer?” ‘‘ Why, eir, I never caw the saucer. 
I saw the see-saw, sir. See?’ ‘“ Well, my 
boy, if that’s the way you see saws, the less 
saws you see the better. You maytake your 
seat.” 

...'* No, sonny, I nebbah had a wife; neb_ 
bah ’vested in de matry-monul lot’ry. De 
chances allus seemed to me fo’ ter be pow’ fully 
’*gin drawin’ a prize. Ef yu wuns buy a ticket 
in datskeem, yo’ am sbuab fo’ to draw sumfin’ , 
and a pooah hoss eats as much as a good ‘un. 
De day a man marries, sonny, it am eder kill 
or cure; an’ it amseldom cure. I hab studied 
de points ob de female sex fo’ a good many 
yeahs, an’ long ago [’cluded dat da had too 
much combat-ability fo’ me. A woman’s 
tongue am her sword, sonny, an’ she nebbah 
Nows it ter rust. As anoddah result ob my 
reser-ches, sonny, I fin’ dat de man dat will not 
be ruled by his wife mus’ come undah de 
thumb ob his muddah-in-law. In ’dishun ter 
all dis, dar am de queschun of chillun. Dis 
queschun may be divided inter der max-mum 
an’ de minimum. In de max-mum I hab 
*skuvered dat a faddah kin scratch grabble for 
ten chillun wid mo’ success den ten chillun kin 
hoe a row fo’ one faddah. Inde minimum I 
fin’ dat de man dat owns one pig makes him 
fat, an’ de man dat has one son makes him « 
fool. De neares’I ebbab ‘rived to de yoke, 
sonny, war ter git pa’sbally tangled ina web 
set fo’ me by a widdah.”—Detroit Free Press, 
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Ministerial Register, 
BUTLER, N., siatinctin tn resigns. 


CLARK, C. W., Berlin, Ill., resigns. 

COLLIER, James F., died, recently, at Pen" 
dieton, Ind., aged 80. 

EATON, Arthur W., a recent graduate of 
Newton Theo. Seminary, has withdrawn 
from the denomination. 

KING, Wi11am H., D.D., Owego, N. Y., re- 
sins, 

MALLORY, N. C., accepts call to Fifth ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 

MASON, A. F., Washington, D. C., resigns. 

PURVIS, F , East Lansing, N. Y., accepts tall 
to Brewster, Mass. 

vaman, Wa ter B., ord. at Mount Vernon, 

ll. 








WALKER, W. H., Warner, N. H., goes to 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AYERS, M. C., Niantic, will supply at South- 
ington, Conn., one year. 

BARROWS, C. D.,. Lowell, Mass., called to 
First Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

BRAY, 8. H. (Methodist’, Brooklyn, N Y., 
will supply at East Church, New Haven, 
Conn., one year. 

CHADDOCK, E. G., Manistee. Mich., resigns. 

es L. W., has resigned at Mankato, 

inn. 

COLCORD, D. T1., senior class Andover, 
Mass., accepts call to Presbyterian ch. 
Bedford, N. II. 

EATON, D. L., Ovid, Mich., resigns. 

FELLOWS, F. E., Bozrah, Conn., resigns. 

FORBES, 8. B., inst. at Rockville, Conn. 

FRINK, B. M., Hamilton, Mass., resigns. 

GREELEY, ¥F. N., New Haven, N. Y., resigns. 

MARSLAND, Joun, Central Village, Conn., 
resigns, May Ist. 

MOREHOUSE, D. A., resigned at Owatonna, 
Minn. 

NEILL, Henry, inst., April 13th, at Westfield, 
N. J. 


RIDDLE, J. A., inst. at Oswego, N. Y. 

ROKE, E. J., Gilmanton Iron Worke, N. H., 
resigns. 

SKILES, Jas. H., ord. at Grand Meadow, Minn. 

SMITH, E. G., North Leominster, Mass., re- 
signs, to take effect June 24th. 

WOLCOTT, W. E., senicr class Andover, 
called to Riverside ch., Lawrence, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BROADHEAD, Aveustus, D.D., accepts call 
to First ch., Bridgeton, N. J. 
BUTTOLPH, MixTon, died, recently, at Lima, 
N. Y., aged 87. 
CRAIG, Wi.u1s G., D.D., elected professor of 
biblical and ecclesiastical history in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


CURTIS, E. L., studeut in Germany, elected 
tutor of Old Testament literature and 
exegesis in Chicago Seminary. 

DARRAH, James A., Lewis Center, accepts 
call to Zanestield, O. 3 

GREEN, T. E., Effingham, called to Sparta, Ill. 

GIBSON, James R., died, recently, at Man- 
chester, O., aged 70. 

HILLS, O. A., D.D., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

IRVINE, Rosert,-D.D., died in Augusta, Ga., 
April 8th. 

JOHNSON, Herrick, D. D. elected lecturer 
on homiletics in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 

KENT, oo J., ord. and inst. at Jiingoes, 
N. J. 


MARQUIS, D. C., D D., elected professor of 
New Testament literature and exegegis in 
Chicago Seminary. , 

SAXTON, J. W., called to South Ryegate, Vt- 

SHARPE, J. Henry, installed at Hestonville, 
Penn. 

WARFIELD, B. B., D.D.. chosen professor 
oi theology in Chicago Seminary. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALLEN, CaHartes D., East Saginaw, Mich., 
accepts call to Mexico, Mo. 

FLOWER, E. W., accepts call to Greenville, 
Mich. 

GAUTHIER, CHArLEs H., becomes rector at 
La Clede, Mo. 

GRAY, Ws. C., Bolivar, accepts call to Nash- 
ville, Teno. 

GRIFFIN, W. T., Jersey City Heights, NV. J., 
accepts cali to Bedford ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KARCHER, J. K., accepts call to Evansville, 
Ind. 

POCKMAN, P. T., called to Boonton, N. J. 

PURUCKER, G. C., accepts call to Crystal 
City, Mo. 

STONE, B. W., D.D., Rochester, N. Y.. resigns. 

TAYS, J. W., Canton, Miss., goes to El Paso, 
Tex. 

TYNG, 8. H., D.D., resigns rectorship of Holy 
Trinity, New York City. 

WATKINS, W. F., D.D., Baltimore, Md., be- 

age rector of Holy Trinity, "New York 
Citv. 

WICKENS, Epwrx, accepts call to Hempstead, 

Tex. 


REFORMED. 
DePREE, James, West Branch, called to 
Bethel, lowa. 


DeSPELDER, J. A., Macon, called to Detroit, 
Mich. 


Peses, 4. PalcE, accepts call to Centerville, 
Mic 


VANDER PLOEG, H., Greenleafton, Minn., 
called to Polkton, Mich. 


ORHEES, Henxr V., ts call to Pree 
bia byterian ch. at Manokin, Md, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our st of “ Rooks of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishera for all volumes received. The interestsof 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


VHE COLONIAL HISTORY OF NEW 
HAVEN.* 


BY WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 











Mn. ATWATER’s recently-published his- 
tory of the colony which established itself 
on the Quinnipiac River, in 1638, and be- 
came know as New IIaven, contains much 
more to attract the attention of the general 
reader than is usually found in works of 
this description. Besides the value which 
the book has in other respects, the details 
which it furnishes with regard to the do- 
mestic and social life of the men who laid 
the foundations of the town, two hundred 
and forty years ago, serve to invest the 
period with a reality which is as full of in- 
terest as itis fresh and new. In this re- 
spect the book is unsurpassed by any other 
in which the attempt hos been made to de- 
scribe the old colonial times. 

It should not be forgotten that the New 
Tlaven Colony was one of exceptional im- 
portance. Its leaders were men of wealth 
and position at home, who had lived in the 
cities on the Continent and seen the work- 
ing of the institutions of different coun- 
tries. Some of them were men of learn- 
ing; some of them were men of affairs. 
They kad the benefit of the experience of 
the colonies which had already been planted 
in New England, in whose original outfit 
some of them had been pecuniarily inter- 
ested. They knew before they left their 
homes what were to be the difficulties and 
dangers which it was necessary to provide 
against, and what arrangements they must 
make for their own comfort. There is 
abundant evidence that they came here with 
all their plans fully perfected. They were 
not men to risk their fortunes and lives 
in a wilderness without knowing what 
they wanted and what they were go 
ing to do. They had a distinctly formed 
idea to carry out, and they thought they 
had taken all the possibilities into account 
beforehand. They designed to build up a 
commercial city, and, knowing, as practical 
London merchants, what would be the 
wants of a city in the future, they laid out, 
at the start, streets of such breadth as had 
not, till long after, their counterpart on the 
continent. They provided that there should 
be a market-place, or public square, for the 
transaction of business, fifteen acres in ex- 
tent. Mr. Atwater tells us that the accura- 
cy with which the angles of all the squares 
of these town-plots were laid out is a mat- 
ter of surprise to this day. What sort of 
men they were appears also from what they 
did, and still more from what they planned, 
for education. Some of them were ac- 
quainted with the universities of England 
and of Holland, and knew the importence 
of such institutions; and from the first they 
designed not only to have a system of uni- 
versal education, but one whieh should 
embrace a Latin school, a university, and a 
public library. All that Yale College is to- 
day may be fairly said to have been within 
their intelligent contemplation in 1638. In 
a word, they came with the intention of es, 
tablishing a state which they hoped would 
grow up beyond the jurisdiction of the 
English king, and they meant it should be 
founded on education and religion. 

But, with all their wealth and ability and 
foresight, their enterprise did not prove a 
success—at least, in their own day. A state 
is not to be built in a generation. The 
independent existence of the colony lasted 
but a little more than twenty years, when it 
was absorbed by the neighboring colony of 
Connecticut. ‘ 

It is the history of these twenty years 
which Mr. Atwater has written. His ac- 
count of the establishment of the govern- 
ment and of the political and religious 
views of the colonists is very satisfactory. 
The limits of this notice will not allow of 
any attempt to follow him in his story. He 
has presented substantially the account 
already given by the former historians of 
New Haven, Professor Kingsley and Dr. 


*Tae History oF THe CoLoxy oF New Havey To 
ITs ABSORPTION INTO Connecticut. By Epwarp E. Art- 
water. New Haven: Printed for the Author. 8vo, 
pp. 611. 








Bacon; but he has shown even more clearly 
than they the practical wisdom manifested 
in the form of government which was then 
set up, which has been so widely misunder- 
stood. He brings out inaclear light the 
fact that it was, under existing circumstances, 
what eeemed a wise provision for enabling 
them to retain in their own hands control 
of the government of the colony, for which 
they had risked everything, an‘ that it dis- 
played a degree of political sagacity which 
deserves the name of statesmanship. 

Mr. Atwater’s chapter in explanation of 
the causes which originally led the different 
classes of persons who composed the colony 
to unite in the enterprise shows great 
research. His chapter on the difficulties 
which were experienced in getting away 
from England, and the account of the voy- 
age across the ocean, in the ‘‘ Hector,” is 
full of interest. 

But, as already said, it is the description 
of the social and domestic life of the peo- 
ple which forms one of the most valuable 
characteristics of the book. The story of 
the way they housed themselves for the 
first four months after their arrival, in 
burrows, which they made for themselves 
in the sides of the sandy hills, will be new 
to nearly all readers. A clear account is 
given of the nature of the commercial 
enterprises which the colonists had pro- 
posed to themselves. Sugar was to be 
procured from Barbadoes by barter; and 
this, with beaver skins from the Delaware 
and other places, was to be exported to 
England, by way of Boston. The funds so 
obtained were to be invested in English 
goods by their London friends, and these 
were to be shipped by way of Boston, and 
from there to be reshipped to New Haven. 
But the foresight and wisdom of the leaders 
of the colony is especially seen in the pro- 
vision which had been made for laborers 
and artisans in almost every kind of handi- 
craft. The mere specification of the dif- 
ferent trades represented among the col- 
onists would také up more space than is 
now at command. The details given re- 
specting what was attempted in these dif- 
ferent crafts is full of interest. It goes far 
to explain why their descendants in later 
days have so distinguished themselves by 
inventions in almost every department of 
human labor. 

With such a command of skilled work- 
men, it is no matter of surprise that ‘“‘ grand 
houses,” which excited the admiration of 
the other New England colonies, were at 
once erected. There was scarcely anything 
like them to be found anywhere on the At- 
lantic Coast. Governor Eaton’s house had 
in it some thirty fireplaces, and his family, 
with his ‘‘large retinue of servants,” con- 
sisted sometimes of not less than thirty per- 
sons. Mr. Davenport’s house had thirteen 
ffreplaces. Mr. Atwater undertakes to de- 
scribe the method in which these houses 
were constructed, the usual arrangement of 
the rooms and their furniture, in the list of 
which appear ‘‘ Turkey carpets,” ‘‘drawing 
tables,” ‘‘brass andirons,” ‘‘ wine-stools,” 
and ‘‘tapestry.” Governor Eaton’s ‘‘ plate” 
was inventoried at near one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling. Mr. Atwater’s in- 
vestigations have extended even to the 
‘table furniture” which was common in 
those days; to the diet of the planters, and 
what they had on their tables for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper; to their social visitings 
and gatherings; and to many other particu- 
lars of their domestic habits. 

A notice which undertakes to give an ac- 
count of an historical work which discusses 
so many subjects as this must necessarily 
omit much that is important and interest. 
ing; but it would be very incomplete if no 
mention were made of Governor Eaton 
himself, who is one of the noblest figures in 
all our New England history. But for this 
we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, as also for the story of the regicides— 
Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell—and the curi- 
ous story of the ‘‘ Lamberton Shop.” | 

The book is amply illustrated with maps 
and engravings, among which are several 
representations of the elevation and the 
ground plan of one of the early houses in 
the ‘‘ New Haven Jurisdiction,” still stand- 
ing, which was built in 1651. 








It is to be regretted that the Rev. R. He- 
ber Newton omits from his Studies of Jesus 
(New York: T. Whittaker) so much of the 





course of sermons to which those printed in 
this volume belong. Had he given us, for ex- 
ample, the one on “ Fact or Fable: The His- 
torical Verity of Jesus,” or that on ‘ The 
Theology of Jesus’? and “The Wonderful 
Works of Jesus,” we might have reached a 
more definite notion of what he believes and 
teaches than we can glean from the volume 
as it stands. So brilliant and vigorous a writer 
ought not to delude himself as to the perma- 
nent importance of theological questions. The 
questions of theology are the questions of 
philosophy, and so long as the human mind 
possesses virile force will be repeated, until 
some good conclusion is reached. Christian 
theology in its best forms (and men of Mr. 
Newton’s class have no right to quote for 
theology anything but the best form) is the 
highest effort of the human mind to give 
definite answers to these inquiries. When 
writers assume that the old issues have passed 
away, and that the ground has been substan- 
tially shifted, they assume that the human 
mind bas changed its constitution and works 
in a new way. A simple preacher, absorbed 
in practical work, may well avoid speculative 
discussions; but when an author proposes 
such a set of themes as Mr. Newton prints in 
this book, and then runs off into “‘ glittering 
generalities,” “ poetic glamorings,”’ fine senti- 
ment, and a plenty of everything but defi- 
nite statement as to the point which it 
most concerns his readers to under- 
atand, he treats them badly. It is no 
excuse that he wishesto avoid dogmcism. 
A virile intellect tends to definite proposi- 
tions as much as a dogmatic one, and we 
suppose Mr. Newton values his intellectual 
reputation. He has -many first-rate qualities 
as a writer anda preacher. He hasa forcible 
and brilliant style and an easy command of 
literary material. He is devout, earnest, never 
trivial. He is full of sympathy with men and 
with the times. A vigorous imagination plays 
over his pages and shapes his sentences; but 
nothing of this atones for the want of decisive 
thinking. Weare in full sympathy with the 
author’s plan to treat the story of Jesus with- 
out raising the superhuman aspects, and to 
draw out the picture of a man so ideally hu- 
map as to be naturally divine. But, unfor- 
tunately, he has not left the superhuman ele- 
ments alone. He has gone back of them, and 
raised a large amount of uncertainty, by 
disturbing the subject with wholesale ne- 
gation and illuminated dogmatism. It is 
perilous to undertake to define an author 
who does not define himself; but,in general, 
we should say that Mr. Newton has been very 
much affected by the view of Jesus advanced 
by Schenkel, in his “‘ Character-Bild,”” modified 
by having passed through Renan, and Matthew 
Arnold. and perhaps others. Sometimes he 
approaches the Quaker doctrine of spiritual 
immanence ; but whether he reaches the asser- 
tion of a permanent divine personality for 
Jesus cannot be decided. So as to the resur- 
rection of Jesus—we are all afloat. Does the 
author accept Renan’s view of that matter, or 
does he believe in the historical truth of the 
account contained in the Gospel? What does 
the author mean by saying that “the enthusi- 
asm of humanity is the religion of Christ ’’? 
We do not ask because we can affix no meaning 
to the words; but becanse we are slow to attri- 
bute to the rector of the Anthon Chapel the 
sense the wordsseem tocarry. The anthorraises 
objections to the attempt to illustrate the 
atonement by juridical ideas of law, and falls 
back by preference into the conceptions of 
natural law. This is like a retreat into the 
“jaws of Hell.” If what is said about sac- 
rifice was uttered only with a practical hom- 
iletic interest, we should commend it highly; 
but when the author tells ‘us at one point that 
in such a matter as penalty there is no sub- 
stitution, and inserts this Into a mass of 
remark and illustration, all tending to show 
that “each sacrificial life puts away some bit 
of sin,”’ we retreat for comfort into our con- 
viction that {intellectual consistency is not the 
condition of eternal salvation. The author 
takes discouraging views of the decadence of 
the Church, and especially of the missionary 
work, which he would hardly indulge were he 
not so profoundly convinced that the time has 
come for a great break-up and reorganization 
of the faith of Christendom. 


«eeelt is a blessing to the Church of God 
when one of her children composes, for the 
guidance and encouragement of the rest, a 
book of frnitful spirituality. We are always 
on the lookout for such volumes, but find them 
rarely. In Christo; or, The Monogram of St. 
Pad (Rob’t Carter & Bros.) Dr. J. R. Macduff 
publishes a little book which may claim this 
praise. It is very simple and very pure. The 
author begins with the primitive faith, which 
is found beautifully embodied {n the Pauline 
phrase in Christ, and, borrowing a word 
from the inscriptions of the Catacombs, ob- 
tains the happy title of his book, which fs a 
full and rich spiritual unfolding of the 
many pbasepe relations, and applications 





of the believer’s rest and hope in Christ. 
Another work in happy continuation of 
Dr. Duff’s “Jn Christo’’ is The Christ. Seven 
Lectures, by Ernest Naville. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. T. J. Després. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. Special edition im- 
ported by Scribner & Welford.) These tec- 
tures avoid the dogmatic, ecclesiastic, and 
critico-scientific method. Keeping pretty close 
to the common-sense intellectual ground, as 
distinct from the purely practical and spiritual, 
they present an admirable survey of the rela- 
tion of Jesus to human life and human 
society. The anthor’s learning is all the more 
agreeable as he takes no pains to display it. 
His style is that admirable French vivacity 
which carries with it the impression of serious- 
ness. Wecommend the book, without reserve, 
as an excellent companion for Sunday hours. 
From Death Unto Life is a narrative of 
twenty years of the author’s ministry in the 
Anglican Church, by the Rev. W. Haslam. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) The book may be described 
asa life of revival effort inside the English 
Church. The author describes the sudden 
waking up of evangelical life in himself, the 
remarkable fruits it bore, and what his breth- 
ren in general thought of it. The book is not 
free from censoriousuess. It contsins some un- 
mistakable sensationalism and plenty. of dog- 
matism, misjudgment, bad judgment, and 
fault and flaw of many kinds, in connection 
with a blind and absolute self-devotion, 
which both exvlains and excuses them. 
Sermons, by the Rev. Wm. Rudder, D.D., 
late rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
phia (Porter & Coates), will be chiefly valued 
by those who knew and loved the preacher. 
Many of them are completed only in bare notes, 
which afford nothing more than an indication 
of the course of thought; and the form in 
which others are printed leaves us to surmise 
that the preacher wrought into them in the de- 
livery a grace and finish which does not appear 
in the printed text. For substance and gen- 
eral logical force and healthy views of life, 
duty, and character, and the presentation of 
Christian motive to conscience, the sermons 
are excellent. Itis hardly according to the 
truth of history to enumerate Buddhism, as 
Dr. Rudder does, among religions which have 
been spread by foroe. 











....Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Fair Barba- 
rian (Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.), without 
being marked with the strong features of “That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” or “‘ Haworth’s,” is a cley. 
erly inveuted and well-told story, somewhat in 
the track of ‘ Daisy Miller,” only better and 
with a higher creature for tbe heroine. It 
does not, however, inspire us with confidence 
in the author’s literary future. Her imag‘na- 
tion does not rise into new regions, nor work 
any surprising transformations fn those she 
has been in before. It was a happy thought 
to bring ‘‘ Octavia Bassett’? from * Bloody 
Gulch ” into “‘Slowbridge,”’ and place her be- 
side “Lucia Gaston.”? We have no reason to 
complain that the American heroine does not 
come out well enough. We should like it bet- 
ter if the book were not so conciliatory toa 
supposed American sensitiveness. When Offen- 
bach wrote up the story of his visit in this 
country, we had every reason to expect that 
he would make a kind of opera bouffe of 
all he touched; but in a book like this we 
require a stricter conformity to the truth 
of things, and that truth fs that, though 
“Octavia Bassett’? might well enough have 
come from “Bloody Gulch,” she {s no 
typical American, and would have made in 
an American “Slowbridge” the same im- 
pression as in the English town. The “‘ Bloody 
Gulch ” life is as much abnormal in this coun- 
try as it would be in any other. Such phe- 
nomena as “‘ Octavia Bassett’’ are abnormal. 
They are not American, though they are found 
in America, any more than Herr Most and the 
Nihilistie committees in London are English, 
although they are in England. In the mag- 
nificent generosity, the free, self-poised, and 
unconventional spirit of “Octavia,” and her 
innocence of the restraints of soeial etiquette 
the author has touched a real American char- 
acteristic and one that seems to be relished 
abroad. We doubt, however, as to the last 
point, whether it fs worthy of the lenient 
treatment, if not positive commendation, she 
bestows on it. On the dress question the 
author writes without, perhaps, baving thought 
that such a phenomenon as “ Octavia” could 
have anything English about her, or stand in 
first-cousinship to her own ‘Miss French,” 
with every advantage, however. on the Amer- 
ican girl's side. Lord Beaconsfield, in his last 
navel, dressed up his girls toa point not far 
below “‘Octavia.’? English critics have siuce 
told as this is not the way in good society in 
England. We tell them: Nor fs it the way in 
good society in America, nor anywhere ele In 
the civilized world, so far as we have observed, 


oe. The Pust in the Present. What is Civiliza- 
tion? by Arthur Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. (New 
York: reprint by Harper & Brothers), is a work 
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of great power, and on such a fresh and original 
line of thought that it must attract attention. 
This volume is composed of ten of the Rhind 
Lectures on Archwology, delivered in 1876 and 
1878, in Edinburgh. The author, who bas the 
right to speak in such matters with authority, 
has devoted the first six lectures to showing 
how often the Past holds over into the Present. 
He has pursued this line of thought through 
an immense massof material, brought together 
to support and illustrate it, and which all tends 
to establish the main proposition of the opening 
lectures, that great caution should be observed 
in archeological inquiries, which are at the 
same time anthropological, on account of the 
special Hability, which haunts such investiga- 
tions, to be Jed Into error by neo-archaic dis- 
coveries, which are really modern, though 
archaic in form. These six lectures lead so natu- 
rally to the ground taken in those which follow 
that the author declares it difficult to believe 
that the same thing has not been sald before. 
He raises the question What is Civilization, 
and how does the law of Natural Selection 
affect man? Following the line already laid 
down, he reaches the conclusion that civiliza- 
tion is nothing more thin a complicated outcome 
of awar waged with Nuture by man in society, to 
prevent her from putting into execution in his case 
her law of Natural Selection, and that the meas- 

ure of success which attends the struggle of each 
band or association so engaged is the measure of 
the civilization it has attained, The bearing of 
this proposition on the materlalist render- 
{ng of the evolutionist theory our readers wil! 

see at aglance. Dr. Mitchell carries out his 

argument with a wealth of illustration, drawn 

from recent materialistic sources, which looks 

very much like turning upon the enemy their 
own guns. He has appended a careful and 

helpful analytic index of the whole argument. 

Over and above the solid value of this work as 

a contribution to the settlement of one of the 

burning questions of the day, it is exception- 

ally good reading from the archeological 

point of view, and is gotten upin fine style 

by the publishers. The emblem on the title- 

page—a reworking of the St. Christopher 
legend into an old man with a youth on his 

shoulders, and a Greck lamp held out in his 

hand, projecting its rays—is happily conceived 

to carry the idea of the book. 


.-George H. Ellis, of Boston, has pub- 
lished a selection of Stopford A. Brooke’s 
sermons, under the title of Fuith and Freedom. 
These sermons are collected from different 
volumes published by Mr. Brooke and are 
issued in this form to meet an interest or a 
curiosity which has been awakened by the 
withdrawal of the author from the Anglican 
Church and his assumption of an independent 
position. The volume is a handsome one 
and in many respects a very interesting one— 
especially as a statement of the Broad Church 
view. Itisopened with a rather extravagant 
introduction, bearing the transparent signature 
“E. D. M.,” and which keeps time and tune 
to the end with the assertion in the first sen- 
tence that ‘‘ Stopford Brooke is the greatest 
preacher that the Church of England has 
had since Robertson of Brighton.” If the almof 
the compiler was to show Mr. Brooke's funda- 
mental differences with the English Church, 
and so far forth to justify his withdrawal, he 
has done the exact opposite, and shown the 
phaees of the preacher’s mind which held him 
so long in his original position. Judged by 
the average Broad Churchism, which is toler- 
ated by the Anglicans on both sides of the 
ocean, these particular selections appear 
moderate—as, for example, when compared 
with the “Studies of Jesus,” by the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, of this city. Had he 
been unfrocked, these sermons might have 
been his very effective reply as an injured 
priest te a decision he could not resist. Thus 
far Mr. Brooke has surpassed all living Angli- 
cans iv the variety, not to say contrarlety, of bis 
opinions. In speaking of the climate of Call- 
fornia, the late Dr. Bushnell once remarked 
that, as applied to that country, the word 
should be used in the plural. Mr. Brooke is 
fairly entitled to what distinction there may 
be in being called a man of faiths, rather than a 
man of faith. Among these faiths the collec- 
tions in this volume do not represent the phase 
of the matter which impelled him to assume 
an independent position. We like them all 
the better on this account. We cannot join 
hands with him even on this more conservative 
plane; but we can see the great ability and 
deep thoughtfulness with which he goes over 
the ground. Surely, it must be something 
deeper than intellectual perplexity which has 
thus far prevented a man who can see so 
much and utter it so well from coming to a 
permanent understanding with himself. 


++ The Land of Gilead, by Laurence Oliphant 
(republished by D. Appleton & Co., New York), 
is a book of considerable pretension and little 
value. The writer, having conceived a vision- 
ary scheme, makes a journey, to give it some 
color of support, Bestows on the country an 


exceedingly superficial examination, and 
swells his account thereof largely by extracts 
from his predecessors. His own words leave 
upon the reader an impression that the author 
is neither a rational nor a sincere philanthro- 
pist ; but is striving mainly for personal prom!- 
nence and a recognition of importance and 
ability which he certainly does not possess. 
What is to be thought of a man who presses 
his project for the colonization of Jews in the 
Gistrict on the east of Jordan, lying between 
the Jabbok and the Arnon, before princesses, 
prime ministers, and the authorities generally 
of three or four governments, and then, when 
he comes to visit the “ground he hag selected, 
performs only a hasty run merely across one 
corner of that section. Instead of accomplish- 
ing a thorough examination of the field, and 
laying before the world its advantages to the 
last particular, together with a demonstration 
by argument and assurance of security and 
plenty for the immigrants, Mr. Oliphant fills a 
few pages. mainly with the details of his rapid 
course from the Jabbok up to es-Salt, over te 
Amman and back, and then out across Jordan 
to the Holy City. The remainder of the 
volume is made up of his itinerary from 
Beirut to the Jabbok, with manifold dis- 
cursive rehearsals, wholly irrelevant to his pur- 
pose, and at the end a long relation as to 
where he went and what he saw on Mount 
Lebanun, equally impertinent to the subject of 
the book or to one purchasing from an inter- 
est in the subject proper. The illustrations of 
the book are extremely poor, some of them 
conveying no idea of the scenes. The route 
laid down for a railroad on the east of the 
Dead Sea is utterly impracticable; and yet 
no more 60 than the whole phantasy of the 
author, who is destined in his lifetime to see 
no further approach to the realization of his 
vaunted proposal. 


--»There is a very good moral point to 
Duties and Duties, by Agnes Giberne, reprinted 
by Robert Carter & Brothers. The author is 
much too slow in getting at it and spends far 
tco much time in showing it off. The author 
need not doubt that there is need of such 
teaching. ‘Be thou not righteous overmuch” 
is authority enough for ber Mrs. Her- 
man Gaskoin’s Children’s Treasury of Bible 
Stories are to be commended as brief rehears- 
al’s of Bible history. They are edited by the 
Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., and published by 
Macmillan & Co. They are done carefully, 
simply, and briefly, which is enough to recom- 
mend them for home use. The Spartan 
was a good soldier,and a Spirtan training is 
not to be scorned in the Church until we have 
something better. It may have its faults, but 
it has also merits, and they are greater than the 
faults. Anna Warner’s Tired Churchmembers 
(Robert Uarter & Brothers) will hardly endure 
the light of modern opivion; but there is a 
truth init which sounds very much like the 
Christian law of self-sacrifice, and a point to it 
which pricks in the title and is pressed harder 
and harder to the end of the little book. 
It is not easy for a Lord Bishop to address 
children. The Rt. Rev. John Charles Ryle, D. 
D., Bishop of Liverpool, has made the attempt 
in Boys and Girls Playing. (Reprint by Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) The addresses are good 
and simple. They make points and enforce the 
lessons of religion on conscience. They are 
not done, however, as Spurgeon would have 
done them, nor with any of that genius for 
simplicity which is the charm of Dr. McLeod’s 
“‘Gentle Heart.” The special merit which 
strikes us in the Rev. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes’s 
Daily Prayers for the Household for a Month, 
reprinted in a good and handsome form by 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, is their direct sim- 
plicity. They do not embody many of the 
collects and are not framed on these models 
of devotion. This variation from the ordinary 
line will unquestionabiy contribute to the 
freshness of the petitions, at least for a while. 
The forms given for children are not very 
good, and the” unconveniionalism we have 
spoken of is not altogether to be praised. 














.. It is not often that an author who be- 
gins to write at the age of sixty years is per- 
mitted to work on vigorously for eighteen 
years more, and in his seventy-ninth year to 
send to press his sixteenth good-sized octavo, 
This is, however, the history of Dr. Henry 
Cowles’s: nine volumes on the Old Testament 
and six on the New, which are now just com- 
pleted with the volume on Matthew and Mark. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Dr. Cowles 
is professor at Oberlin, and had devoted his 
life to bermenutie study before he began to 
write. His commentaries are free from pre- 
tension, very brief, plain, and written with 
good sense and patient research. They 
abound in practical observations, and, without 
being helplessly conservative, are not danger- 
ously advanced. Professor Cowles’s commenta- 
ries, as far as we have examined them, are like 
President Lincoln’s account of the Constitution: 
“ By plain men for plain people.” This com- 





mentation on Luke xvili, 15—17, is a fair 
sawple of the whole. “It may be supposed 





possible that this refers to infants at a period 
anterior to the commencement of moral agency. 
If we assume this, we shall see good reason 
why they should belong to the Kingdom of 
God. Obviously, there can be no reason why 
they shduld not. . . . If the question be 
sharply put and pressed whether Jesus meant 
infants or those who are like infants, I judge 
that we must answer: Both; . . . comse- 
quently, (1) we may regard the future salvation 
of those who die in the state of infancy here 
contemplated asinahigh degree probable, if 
not absolutely certain; (2) the special and 
most tender regards shown by Jesus to infants 
and the strongly implied invitation to parents 
to bring their infant ones to him amply sustain 
the dedication of infants to Godin baptism.” 
The commentary is to be commended to those 
who want a commentary to help them to feed 
themselves or others with the Divine Word. 


-... All Episcopalians will welcome the publi_ 
cation by Bishop Perry, of lowa, of 4 Hand-book 
of the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Giving its History and Constitution, 
1785—1880. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
The hand-book begins with the “single sheet 
of foolscap, faded and sellow,”’ which contains 
the records of the preliminary gathering out of 
which grew the independent organization of 
this Church in the United States. The author 
follows the history of the various conventions 
from 1785 down to the last, held the past 
autumn, in this city. The record is, of course, 
brief ; but, considering the strict limits within 
which the author confines himself, it is also 
surprisingly full, especially on important 
matters, such as the discussions arising from 
the candidacy of Dr. DeKoven. There is no 
detailed presentation of statisticai reports in 
the body of the book, but a number of valu- 
able tables are appended. 


.. More than a Prophet, by Charles Clifton 
Penick, D.D., Missionary Bishop of Cape 
Palmas, Africa (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker), is a study of Jesus in the history of 
John the Baptist, executed in simple, loving 
faith, with no such excess of sentiment as to 
make it weak and with no such intellectual 
originality as to make one regret its purely 
practical and contemplative character. The 
topics treated in the several chapters are laid 
out with very great neatness and ingenuity. 
Though the author shows wisdom in keeplug 
his pen from wandering into the vicinity of 
critical and rationalistic discussion, his cbhap- 
ters show acquaintance with men and abound 
in healthy and nourishing spiritual observa- 
tions. 


....The interest now felt in good historical 
works of all kinds is one of the remarkable in- 
tellectual features of the day. It has givena 
great stimulus to the production of such 
works in every possible variety, as well as to 
the republication of older standard works. 
Ovesuch we have received fromthe Messrs. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son—The History of the 
Crusades, by Joseph Francois Michaud, 
translated by W. Robson, three vols., 12mo. 
The new edition has a preface and supplement- 
ary chapter by Hamilton W. Mabie. At atime 
when public interest turns so strongly to the 
East, this republication is opportune, especial- 
ly as we have nothing better in English on this 
subject. 


.. Nellie; or, Marriage, by Margaret Lee, is 
a novel of American authorship in the *‘ Seaside 
Library.”? (New York: Munro & Co.) Itisa 
fairly good and wholly unobjectionable story, 
but made of rather ordinary characters in 
ordinary positions, It is a rather difficult 
matter to awaken interest in a heroine who 
slips so easily into “Pa” and “Ma.” We 
should like also to know why the publisher, 
after having printed the first half of the book 
in good, open type, suddenly drops down in 
the other half into poor, small type. 


....Charles Scribner’s Sons send us what 
seems to be a new edition, unchanged, of 
The Origin of Nations, by Canon George Raw- 
linson. The purpose of the book is to prove 
the truth of the Bible, at all hazards, and the 
method is by twisting data accordingly. We 
consider the purpose vicious and the result 
untrustworthy, although a great amount of 
valuable imformation is contained in the vol- 
ume. 


...-We may make further mention of the 
magazines and reviews next week. We only 
refer here to the striking portrait in Scribner's 
Monthly of Carlyle, from the burin of Mr. 
Cole, who stands, in the opinion of wany, at 
the head of American wood-engravers. It 
accompanies a paper of “‘ Personal Impres- 
sions,’”’ by Emerson. 


....fearls of Thought (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) is the result or the excellent habit 
which the author has long practiced of collect- 
ing and arranging the striking passages met in 
his reading. In this little vokime he has pre_ 
sented them to the public, arranged iu the al. 





phabetic order of the word or theme they 
illustrate. 
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A GREAT NUMBER. 


SCRIBNER FOR MAY. 


(EXTRA EDITION.) 


The May number of Scrisner’s MONTHLY 
contains many special features, some of the 
illustrations being of great beauty, notably 


A Frontispiece Portrait of Carlyle, 


one of Cole’s most striking works. It accom- 
ne a paper on ‘* Personal Impressions of 
homas Carlyle in 1848,”’ by 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


ublished by special arrangement with Mr. 
merson and the Mass, [listorical Society. 


A Novelette by Geo. W. Cable, 


“Madame Delphine,” is begun, to continue 
through several numbers, 

There is the first paper of a remarkably val- 
uahle series by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.. on 
“The Sanitary Condition of New York”—: 
startling presentation of facts: an article by 
Sir Julius Benedict on ‘Jenny Lind,” with a 
splendid full-page portrait; ‘* Among the 
Esquimaux with Schwatka,”” by an officer of 
the party, with portrait by Blum ; 


‘¢ The Mutineers of the * Bounty,’ ”? 


the Pitcairn Islanders from 1859—80, by a 
native; ‘In and Out of London with Dick- 
ens,”’ with views of ‘“‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
ete ; ‘**Artemus Ward: his Home and Fam- 
fly,’? with the most faithful portrait extant: 
a capits! short storv, ‘‘Honi Soit Qui Mal y 
Pense,”’ by a new writer, etc., etc. 

A richer number has never been issued. Price, 
85 cents. Sold everywhere. 

In June begins ** A Fearful Responsibility,” 


by W. D. Howells, 


which will be followed by a short novel by the 
author of “An Earnest Trifler.’ 


SCRIBKER & CO.. New York. 


Robert Carter & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


(630 Broadway, N. Y.) 








Electa. By J. M. Drinkwater................. $1 50 
Outside the Wuatlls. By a. M. Payne.. 1 50 
Tired Churchmembers. warner.... 0 50 
Little Bessie. By Rev. Geo. M. Smyth... 0 7% 
Violet aud Lily Series. 6v.1n vox. 3 00 
Lifeand Times of Geo. Lawson. 2 00 


Daily Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D........ 12 


The Olive S.-S. Library. 


40 large 16mo voiumes, containing, 15,340 


pages, in a very neat wooden case, net........ 23 
Dr. Calderwood’s rp ncn 

on the Relations of Science and Relizion...... 1% 
Leaders of Men. a Book of Biogra- 

Pibes Cer Laks. BME... .cccccccccces-ccccceccce 1 60 


Wise Wordsand Loving Deeds. | 
A Book of Biographies for Girls. 12mo....... 


Master Missionaries... ............... 150 
Duties and Duties. a Tate. Giverne. 1 25 


Boys and Girls Playing. By Rev. 
J.C Ryle, D. 
Any of the ala sent by mall, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





° rou WISH t becomea Phristian Brother or 
ster now or free co oO i 

tian Brother and Sisterhood Cidrers a 
CHARLES GREAVES, Cunaan Four Corners, N. Y. 








A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


$8.4 Lecrvne. ROOM ng 








THE TAYLOR Cu a ASION 8. 8. CHATR. 


Send for full description, also a vartety of Stytes of 
O 


latest pattern Settees, Chairs, and everything for 


general seating, Black Boards, Dustiess Cray- 


ens, etc. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bend St... New Vork; 518 Arch St., Phila. 








THE GREAT PACIFIC COAST 





{N TWO-CENT POSTAGE STAMPS OR COIN 
evesAND GET....00 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


Of the Pacific Coast, 


THE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE 


For Three Months, 


stis the most brilliant and conn te Ry 
Newspiper in the world. Th 
Cis. O WLEALY cnkon icLES 
regularly 72 columns, or eight pages, of News, 
lininz, Literxture and General Informat.on; 
also a Magniticent Agricultural Department, wud 
6) cents will pay for it tor three months, includ- 
ing pustaze, to any part of the United States, or 
2 tor ove yeur, an 


THE DAILY SAN FRANCISCO 
CURUNICLE, including the SUN- 
DAY EDITION, sent to any part of 
the United States, postage paid, for 
$6 year. 

SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 

RF All Postmasters receive Subscriptions. 

Dircet ali orders to 
CHAS, DE ¥oen® & €o., 
Suan Ff rancisveo, 


__ The Chronicle hastheLargestCirculation 
HARPE R’S PE PERIODICALS, 


BARPER'S ysesse. NE, One Year weccccecce $4 00 
HARPER'S LY, a TITTTTTT 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - covsrossee’ 6 OD 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPER, © nn ncccece 1 50 


Ge HARPER'S CATALOGUE wit be sent by mai 
on reve ‘pt of nine cer ts. 
Hee 


ater 


Puente Saunve, N. WV, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 





Senp ror CaTaLocve. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St., N.¥, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
PRIMITIVE SUPERSTITIONS. 


The Origin of Primitive Superstitions and their De- 
velopment into the Worship of Spirits, and thre 
Doctrine of Spiritual Agency among the Aboricires 
of America, By Rusaton M. Dorman. Pte Tilus- 

Large 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.0 


CONRAD HAGEN’S MISTAKE. 
A Novel. From the German of Otto Roquette. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. SawuEL A. CROZER. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 


DUNDERVIKSBORG, AND OTHER 
TALES. 


Forming. on s. ERANCES of Modern European Literature. 
C. HENDERSON. 12mo. Extra 





trations. 


FIFTY TEARS IN A MARYLAND 
KITCHEN. 


4 Complete Cook-Book. 2 oe ra. B.C. , Gewemm. New 
Edition.- 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


»*. For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


TS each, formerly $1 to $1.25 each; 
I. Macaulay's Life of Frederick 





the oxen Il. Carlyle’s Life of Robert P--rns. 

martine’s Life of Mary eee of Scats. 1 hos Hughes’ 
Manliness ~& \ each, turmerly $1.50 
of Christ. ¢? each : I. Arnold's Light 


of Asia. II. Goldsmith: 8 Vicar of Wakefield. Ill. Baron 
Mourchausen’s Travels and ah vdharan Et Adventures. For 
SIX CENTS, Bunyan's Pilgrim aress. Ilustrat- 
ed c talogue sent free. AMERICAN’ BOOK E EXCHANGE, 
John B. Alden Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 





CHAUTAUQDA, 1881. 


“NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES,” July 7th to August 18th. “ TEACHERS’ RETREAT,” July 10th to 


August 2d. 


Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, English Literature, Critical Studies in 


Shakespeare and Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, Language Museum, Educational Conversazione 
Music, Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modeling, ete., etc. 


“C.F. M. L," July 30th to August 4th; “C.C,C.,” August 84 to 18th; “C. 8. T.,” August $d to 18th; “C. 8. 8, 


Assembly,” August 2d to 22d. 


GRAND OPENING DAY, JULY 30 


Daily Bible Studies; 8S. 8S. Normal Work; Chil- 
© dren's Classes; Theological Lectures; Lectures on 


Science and on Art, with Brilliant Stereopticon lustrations; C. L. S.C, Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-Fire; 


Cc. L. 8. C. Class (1882) Vigil; 


Illuminations; Old'Time Singing-school ; 


Excursions on the Lake; Illuminated 


Fleet; Naval Engagement at Night; Electric Lights; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, ete., eto. For Circulars address 


Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May ist ask at same address for full Chautauqua Programme for 1881. 





WADSWORTH wEROTHERS | & HOWLAND, 


ERS AND DEALERS 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT 
No. 84 Washington Street and No. 46 Friend Street, Boston, 


LeeuUneUD AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY, 
Etc. 


Catalogues free, ungn application. 


GREATEST NOVELTY OUT!!! 
The COMBINATION W ATOR OBARM 
ABS AND MICROSCOPE, 
MAGNIFIES 300 Tine 


addreas, i arnt OUT & fen 
10 Barclay &., 





% 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 








+ Every Reader 


of THE INDEPENDENT, 


tf interested in Decorative Art, is now 
entitled to several designs for home 
decoration by merely enclosing stamp 
for return postage to 


F. A. WHitTNa, Plainfield, N. J. 





Of making many books there is noend.”— Eco. wii, 12. 
Eotabiiobed 1836. 


. WALK 


Neat and Elegant Bookbinding, from the slainest to 
the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition. 
Save peer ee by. pou plirect to 
E. Vv ALKE S SON Dey St., N. Y. 
A file ut N.Y A ia. 1847 “sd 422 and odd num- 
bers for sale. 





50 all-gold., silver, shell, motto, and floral chromo 
OU car s in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agt’s 
samp! le book. , 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 
30 ALL Lovely Moss Rose and assorted Chromo 

Cards, name on, 10c. Agent's Sample-book, includ 
ing O Outfit, 20c. AMERICAN CaRDCo., West Haven, Conn. 








50 () Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no 2 alike. 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





HO Caras, Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc.,all newstyle, name 
on,10c. Ag’ts samples 10c. GA. Spring,Northford,Ct 





EDUCATION. 


A MER. Sc OOL INSTITUTE, Estab. 1855. 
iable Educational businesss Bureau. 
1. Aids rt who want well qualitied Teachers. 
2. Gives Parents information of good Schools. 
3. Represents skilled teachers wanting positions. 
4. Sel ne and Rents Schoo operties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., “becretary, 
a Fast 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pk ENNSYL VANIA MILITARY ACADE- 
MY, CHESTER, Pa. 9 pens September 8th. Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, ‘assics, and English. 
grees conferred. Col. Taso. HYATT, President. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED! **tsa‘thers, tosctt our reowea 


“BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG.” 


The aoenss the Scriptures, by Rev. Geo. Alexander 

in simple and attractive language for 

ry young. A Youth’s Instructor. Preachers and 

Sabbath-school workers should circulate it. We pay 
all freight. Address, for circulars and extra terms, 


. H. CHAMBERS & CO. 
Chicago, I11., aud St. Louis, 




















| ACENTS WANTED QUICK 


to sell the REVISEB 
NEW TESTAMENT 


and Full History of ite Revision. 
Now ready for Agents. Most desirable edition. low ~- 
riced, and wanted by thousands everywherc. 
rticul ars free. Outfit € 50c.. Act quick, Address 
R. BLACKALL & CO., 9 Murray Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
me sale of Sewing-Machines, as all the ——¥— | made 

in the past twenty years are wearing out and must 
be replaced. For terms and further eetheaians ad 
dress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, fu. 


GENTS ne 
ws NTED Mos T 
FOR : 

On entire Bible. in one volume, ever published. Eadoree- 


menta by 2 ablestgcholars. Adap:e toall; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; ; tables showing time of 





four Sermons of Christin their te the cightoon mirac! ee 

gf the Apo-tles. 1020 pages. 476 illustrations, rice, dies 

Extraterms, Selling fast. Agents making $ @200 to 

amonth Bradley Garretaon & Co., 66 N.4th St. Prle 
AG ENT of energy and Industry can earn 

from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 

ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS, 
Comprehensive history of whole Bible, its transla- 
tions and pevtstons, — » Sats —— of New Re. 
vision, toeac ts Wanted. 

THE HENRY rit PUBLISHING te; NORWICH, CONN. 


A Saline? WANTED for the Best and Fastest 











Selling Pietorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 


per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila.. Pa. 
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AGircet dewnssele T WE PeenBonsPEonpiaes 


1 
Oe AS a nhecidents 
ome 


ET Tots of other 
eneey bossee 
sais wants to know. The most attractive, i eeeting 
ome Bock ever published. Fally, endorse 
a oS Scholars, the Press, and ag: yea 
“Be. e re, 1m . 
type. Potaekee <-HOME:. Low price, Selle 
everywhere. Full description and terms tree. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & OU., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ore and expenses to Agents. Outfit free. 
7 7 7 ress P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
—— 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


HEART ax VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore pnequaled. and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
found in no other similar coilection, 

EART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
Br ated on on — toned paper, handsomely and durably 

und in board 
Price $3. 6 Per dozen by ones s8, 35 cents by 
mail. A single specimen cupy ( ard covers) mailed 


i 5 
n iEA ART A K RD VOICE will be cuppliod by all 
tous and some dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. & Union Square, N. Y.3; Cincinnati, 0. 


SUPERIOR 
MUSICAL WORKS. 


For Sunday-Schools: 


THE } BEACON LIGHT loubtedly sone 
as been 


6 Ganga -echool Song Books tha 








Fe L, . TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN, 
Rend d 3 dimes for ‘Specimen Copy. 
New Operas: 
eit atts ‘50 cents). BILLEE TAYLOR (50 cents). 
HE MA’ ($1.50), Four editions of very popular 
pt, 


For General Readers and for TOWN LIBRARIES: 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


As che Great Masters ely eoeated modern music 
no musi ves. Ditson & Co, b until he has rea 
0. pu hae excellent and ve 


Beethoven Biographical Romance Ly ‘ 
cif ert nd clnsohn" $1.50 t 1 Bees 
r ), Mendelssohn's Letters 
} veach 81.00 and Urbina no’e 5 Sketches of 
sere 08 
Eminent Musica thet “ Te. 


valuable titter’ ter aise 
Music (2 vols., each $1.50) q the most enter 
ing Historical Sketches . ns 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


RICHT GEMS,” 


By the author of ‘“‘SONGS OF VIC 
rORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold | Soe tts foome 
the Press, one party ordering 1 
It contains 160 pages of pening “Gems” for 
a Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &o. 
the **Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


"aa per copy, 35c: Per dozen, $3.60. 
“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 





Contains 176 pages of The latest end best Bing: 
Choice Music for Sab- book for Primary 


>ath Schools, &c. se bath Schools. 

| Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 

We willsend a aol copy of EACH of these 
ents. 


d0oks on receipt of 
Address all orders, ‘plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, Pa. 


NEW JOY BELLS 


For Sunday a OW Ready 





By W. A. OCDEN. 


EN is acknowledged an author of crest 
ott: o9 ges New Hymns and Mevopirs wil. 
touch the great public pulse of 8.S.Workers. The fine 
selection of Infant (‘lass Songs, Temperance, Anni- 
versary and Christmas Songs, besides the many suit 

pieces for Young People’s Meetings, Sone coh a 
long felt ae wags 160 tO per ane., handsomely 
firm! oz., boards; ual cts. A 


So iat ce elas mie 


coe MINSTREL ear 
Contains 50 Sentimental and Comic Songs. full words 








“ Peer Sent to any address for 10 1-cent la Be: 
PER, Pub’r, Ninth and Filbert St., Phila., Pa 





N. Y. MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


MAY 3, 4, 5, 6, AND 7. 
SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. Dr. Dr. L DAMROSCH, Conductor, 


Main Chorus.........-----+++ 1,200 
Young Ladies’ ome 1,899 
Boye’ gi aiebotonnets 250 
Orchestra.. 250 





In all. Se a Performers. 


ol 
| Regesese “} Seta 
No’ fas Reaver 
$eroEbr L. xr ‘ a MN 
A. SOHST E. B. = &m ae 


Sennen 
Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall and at Dunlap & Co's Store, 179 Broadway. 


ADMISGION TICKET, 81. Rese 
Seate in 


d Seat Ticket for Afternoon, $1,590; for Evening, $2 
xes, $2.50, $3, and $3.50, 
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Religious Huteltiqence. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE LONDON 
METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


THE arrangements have been so far com- 
pleted for the great Methodist Conference 
to be held in London next September that 
it only remains to fill up the program with 
the names of the essayists and invited 
speakers. »This was to be done by the 
American section of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the American half of the essay- 
ists and invited speakers last Tuesday at 
C:ncinnati. We have been favored by Dr. 
A. C. George, secretary of the Committee, 
witb printed slips of the regulations for the 
government of the Conference and of the 
topics selected, all of which has been con- 
curred in by both the American and British 
sections uf the Executive Committee. 

It is agreed, first, that, for convenience of 
organization and purposes of equity and 
fraternity, the whole Methodist community 
shall be included in four general divisions, 
as follows: 

First Division.—The British Wesleyan 
Methodist Churches. 

Second Division.—Other British Method- 
ist Churches. 

Third Division. —The Methodist Churches 
in the United States and Canada having an 
episcopal form of government. 

Fourth Division.—The non-Episcopal 
Mcthodist Churches in the United States 
and Canada, The several Churches include 
also their respective mission-fields and 
affiliated conferences, 

A business committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers, five of whom shall be selected from 
each of the divisions—two of the five being, 
if possible, laymen—is provided for. The 
committee is to be selected by members of 
the two sections of the Executive Commit- 
tee. All questions proposals, resolutions, 
communications, or other matters, not in- 
cluded in the regular program of exercises, 
which are intended to be brought before 
the Conference, shall be sent first to the 
business committee, which shall appoint 
daily the presiding officer of the, Confer- 
ence, in the following manner: on the first 
day, from the first division; on the second 
day, from the third division; on the third 
day, from the second division; on the 
fourth day, from the fourth division; re- 
peating this order as long as the Conference 
may remain in session. The Committee is 
to nominate on the first day of the session 
four secretaries, one from each division, 
the rominee from the first division to be 
the chief secretary, The privilege of con- 
firmation will belong to the Conference. 

The first hour of each forenoon session, 
after devotional exercises and the reading 
of the journal, is to be set apart for the re- 
ception of resolutions or other papers not 
included in the program. The limit as- 
signed papers in the regular prcegram is 
twenty minutes, the invited speaker who 
follows the essayist is allowed ten minutes, 
tnd thirty minutes are allotted for volun- 
teer speakers, who may not speak more 
than once on the same subject nor occupy 
more than five minutes. The business 
committee is allowed twenty minutes be- 
fore the close of the final session each day 
for presentation of reports. All votes in 
the Conference are to be taken by individ- 
ual count, without reference to division or 
church connection. 

It is also agreed that the Conference meet 
in City-Road Chapel, London, Wednesday, 
Sept. 7th, 1881, and continue till ¢he 20th, 
inclusive; that there be two sessions a day, 
except Saturdays; that the hours of session 
be from 10 A. Mm. to 1 P. M. and from 2.30 
p. M. to 5P.M; that the odd numbers on 
the program be left fordesignation of essay- 
ists to the Eastern Section, and that the 
even numbers be filled by the Western Sec- 
tion; that the invited speakers to follow on 
the even numbers be selected by the Eastern 
Section, and the invited speakers to follow 
on the odd numbers be selected by the 
Western Section; that Friday, August 5th, 
be designated as a special day of fasting 
end prayer, to be observed by the Method- 
ists of all-lands, for the blessing of God to 
rest on the Ecumenical Conference. The 
Western Section of the Committee expresses 
a desire that arrangements shall be made to 
keep the Conference together unbroken 

during its session; but assents to the hold- 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


ing of meetings at other points, so far as 
may be without disturbing this unity of 
work and worship. Accordingly, meetings 
will be held at Manchester, Hull, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Truro, Hanley, Plymouth, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln, with a farewell meeting at Liver- 
pool. ° 

We have already given the general topics 
of the program. There are to be thirty- 
eight prepared papers (the first day being 
devoted to sermon and preliminaries), as 
follows: 

Seconp Day.—1. Address in grateful 
recognition of the hand of God in the 
origin and progress of Methodism. 2. 
statistical results. 8. Methodism, a pow- 
er purifying and elevating society. 4. In- 
fluence Methodism has exerted on other 
religious bodies, and extent to which they 
have modified Methodism. 

Tatrp Day.—5. The itinerant ministry. 
6. Lay preachers. 7. Women and their 
work in Methodism. 8. Scriptural holiness 
and the special fitness of Methodist means 
of grace to promote it. 

Fourta Day.—9. The training of chil- 
dren in Christian homes, so as to bring them 
to Christ and attach them to Methodism. 
10. The training of children in the Sunday- 
school and church, so as to secure the larg- 
est evangelical denominational results. 

FirtH Day.—11. Methodism and the 
Lord’s Day. 12. Relation of Methodism to 
the temperance movement. 13. Juvenile 
temperance organizations and their promo- 
tiov through the Sunday-school and Church. 
14. Civil measures tosuppress intemperance 
and relation of the Church to such move- 
ments. 

Srxta Day.—15. Perils from the Papacy; 
from sacerdotalism and its connected errors. 
16. Perils from modern skepticism in its 
different forms and manifestations. 17. 
Perils from formality, worldliness, and im- 
proper amusements among our own mem- 
bers. 18. Perils from innovations upon 
established Methodist usages and institu- 
tions. 

SEVENTH Day.—19. The higher -educa- 
tion demanded by the necessities of the 
Church in our time. 20. The duty of the 
Church to maintain schools which are 
Christian in their influence and character. 
21. The education and special training of 
ministers in theological schools. 22. The 
education and special training of ministers 
while engaged in ministerial and pastoral 
work. 

E1euta Day.—23. Denominational litera- 
ture and its publication. 24. The news- 
paper and the use to be made of it by the 
Church. 25. Methodist hymnology. 

NrmvrH Day.—26. The maintenance of 
home missions among the most degraded 
populations. 27. The important work 
which the Methodist laity have performed 
in this direction, and the great opportuni- 
ties which they have in the future. 28. 
The best methods of reaching the uncon- 
verted section of the richer classes. 29. 
Methodism and its work for orphans, for 
the aged, and generally for the dependent 
classes. 

Tenta Day.—30. The results of Method- 
ist missions in heathen lands. 81. How to 
avoid waste, rivalries, and confusion aris- 
ing from different Methodist bodies occu- 
pying the same or contiguous fields. 

ELEVENTH Day.—32. Establishment and 
support of training schools for native con- 
verts and native ministers in the foreign 
field. 33. Use of the Press in non-Chris- 
tian countries for promotion of the Gospel. 
34. The missionary work required in Papal 
and semi-infidel nations. 35. Resources of 
Methodism for the work of the world’s con- 
version, and the duty of developing and em- 
ploying those resources, 

Twetrru Day.—36. How Christian uni- 
ty may be maintained and increased among 
ourselves and made manifest to the world. 
87. The catholicity of Methodism. 38. 
Methodism as a bond of brotherhood among 
the nations. 

A simple calculation shows that it will be 
possible, if the program is adhered to 
strictly, for 804 of the 400 delegates to 
write or speak upon the list of subjects. 





Dr. E, pt Pressexsé says French. Catboli- 
cism is passing through a phase of disintegra- 
tion. In France Catholicism displays a novel 
spectacle—one section cf the Church being in 





open hostility to- the. other. The Ultramon 
tanes obtained umdispnted sway after the 
Vatican Council, and Liberal Catholicism, 
beaded by -Bishop.. Dupanloup, submitted. 
Many thought that this was the end of Liberal 
Catholicism ; but ite.spirit is just now exhibit- 
ing a very vigorous: life. The Ultramontanes 
were very indignant that the religious com- 
munities, except the Jesuits, should have as- 
sented to minister De Freycinet’s declaration, 
last August, recognizing the existence of the 
present institutions of France, and they became 
very bitter “‘ after the Pope granted to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic the confirmation of 
three new bishops, who have all avowed in 
their first. charges unhesitating acceptance of 
our existing institutions. These bishops have 
been attaeked and even insulted in the grossest 
manner by the journals of the extreme Right. 
M. Paul Cassagnac has gone so far as to say 
that, while the late Bishop of Poictiers was a 
lion, his successor is but a base fox or even a 
polecat. This opprobrious language is meant 
to include the head of the Church himself, for 
there are many Ultramontanes who would be 
quite prepared to, say, that, on the death of 
Pius IX, the fox crept into the lion’s place. 
Not daring to strike so high, they vent their 
spleen on the nuncio in: Paris and use every 
endeavor to get him remoyed.- This Pope Leo 
XIII will never yield, for he knows well that 
it would be to injure bis own cause.” He 
ventures, unfortunately for the Dltramontanes, 
to have a policy of his own, and he deems it to 
be unwise to make the cause of the Legiti- 
mists the cause of the Church. 


...-The Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs met recently in Bal- 
timore, delegates from eight of the ten yearly 
meetings being in attendance. Reports from 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho and Osage agen- 
cies showed that the Indians are advancing in 
civilization, education, and religion. ‘* Jona- 
than Ozbun and his wife,’’ it is stated, ‘‘ con- 
tinue their teaching among the Osages and 
Kaws, and especially among the latter have 
seen the fruit of years of patient instruction 
by Friends in the conversion of men and 
women. In some way, and one which does 
not appear very disinterested, these Indians 
were formed into a Presbyterian organization. 
Nevertheless, all will rejoice in their becoming 
Christians.’’ The Pottawatomies, at Pleasant 
Prairie, among whom are 28 members, are 
diligent students of the Bible. All but three 
eschew tobacco. The cause of temperance re- 
ceives much attention in the Ottawa Reserve, 
and the Sacs and Foxes, the Modocs, and the 
Shawnees all exhibit signs of improvement. 
‘The Modocs have lost several of their people 
by death the past year. Two of these, who 
had been noted fighters in the lava-beds of 
Oregon, lived and died exemplary Christians.” 


.... William Morley Panshon, D.D,, LL.D., 
regarded by some as the finest Methodist pul- 


pit orator in the world, died last week, at the [ 


age of 57, at Brixton, England. He sprang 
into popularity as a preacher at the beginning 
of his ministry. From 1858 to 1873 he resided 
in Canada, and was frequently heard in the 
pulpits of our own country. He preached a 
memorable sermon in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, in 1872, during the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After his return to England, he was elected to 
the presidency of the Wesleyan Conference 
and was when he died one of the secretaries 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


...-The governor of Kansas is reported by 
The Inter-Qcean as saying in regard to the new 
liquor law of that state, which goes into effect 
May 1st, that it has been grossly misrepresent- 
ed. The people, he says, are well pleased 
with the new amendment to the constitution, 
and it would carry by a greater majority now 
than when adopted. The state was prepared 
for prohibition by the Local Option Act. The 
law in no wise interferes with the administra- 
tion of wine in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, nor with the sale aud use of tinctures 
of alcohol. The scope of the amendment is 
to forbid the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage. 


...-The clerical list of the Church of En- 
gland contains 26,000 names again of about 
6,000 since 1859. Upward of 6,000 are not in 
pastoral work. The stipends of curates in 
sole charge vary from nothing to $1,500 a 
year. Thirty-two receive $400 and twenty-two 
$1,000. Four assistant curates receive $50 a 
year and 211 receive a nominal sum only. 


...- The Methodists in Sweden report a great 
interest in their services in the old university 
town of Upsala. The cburch is too small to 
accommodate those who desire to attend, and 
a new or a second chureh is talked of. 


....The.Lutheran General Synod will meet 
at Altoona, Penn., June 8th, for its thirtieth 
annual convention. 

..-eThe missions in Italy of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church have been organized into an 
annual conference by Bishop Merrill. 
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Mlissions, 


THE report of the Madura Mission of the 
American Board is a model for fullness, clear 
ness, and conciseness. The past year has not 
‘been an extraordinary one. There were no 
very large ingatherings, though substantial 
and encouraging progress was made. The 
missionaries were interested to see how the 
heathen religion would be affected by the re- 
turn of prosperity. This was the first year 
since the famine that large and ful] crops have 
been garnered ; and, with the means for indulg- 
ence in the rites and luxuries of Hinduism, it 
was to be expected that a revival of the heath- 
en religion would occur. The reports of the 
missionaries vary on this question. Mr. 
Chandler says of his station that “a new Zeal 
for idolatry has been very manifest. Temples 
and shrines have been repaired and renewed ; 
mnultitudes of offerings for good crops 
have been made to iduls; and many 
upright stones, supposed to be the altars 
of supernatual beings, have been cleared of 
rubbish, anointed, and worshiped.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Washburn observes but little 
difference in the numbers of those attending 
the Sikkanthamalai temple. He believes that, 
while some visit the temple with some devo- 
tional feeling, the majority go out of curiosity, 
and he believes, moreover, that superstitious 
beliefs are giving way in Madura and the 
large towns. Mr. Tracy thinks there was a 
more general indulgence of heathen customs 
than during the famine ; but it is not doubted 
that the famine has been, on the whole, favor- 
able to the spread of Christianity. The twelve 
missionaries connected with the mission have 
all remained at their posta during the year. 
Seven of them have served no less than 
206 years, or an average of nearly thirty 
years, since going to India. Of the 356 
native agents or helpers 192 have been educated 
by the mission, and the educational] standard 
of these efficient workers is said to be rising. 
Fourteen of them are pastors, and four, also 
ordained, are engaged in other work. There 
are thirty-three churches, into which 296 were 
received to fellowship the past year, making a 
net gain of 169. Of the 296 all but 50 were re- 
ceived on profession. Theincreasein the con- 
gregations, which have heretofore been made 
up chiefly of adherents, was only 228. 


....The Australsian Wesleyan Missionary 
Society held its annual meeting in Sydney, in 
January. The financial reports presented 
covered not the year 1880, but the previous 
year. It was stated that the accounts for 1880 
were not fully made up, but would _be pub- 
lished in the “‘Report.”” The whole amount re- 
ceived in the previous year was $73,385, of 
which $11,590 was expended in the Friendly 
Islands, $3,910 in Samoa, $29,110 in Fiji and 
Rotuma, $6,580 in New Britain, and $5,850 on 
the Chinese mission. Secretary Chapman’s 
report stated that 21 converts had been bap- 
tized among the Chinese in Australia, and a 
number of members had gone to Tasmania, 
and erected a church and established relig- 
fous services among their countrymen. 
The revised New Testament had had a 
large sale in the Friendly Islands and it was 
eagerly read. The war in Samoa has resulted 
in the burning of some churches and in a loss 
of five hundred members. In Fiji there was a 
heavy loss of members from death; but the 
additions were so large that there was a net 
increase of one thousand. There has likewise 
been an extraordinary demand in Fiji for the 
Scriptures, and the contributions for missions 
were very liberal. The Rev. Isaac Rooney, in 
an address on his experiences in Fiji, said : 

‘Cannibalism, through the grace of God, 
had no existence inthatcountrynow. Fijihad 
been won at a great price, and those who had 
once been the most formidable opponents of 
the missionaries were now their firmest ad- 
herents. The success of the missionaries in 
Fiji had been unparalleled in any other country. 
During the last fifteen years no fewer than 
65,000 cannibals had been won over and 3),000 
Fijians bad professed faith in Christ. And at 
the present time there was scarcely a nztive 
house in Fiji in which family worship was not 
conducted. He was not prepared to say that 
all the natives were true converts to Christian- 
ity, because he believei many were only nom- 
inal Christians; but there was no doubt that 
the number of converts would be largely aug- 
mented if the Society could accede to the de- 
mands of chiefs for teachers. Nominal Chris- 
tians there were begging for teachers.’’ 

...-Tbe April number of the Missionary Ree. 
ord of the Church of Scotland prints briefly the 
action of the Commission of the Assembly on 
the Blantyre Mission scandal, and adds: ‘‘All 
true friends of missions will deplore the eveuts 
which have taken place and the necessary 
withdrawal of the mission agents ; and all the 
more that, as has been abundantly shown from 
time to time in our columns, there has been 


h good work dove in cultivating the 
ground acquired by the Mission, training the 
natives to babits of industry, educating the 

making translations,’ etc, At pres- 
ent. Dr. Peder exercises general supervision at 
Blantyre and Mr. Henderson and Mr. Duncan 
remain. No change will be made til after the 





meeting of the General Assembly. 
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News of the Week, 


Tue anti-Jewish petition sent to Prince 
Bismarck, on the 18th inst., had been going 
about the empire for signature for six months 
past, and aims at imposing restrictions on the 
immigration of Jews into Germany and ex- 
eluding them from certain walks of activity; 
altogether, in fact, und ing much of the legis- 
lation of the pastin their favor. The petition 
consists of twenty-six volumes, comprising 
14,000 sheets, with 255,000 signatures, includ- 
ing those of noblemen, retired generals, and 
officials.. 


--..The London Times in its financial 
column of the 18th inst. says the English dele- 
gates to the Monetary Conference will Le Sir 
Lonis Mollet, who will especially represent 
India; Sir Alexander T. Galt and Sir Charles 
Tupper, of Canada; and probably the son of 
Mr. C. W. Fremantle, deputy mavager of the 
Mint. 


..A dispatch from Bombay says that 
Hashim Khan, the new governor of Can/lahar, 
entered the city on the 16th inst. The Afghan 
cavalry has relieved the British cavalry outside 
of Candahar. The Ameer’s infantry will enter 
to-day (21st), and Hashim will then take over 
the city from the British. 





..A meeting for the relief of the Dakota 
sufferers was held at Omaha, Neb., on the 
16th inst. One thousand dollars was at once 
paid in and as much more promised. The 
ladies of Trinity Church in that city have for- 
warded $809 worth of clothing for distribution. 


..A bill passed by the Roumanian Senate 
and sanctioned by the government has been 
introduced inthe Chamber of Deputies author- 
izing the Government to expel all foreigners 
reasonably suspected of compromising public 
security. 


...-Negotiations are still befng carried on 
with Spain by England, France, Holland, the 
United States and other maritime powers with 
regard to fines imposed by the Spanish customs 
anthorities upon vessels guilty of some trifling 
illegality. 


....-The Rothschild bouse in Paris has nott- 
fied the Italian Government of its Inability to 
issue a loan for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments as long as the difficulties between France 
and Italy are not entirely smoothed away. 


...No popular manifestations have yet heen 
made at Athens against the recent acceptance 
by Greece of the proposals regarding the 
frontier. but there {s great and possibly dan- 
gerous bitterness. 


...-The latest returns from Scio state that 
8 COO persons were killed and 10.000 injured by 
the recent earthquakes. The locality which 
suffered the most is Nevita, where 1,200 were 
killed. 


.-A large petard was exploded at. the door 
of the Church of Santa Maria, on the 14th 
inst., while the edifice was full of worshipers. 
The door was damaged, but nobody was hurt. 


eee Lhe National Exhibition at Tokio, Japan, 
it is said, has proven thus fara decided suc- 
cess. Oversixty-five thousand persons visited 
it during the first fifteen days. 


..--Naru Kissar, the most advanced part on 
the road to Mero, has been taken by surprise 
and captured by the Turcomans. 
Russian garrison was killed. 


The entire 


eeeeFive torpedo boats, built in England for 
the Greek Government, are now anchored in 
Portland Roads, where they put in under stress 
of weather. 


.. The Italian Government has refused the 
Bey’s request to send a squadron to Tunisian 
waters, and the Bey now appeals to Russia and 
the Porte. 


..-No male Russians between the ages of 
ten and eighteen years are allowed to go 
abroad without the permission of the govern- 
ment. 


..- The annual mecting of the Mississippi 
Valley Cotton Planters’ Association will be 
held in Memphis, on the 25th of next month. 


..--A plan for an international commission 
for promptly installing Greece in the territory 
ceded by Turkey is on foot. 


...-A heavy snow-storm prevailed on the 
12th inst. along the Hudson. 


.---Austiia is issuing a 50,000,000-florin five- 
per-cent. paper rente. 





TORTER’S COUGH BALSAM.—Preachers 
and public speakers who have derived benefit 
from the use of this invaluable remedy would 
be instrumental in alleviating the sufferings of 
our common humanity by making kuown its 
virtues as widely as lies in their power. It is 


“for sale by all druggists, at 25; 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. 








Cures all Irritative Diseases of the 


Kidneys and Bladder. 


By ite mild and strengthening action it 
purifies the blood better than purgatives. It 
relieves Liver and Skin Diseases. It prevents 
Heart Disease, Rheumatism, and Dropsy. It 
és of Invaluable Help to Children whe are 
troubled with diuresis at night. It ie free 
from all disagreeable taste, 


F. CROSBY CO., 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


For sale by Druggists; or, by mail, 50 cents in postage 
stamps. 


Solid Silverware. 
THEopoRE B. Srarp, 
JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 
offers a large and select assortment of 
REPOUSSE SILVERWARE, 
Plats of ENTIRELY perv ices of comity end Fresentett “4 


Plate of TIRE S$ CONFINED 
HIS Es’ FABLISHMENT. small Table Ware, and nu- 
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Spring of 1881. We have tn stock a Large and 
Couplete Assortment of FINE LIGHT ROAD 
WAGONS, hung on the J. B. Brewster & Co. im- 

roved p tient Cross-springs, in all w athe. and weights 

rom 100 Ibs. to 250 lbs, Also GENTLEMEN'S 
ROAD AND SPEE AGONS, with or withe 
out tops, like the latest patterns of Brewster & Co. 
and for style and ¢ gulty will compare favorably with 
the best New York makers, while our prices are $150 
less. We Build all the Leading Styles of Light Four- 
passenver Carriages. BROCKETT & TUTTLE 
CO., 91 Goffe St., New Haven, | tp aagan 


ELO RCE§EzL 
USHIONS. 


AMERICAN yCARPET LINING CO. 


ork and Boston. 











SHELDON COLLINS, 
26 bee ag = | Street, anf Btn! 
Branch 


Holden's BIRDS. Holden's 


Hartz Canary, 
Paget 8 tana ry. $4. & 
e nuary 
Dark Gold Osuaty. $5, $6, SS. 

All these, warranted = sing to suit, safe by express. 
Holden's new Book on Birds, sat 4 80 illustrations, 
all facts on all birds, with price-L by mail, 25 cents, 
stam 
G. eo HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Av.. near 24th St., N.Y. 


pe: Pa ee an Send 


stamp for circular. Prof. 8. 
pw Nota, Syracuse, N. Y. 


inhi 














co } seeeinaas people who have A. cu 
YERS, SUTER & Co., 304 Broadway. N.Y. 





FPR COLDS 
0 COUGHS. | 


&r-ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 





Wanedtose) LES. LMON Y 
Wanted to Sell 

OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of God 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the Presa 
and Leading Clergy ef all Denominations, A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. ine I!ustrations, 
Paper avd Binding. Setls Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 
5 to $100 per month. Send ‘or Description and Terms to 


C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 


T ROBINSON’S 
FA SURE CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA, 
and remedy for diseases arisin 
An Antidote for Malaria. 


state of the woes. 

Prices Sec. we 0. Can be ont by mail. 
le EOBISSON &S 

Send for Circular. 84 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 


TEET 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
CARROLTON HOTEL, 


BALTIMORE, MD 
Rates reduced to 83 and $2. 30 per day, ac- 
cording to location of rooms. 
Extra charges for Parlors, Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according to size. The most convenient and latest 
built Hotel in the city. 
All lines of city Pe 





ng from _an impure 





Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing. 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 











Tr cars pass its doors. 
JO LEMAN, , Manager. 





“The Arlington,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 


93 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Railway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European or American plan. 
Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this —_y—e References : Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 


itage, Dr. G. Syoenes, Utica, N. Y¥.; Kev. 
Dr. EC “Mitchell Grease - n 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 
Broadway ory ap nbs York. 


WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. — 


- UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


Oneida Community. 


(LIMITED.) 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, ete. 


These goods are acknowledged to be the best Fruits 
and Jellies,in both glass and tin. Assorted Fruits 
(iz varieties in a case) a specialty. For pricelist ad- 
dress as above. COMMUNITY, N. Y. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


w YORK AND FuILA. Ew LINE 
N » OUNY BROOK RO mn 
for Pence AND ot ie 
COMMENCING APRIL 3p, 181. 
Leave New York from fas ene Sg R. R. of N. J., foot 

of Liberty Street, for Philadeiphi 

mth and Green Streets, at 45, 9, 11:15 a. m.; 
30,7, 12 P. Mm. On Sunday ‘at 6:45 a.m; 


For Third and Berks Streets, at 5:30, 9, lies 15 a. M.; 
1:80, 4:30, 5:30,7 p.m. On Sunday at 8:45 A 





For Trenton, Warren, and Tucker Streets,” 5:30, 7:45, 
9, 11:15 a.M.; 1:30, 4, 4:30, 5:30, 7, 12 P.m. on "Sunday, 
8:45 a. m.; 5:30, 12 P. mM. 


Return trains leave Philadelphia for New York: 
From Stations Philadelphia and nae Railroad, 
ey and Green Streets, at 7:30, 4:30, ¥ 1) a. M.; 
el ae 5:40, 6:40, 12 p.m. On Sunday at 5:30 a. M.; 
P.M 
ire ond Berks Strects at 4:45, a, byt M.; 


9 Mi; 2, 2:20, 4:24, 6:30, 
725 P * Sanday. 1:25, 9:20 a.m.; 6:15 P. M. 
Connec ction is made at i, Jersey Cit Gy Gatien to and 





H. P. BALDWLN, Gen’) Semel Agent. 


“ ——— LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. 
Trout, Grayling, and Black Bass Fisheries, 


AND THE 


FAMOUS HEALTH AND SUMMER RESORTS AND 
LAKES OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 





~ ders, etc. Address (mentioning ThE INDEPEN 
B. LEET, General Pass. Agent, Grand Rapids. Mich, 


ceoKk’s Cinenent in TOURS. 


1841 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, eked, and oo 


Five Grand Excursion Parties to Eu 
choice of dates and routes, April 27th, Jane 1 th, 
. Prices varying from $330 to 





poteee included. Also 5 18 
‘or Methodists, London and return. $115 and 125, 
Pamphlets with Map containing full portions rs 
sent free by mail on in reques uest. Tourist 1 Tickets for tn- 
dependent Travelers issued by all routes. Address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. x; 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 


INMAN LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDA 7. 
CITY OF ROME 


a 


























CITY OF NTR: / 
CITY OF BRUSSELS 3,775 

These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic and have every 
modern improvement, including hot and cold water 
and electric > in staterooms, revolvin eatre in 

— — and smoking rooms, barber-shops, etc. 
ft passage other information apply | to 

‘OH G. DALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, 


‘CUNARD. _ LIN E. 





With the view of di the chances of col- 
iaton, the steamers of this = e a specified course 
On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Seanee crossing the meri of 50 at 43 lati- 


ee. get nothing to the north of 42. 

t passage 

50 at 42, or nothing to the north of 
FrOM NEW ee PLE on quemmtows, 

2 ee 40 NORTH RIVER. 


oe m ridianof 







100, a % 
Ke and return tickets on favorableterms. 
ets to and from all parts of + Europe as at 
‘Freight an oO. 4 


Bowling Green. ON H. & CO., Agents, 








inexpensive, as well as more costly objects, 
“PORKS adapted for for Wedding Presents. 
IPOONS of tasteful patterns at low 
per ounce. Also pre 
varies Pot hand-ornamen' 
tightly higher rates. 


Vien if for inapection only, are particu. 


larly invited. 
for Circular of 


EUROPE 2 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers, 


EW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
pa Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Ethiopia, April 23d, 1 p.m. | Devonia...May 7th, Noon. 
Circassia, April 30th, 7 a.m. | Furnessia, May 14th, 6 a.m. 
These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Alsatia....April 23,1 p.m. | Victoria, April 40th.7 a.m. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 


red for this season a 
new patterns, at but 





~ Send to E TOUR- 
JEE, Boston, Mass., 








STATE LINE. _ 


beg et STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK TO 
SG UEENSTOWN, BEL- 

OR BRISTOL. 
SAIL EVERY THUR . 
The accommodations by this ieee ~ = unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

First CaBIN SALOoon, $60 to $75, ort? to state- 
room accommodations. Return, #110 to $139. 

SECOND CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. Returr 
$75. STEERAGE, $26. 

& Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other tnformation to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 














DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Philiips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Stecl Engrav 
ings and oe, following Ay cena eng pe a = 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices nam amned. 








ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION aa ,»’ by Kitchie. Size 


OF Rs Be reasesesccerscessccenpeaccmeess $2 Ov 
Taes x ws Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
F. B. Car penter, the ist, and A. H. 

Pitehte: OS ees 20 00 

THE ‘aq yah ad OF THE UNITED STATES. oe 


“Ritchie the ae eh i ETRE IE 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size. 16x20. 1 06 
CE- HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 

EX- VICE PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFA 
Bs URIS. dso sssandconicbasens 100 
WIN ym STANTON. | Size, 16x90..000.007.."" 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... ... i 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent er on receipt of the money. 


The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
B be my B. — Bound in Cloth. 
sain ceneneh ehhh hehanassurnne $1 00 
Cloth. 190 pages 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “* THE INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in ever respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


gm Ail commcrications for the Editcrtal, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ads: éssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@ All comzunications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and a!) business 
communications trom subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

S#~ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith, 

t®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t#™~ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even ip that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Subscription Terms see Page 26. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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OUR DREAM OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 


WE love our country, and we love the 
Church of God. As Christians, we are loy- 
al to the nation and loyal also to our ‘God. 
We long to see both Church and state made 
glorious. But what have we to hope from 
the development of each? Cen they always 
be kept distinct? As the world becomes 
better, will each become more pervaaive in 
its power and control? Or will one of 
them absorb the functions of the other, 
until the Lord shall reign in visible author- 
itative government on earth? 

It seems to be the dream of some enthusi- 
asts that the state, as it becomes more and 
more Christian, will exert more and more 
authority for Christian ends. Already we 
are asked to recognize God in our Constitu- 
tion. It is desired by some that the public 
schools supported by the state shall teach 
Christianity, and shall take in hand other 
functions of the Church, inasmuch as the 
‘‘headship of Christ” must, itis said, be 
fully recognized in the state. 

Our dream, however, is a different one. 
We love to hope for the time, surely com- 
ing, we believe, when the Church, working 
by its own methods, under the Holy Spirit, 
shall have converted the whole world to the 
purity and truth of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. In waking dream we look forward 
to the time—for whose speedy coming every 
earnest Christian must pray and labor— 
when the forces of sip shall be conquered; 
when Satan shall be trodden under feet; 
when not only shall paganism and super- 
stition be blown away, as with a breath 
but when in the lands of Christendom the 
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vices worse than heathen, the coldness and 
cruelty of avarice and lust, shall be sup- 
pressed, and every living soul shall ac- 
knowledge its submission to the Cross of 
Christ. 

And when this dream comes true—as 
come it must, for God and truth shall pre- 
vail—then what shall we do with the state 
and the Church? The Church will be 
surely moegnified, for it will include all 
men in all the world, where now it includes 
but a fraction. But can the state also be 
muguified? Its duties now are chiefly to 
protect the rights of men against invasion; 
but what invasion will there then be, in the 
age of which we dream? There will be no 
more quarrels between nation and nation, 
no army, no navy, for which chiefly nations 
now exist. There will be no criminals to 
senteuce and no judges to sentence them; 
no violence, no theft, no peculation, and 
no speculation; nothing of the chief occa- 
sions for lawgivers and officers of justice. 
That will be a happy day, when Maine 
shall not complain because her liquor law 
is not executed; when legislatures shall 
make short sessions, if any; when senates 
shall not care to quarrel over the election 
of a paliry clerk; when there sball be no 
bloody shirt to wave and no tisaue ballots 
to vote. Then government shall be reduced 
to its minimum. It can have nothing to 
do but to care for the healthful wants of 
well-disposed citizens. Then there may 
be schools to be supported by the 
public funds. Then there will be 
streets to be faithfully cleaned. Then the 
mails will be carried with despatch, and no 
money will be squandered on star routes, 
There may bea public endowment of re- 
search for the public good. Some few of 
these public tunctions for the general good 
may remain; we are not certain. But there 
will be no litigation, for the differences that 
will innocently arise will be settled by arbi- 
tration. The few poor that may continue 
always with us will be gladly assi ted by 
private charity. Thus the state will, we 
dream, become almost extinct; not absorb- 
ing the Church, but itself in its chief func- 
tions becoming atrophied by disuse. The 
Church, however, by its greater vigor, by 
its faithful and universal service, will be 
the agent that shall, through its influ- 
ence on the whole body of the citizens, 
do the work of peace-making and peace- 
keeping, which the state now does, and 
will so, in substance, though not in form, 
absorb it. 

This is our dream—not a dream of the 
state serving the Church, but of the Church 
so faithfully serving its Master that it shall 
crowd the state almost, perhaps quite, out 
of existence, while, as the Scriptures tell 
us, the little stone, cut without hands, shall 
become a great mountain and fill the whole 
earth. 





POLITICAL CZARISM. 


Some men will and must be greater than 
others, no matter what may be the state of 
human society or what the form of govern- 
ment under which they live. They have, 
as compared with others, the endowments 
of a higher and stronger organization, and 
can, hence, surpass the average man in 
almost apy task to which they apply their 
powers. This sort of supremacy is natural, 
and no matter of complaint. 

So, too, some men, by reason of the office 
they hold and the powers thereof, will and 
must be greater than others. General Gar- 
ficld, being President of the United States, 
is for the time being vastly a greater man 
than he would be as a private citizen. The 
greatness of his office imparts an immens¢ 
significance to the thoughts and purposes 
of his mind. He thinks, and wills, and 
acts as the President of a great nation. 
This sort of czarism is official, and to it, if 
properly exercised, there can be no possible 
objection. 

Political parties must of necessity have 
their leaders, who lay plans, make speeches, 
and dothe hard work of winning party 
victories, and generally want offices. These 
leaders, by reason of their talents and labor 
naturally make themselves greater and 
stronger as party politicians than most of 
the members of the party with which they 
act. They are entitled toall the influence 
properly due to their position and service. 
We denounce no man because he is a poli- 
ticiau, or because he is a party leader,for 





because he has a large influence with his 
party and uses it to attain his ends. 

There is, however, a class of party leaders 
who assume the airs and claim for them- 
selves the imperial prerogatives of absolute 
dictators, and we confess frankly that in 
these men we have not much confidence 
and for them but little respect. They are 
political czars, dogmatic, self-willed, self- 
opinionated, intensely selfish, always grasp- 
ing for power, determined to have their 
own way in everything, and ready to kick 
up arow unless their ascendency is fully 
recognized according to their notions of its 
importance. They must be pleased, at all 
hazards. Not to please them is to make 
them enemies. Almost every president of 
the United States who undertakes to dis- 
charge the duties of his office according to his 
own judgment finds himself, sooner or later, 
in conflict with these self-sufficient, self- 
assuming, and exacting czars in politics. 
What they want is thatthe president should 
be their tool; and, if he declines the humili- 
ating position and service, then they punish 
him with their hostility. Implicit obedience 
to their will is the price that must be paid 
for their friendship. 

These political czars are very likely to be 
found in the Senate of the United States, 
not because senators are naturally worse 
than other men; but because senators are 
generally leaders and are clothed by the 
Constitution with the power of voting for 
or against the nominations made by the 
President. The theory of some senators is 
that they must control the patronage of the 
Government in the state which they repre- 
sent. They own this patronage, and they 
own the President, by the proprietary right 
of political czarism, and woe to that Presi- 
dent who ventures to dispute their claim. 
Non-concurrence with their demands is the 
signal for a war upon him. This is the 
whole secret of the rumpus recently made 
in Washington over the nomination of Judge 
Robertson by President Garfield. Judge 
Robertson, though a gentleman of the high- 
est standing, does not happen to be agree- 
able to the two New York senators, especially 
the senior senator. He does not belong to 
their ‘‘ machine” and cannot be trusted to 
work it, and, hence, collector at the port of 
New York he shall not be, if they can pre- 
vent it. 

Judge Robertson isthe choice of Presi- 
dent Garfield, and the fact that he is not 
pleasing in the eyes of Senator Conkling is 
no reason for withdrawing his name and 
none for rejecting the nomination. If the 
Senator will be dissatisfied unless he can 
control the President, then let him be dis- 
satisfied. The President will be better off 
without his friendship than with it, if he 
mst purchase it upon such terms. 


THE TEMPERANCE ISSUE IN 
EANSAS. 


On the morning of February 8th, 1879, a 
little over two years ago, a joint resolution 
was introduced in the senate of the Legis- 
lature of Kansas proposing ‘an amendment 
to the constitution of the state to the 
effect that ‘‘ the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors shall be forever pro- 
hibited in this state, except for medical, 
scientific, and mechanical purposes.” At 
first the friends of the liquor interests 
regarded the submission of the proposed 
measure as entirely harmless—so much so 
that the resclution passed (he senate by 
a unanimous vote, the strongest anti-tem- 
perance members voting for it, as if it were 
merely a joke. In the house, also, it is 
said that some members, so intoxicated 
that they could hardly stand, as their names 
were called, voted ‘‘aye” on the proposi- 
tion. 

For nearly a year after the passage of the 
resolution but little was said or done 
directly on either side. The idea seemed 
like the seed-corn planted, and requiring 
time and quietness as conditions of invigor- 
ated life. Gradually, however, it was be. 
coming moreand more obvious that a strong 
conviction on the part of the masses was 
developing in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment. This conviction was cropping out 
in neighborhood debates, in couatry school- 
houses, in prayer-meetings, in rural] news- 
papers, and in the pulpit. 

Last Spring, as the friends of temperance 
were maturing plans for the Fall cam- 
paign, so alarmed had the liquor dealers 
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become, that they called a convention at the 
capital of the state, and organized them- 
selves into what they were pleased to style 
‘* The People’s Protective Union,” with the 
avowed determination of throwing at least 
$100,000 into the contest. 

At the general election, on the second of 
November last, the proposition was sub- 
mitted to the people. On the proposition 
in question 176,606 rendered their verdict 
at the ballot-box, of whom 92,302 voted for 
and 84,804 voted against, resulting in the 
adoption of the proposed amendment by a 
majority of 7,998. Of the 80 organized 
counties, 52 gave a majority for and 28 a 
majority against the amendment. In this 
result it was noticeable, also, that the coun- 
ties bordering on Missouri and those con- 
taining the largest ratio of foreign popula- 
tion gave the heaviest adverse majorities. 

Between the adoption of the amendment 
in November and the convening of the legis- 
lature in January strenuous efforts were 
made by the opponents of the measure to 
break, if possible, the force of the popular 
decision. Questions of law were raised, 
informal proceedings alleged, test cases 
were imstituted. At every term, how- 
ever, the courts decided on the broad 
basis of the expressed will of the majority. 
The people also elected members to the 
legislature squarely on the temperance 
issue. Very early in the session it was 
quite apparent that a law such as would 
carry out in good faith the spirit and letter 
of the prohibitory amendment could be 
easily passed. The greatest difficulty was 
to secure unity of action on any given plan. 
Some favored a state constabulary; others 
opposed it. The law recently enacted is 
probably the best compromise that could 
be effected. It prohibits the manufacture, 
sale, or barter of ‘‘ any spirituous, malt, 
vinous, or other intoxicating liquors,” ex. 
cept for ‘‘ medical, scientific, and mechan. 
ical purposes.” All liquors or mixtures, by 
whatever name called, that will produce 
intoxication are held to be ‘intoxicating 
liquors” in the construction of the statute. 
This is intended to include what are called 
‘* bitters,” etc. The giving away of intox- 
icating liquors, or any shifts or device to 
evade the provisions of the statute, is held 
to be ‘“‘unlawful selling.” The sale for 
medical, mechanical, and sciertifie pur- 
poses is restricted to druggists, liccnsed by 
the probate judge and placed undcr heavy 
bond. A druggist is allowed to sell for 
medicinal purposes to such physicians only 
as have filed with the probate judge an 
affidavit that they will prescribe for intox- 
icating liquors only in cases of ‘‘ actual 
sickness ” and when the same is necessary. 
The manufacturer also is required to secure 
a license from the probate judge and to 
give a bond of $10,000. Persons desiring 
to purchase intoxicating liquors for me- 
chanical or scientific purposes, of either 
a druggist or manufacturer, must present a 
printed or written application, with an affi- 
davit appended and duly acknowledged that 
the purchase is in good faith, for the specific 
purposes set forth in the application. All 
applications are to be kept on file and the 
record of them open to public inspection. 
Violations of the statute and perjury are 
severely punished, by fines, imprisonment, 
and forfeiture of bond. It is made the 
duty of all sheriffs, under-sheriffs, consta- 
bles, marshals, and police officers having 
any knowledge of the violation of the law 
to notify the county attorney, whose duty it 
is to inquire at once into the matter and 
prosecute the same, if the evidence shall 
warrant. All other officers or citizens 
have the right of information, and the 
county attorney, failing in his duty, forfeits 
his office. 

Every wife, child, parent, guardian, or 
employer who shall be injured in person, 
property, or means of support by any intox- 
icated person, or in consequence of intoxica- 
tion, has the right to institute suit for dam- 
ages against the vendor; and the real estate, 
whether owned or leased, is held liable for 
all costs and damages. 

In prosecutions, it is not necéssary to 
state the “kind of liquor” manufactured 
or sold; but the place where sold and the 
person to whom sold is held as competent 
witness. 

That the law will be so enforced as to stop 
all sales of intoxicating liquors asa bever- 
age cannot reasonably be expected, To 
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overthrow a traffic so firmly entrenched in 
the appetite and avarice of men is the re- 
swt of long and persistent effort. That the 
enforcement of the law, however, will be 
such as largely to repress the traffic is con- 
fidently presumed. The main opposition 
will come from a few of the larger cities; 
but the statute, backed, as it is, by the consti- 
tution of the state, will eventually command 
the respect and allegiance of all good citi- 
zens. Although the law does not take ef- 
fect until the 1st of May, still a large num- 
ber Gf su:von-keepers and liquor-dealers 
have already left the state or have given 
up the traffic. Business Louses at the 
capital of the state and elsewhere are taking 
the place of saloons. On the windowsof a 
large liquor store at Topeka are placards: 
‘Selling off at cost.” ‘1 stop because I 
have to.” 

The victory at the polls last Fall was 
really a remarkable phenomenon in the new 
state. It can be accounted for in part on 
the ground of strenuous efforts by temper- 
ance and Christian people; but the great 
secret of the success lay in the upheaval of a 
deep conviction in the minds of the people 
that the growing evil of intemperance must 
be suppressed. This moral sentiment in the 
masses is the chicf reliance in the execution 
of the law. When the prohibition of an 
ominous evi] becomes incorporated into the 
fundameutal law of state, it is certainly a 
great step in advance, and a step which we 
trust will never be retraced. 

Ezewnt « thousand drumshops; enter ten 
thousand sober settlers, 


Exlitoriat Notes, 


Tuer Roston Jovrnal is responsible for a head- 
ing announcing that a student of Andover 
Theological Seminary bad been shot, while 
committing a burglary. The justification, 
which it gives in small type, for its displayed 
falschuod, is that the said burglar was in 
Phillips Academy, and was eupposed to be 
Jitting for the Theological Seminary ; which is 
about as sensible as if Tuz INDEPENDENT 
should give the item ‘A reporter for the 
Boston Journal shot while committing a bur- 
glary,’’ and excuse the slander by saying that 
somebody supposed-he was intending to apply 
for a position on that reputable newspaper. 
Tae Associated Press dispatches also made 
him a ‘theological student.”? The fact is, 
the young man referred to was an avowed in- 
tidel, and on the very night when be commit- 
ted the fatal crime, while borrowing tke pistol 
of a schoolmate, which he used in the burgla- 
ry, declared that there is uo God and no here- 
after, and that he hoped whew he died they 
would hustle him out of sight with as little 
ceremony as possible—a wish which was 
granted only a few hours later. Whatever in- 
ferences (good or bad) anybody sees fit to 
draw from this crime of a pair of foolish boys 
must inure to the bevefit of skepticism and 
be charged to the reputation of atheists. 
Phillips Academy has about the same relation 
to the Theological Seminary as the New York 
Free Academy to the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. It is, however, one of the best man- 
aged preparatory schools in the country, and 
one of the last places in which such a devel- 
opment of criminality could be expected. 








Two or three of our Catholic contempora- 
ries—the Stundard and the Telegraph among 
others—are very severe op the action of the 
school authorities of Philadelpbia in the case 
of Miss Scull, the teacher who made offersive 
statemeuts to her scholars in history about 
{ndulgeuces. They summarize her statements 
as follows: 

“1, That ‘the Pope sold indulgences.’ 

“2. That the effect of indulgences was to 
‘ forgive sius.’ 

“3. That this forgiveness extended ‘not 
only’ to sins ‘committed in the past, but also 
in the future.’”’ 

If all these statements are false, they are yet 
to a considerable extent borne out by the 
Catholic Alzog’s ‘‘ Universal Chureh History,” 
and by ‘“‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia,” which is 
recommended to Catholics, and whose article 
‘“‘Indulgence”’ was written by the Rev. 
Bernard O'Reilly. The “Cyclopedia” says 
that after 1274 indulgences were offered 
“as often as money was required for 
any object connected with the interests 
of the Chureh”; that the money was 
“frequently Civerted from its original des- 
tination”’; that the agents were often bad 
men and “ exaggerated the advantages of the 
indulgence ’’; that ‘‘ during the great western 
schism the rival pretenders to the papacy 
lavished indulgences among thei: suprorters ”’; 
that Julius II offered indulgences to all who 
would help pay the expense of building St. 
Peter's Church ; and that the Council of Trent 





took measures to stop these abuses. Alzog 
says that Julius II and Leo X offered indulg- 
ences to those who would give money 
to build St. Peter’s Church. That set- 
tles the first point. As to the second, that 
the effect of indulgences was to forgive sins, 
that is abundantly borne out by the two 
authorities mentioned. All sins were forgiy- 
en—that is, their penalty remitted—which 
would otherwise require expiation ky penance 
here or by pugatorial fire. We quote from 
\lzog the form of absolution : 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, 

and by the merits of his most Holy Passion ab- 
solve thee ; and [, by the authority of the same, 
and of the Blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
and of our most holy lord, the Pope, granted 
and committed unto me for these regions, ab- 
solve thee : first, from all censures, in whatever 
way incurred by thee; secondly, from all sins, 
crimes, and excesses [Here the Catholic trans- 
lators omit the clause, ‘ how enormous soever 
they may be’ |, even those reserved to the de- 
cision of the Apostolic See, to the extent that 
the keys of the Holy Mother Church reach, by 
remitting to thee, in plenary indulzence, all 
punishment due thee in Purgatory for sius al- 
ready committed: and I restore thee to the 
holy sacraments of the Church, and the unity 
of the faithful, and to the innocence and 
purity in which thou wast when thou wast 
baptized,” etc. 
This sufficiently substantiates the second state- 
ment that sins were forgiven. As tothe third, 
that this forgiveness embraced sins to be com- 
mitted in the future, Dante is authority that it 
was common talk in his time that such indulg- 
ences were givepv, and he represents a long 
discussion on the subject between St. Francis 
and the Devil over a soul, in which the Devil 
gets the advantage, and carries off the soul in 
triumph, exclaiming: ‘‘ You did not remember 
that 1 was a logician, too.” 


WE have never heard that Professor Park is 
a follower of the angle; but he might have 
been, and with great applause, if we are to 
judge from the way he “‘plays his game” in 
the Jonathan Edwards discussion. All the 
world knows by this time that the only fish 
there is in that water is on the Professor’s 
hook. If it is not the original trout he has 
ahold on, it is, at least, its authentic copy, 
and, for the purpose of satisfying the particular 
appetite which is consuming us, will answer 
as well as the original. It is fine to see this 
disciple of the dialectic angle sit on the stream 
in the shade of his great rock, do his art so 
skillfully, and discourse with such wit and 


wisdom on the metaphysical subtleties 
and mysteries of dark and _ hidden 
things in general. He does, however, 


land some small but not insignificant fry, 
such, for instance, as the assertion made with- 
out reserve that there is ‘‘ not a single thought 
expressed in these two parts (of the mis- 
laid MS.) which is not expressed in Edwards’s 
recently published ‘ Observations”; and for 
another he says that he has never seen nor 
beard of an unpublished manuscript in which 
Edwards “ leans toward Sabellianism” or ‘‘ap- 
proaches Pelagianism,”’ and that the larger 
part of what New England clergymen would 
regard as deviations from the Trinitarian 
creed are contained in this and the pre- 
ceding number of the Bibliotheca. Pro- 
fessor Park tells us that the original manu- 
script bas been mislaid. He does not explain 
that his verbal quotations are from an authen- 
tic copy in his possession. Whether there is 
any smell of heresy in copy or original no man 
is better qualified to decide than Professor 
Park ; but, after all this prolonged discussion 
and iteration of the matter, the public must 
see and read for themselves before the ques- 
tion will be put at rest. We suppose that Pro- 
fessor Park intends to publish all ; but that he 
intends, also, to take bis time, or, at least, de- 
cide what hope remains of the mislaid manu- 
script. 


As aspecimen of some of the queer things 
that occasionally appear in courts of justice, 
we pote an incident which last week occurred 
in the Court of Common Pleas in this .city, 
presided over by Judge Van Hoesen. Mr. 
William P. Brown, who had been summoned 
to serve as a juror, utterly refused either to 
affirm or take an oath that be would render a 
verdict according to evidence, placing his 
refusal on the ground that both are alike for- 
bidden by the law of the New Testament. 
This made it necessary for the judge to excuse 
Mr. Brown altogether from ihe service or pun- 
ish him for contempt of court. The judge, as 
he should have done, chose the latter, and 
committed him to prison for five days, and 
ordered him to pay a fine of twenty-five dollars 
and to stand committed until the fine is paid. 
What we have to sayto Mr. Brown, and all 
others of like mind, is that, in our judgment, 
they place a false construction upon the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. We do not 
understand the Saviour to forbid the civil oath, 
judicially admivistered for the purposes of 
public justice;-and this is the view of nearly 
all the commentators. The law, however, 
accommodates Quakers and others who have 
conscientious scrupies on this subject, by 





allowing them simply to affirm, without the 
formalities of an oath. Mr. Brown will not do 
this, and we do not well see how the law can 
turn aside from its usual course, in order to 
adjust itself to Mr. Brown’s peculiar con- 
science. It cannot assume that he is right, 
avy more than it can assume that the Mor- 
mon is right when he claims the divine sanc- 
tion for polygamy. 


Tue National Baptist concludes an editorial 
on ** Who are the Schismatics ?”’ with the as- 
sertion that Pado-Baptists must bear the guilt 
of the schism between themselves and Bap- 
tists, at least, till they take the following po- 
sitions: 

(1) That immersion shall be administered 

to converts as willingly as pouring or sprink- 
ling. 
**(2) That those who do not believe sprink- 
liug to be baptism shall be as free to express 
their opinions as those who believe it is bap- 
tism. 

**(3) That a conscientious refusal to baptize 

infants or to administer sprinkling for baptism 
shall not be made a bar to ordination to the 
mivistry.” 
That is entirely reasonable. When this is 
yielded, will the Baptists also withdraw 
from their side of the schism? The accept- 
ance of Dr. Pentecost as pastor of a leading 
Congregational Church, in Brooklyn, may be 
taken as yielding all this. Now the Baptists 
must bear the guilt of schism, at least until 
they can take the following positions : 


(1) Pouring or sprinkling shall be adminis- 
tered to converts as willingly as immersion. 

(2) Those who do not believe immersion to 
be baptism shall be as free to express their 
opinions as those who believe it to be baptism. 

(3) A conscientious insistence on the bap- 
tism of infants shall not be made a bar to or- 
dination to the ministry. 


THERE appears to be s lot of miserable 
bigotry, worse than theological, in the rela- 
tions between schools of medicine, which is 
brought into notice by the quarrel between 
the doctors over the body of Disraeli. Unlike 
the archangel in a parallel case, Sir William 
Jenner, when called to a consultation, brought 
a railing accusation against Dr. Kidd, and 
called him a homeopathist. Dr. Kidd replied, 
proving that he is not, and he has secured 
other regular practitioners to consult with 
him. But suppose that a patient is a fool, and 
calls in a quack, bow can that relieve a physi- 
cian from the duty of giving advice when 
asked to? The patient may be dying. The 
good advice of a competent physician may 
save him. What right has he to refuse it, 
evan when asked by a quack? He does 
not become responsible for the person ad- 
vised. Heis responsible for the advice, not 
for its being followed; nor need he there- 
by certify to the skill of the man who asked 
his advice. The rule forbidding consultation 
seems to an outsider to savor of bigotry and 
cruelty. 


THERE are five treaties which have been 
negotiated by the President of the United 
States and are now awaiting the action of the 
Senate. There are also nearly three hundred 
nominations which have been made by Presi- 
dent Garfield upon which the Senate has taken 
no action. The executive business to be done 
by the Senate constitutes the only reason for 
calling it together at all. Every day when 
the Senate meets the Democrats vote solidly 
for going into an executive session, and the 
Republicans vote as solidly agaiust it. This 
motion being defeated, then comes up the 
unfinished business, which is the resolution to 
proceed to the election of the officers of the 
Senate; and action upon this resolution the 
Democrats postpone by making filibustering 
speeches, with scarcely the slightest rele- 
vancy to the matter before the Senate. This is 
the spectacle which the Senate has presented 
for weeks, greatly to its discredit and to the 
neglect of business which deserves its immedi- 
ate attention. Senators on both sides deserve 
the very severest censure. If they were chil- 
dren under parental control and acted in this 
way, the probability is that they would get a 
good spanking and be sent to bed without 
their suppers. It is difficult to have any 
patience with their conduct, or invent reasons 
that will make it appear decent. 


JOHN TAYLOR, the president of the Mormon 
Church since the death of Brigham Young, as 
interviewed by a correspondent of the Times, of 
this city, says that, while Mormons desire the 
admission of Utah as a state, they regard 
polygamy as one of the foundation-stones of 
their faith, and would not surrender it even as 
a condition of admission into the Union. He 
says Ov this point: ‘I don’t see why we should 
be asked to dothat. The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees to all persons the 
right to worship God in such manner as they 
may cboose, and to practice religion as they 
may elect for themselves. Polygamy is a part of 
our religion, and I cannot understand why the 
Mormons should be compelled to surrender a 
tenet of their creed, any more than a law should 





be passed forbidding Presbyterians to believein 
predestinuation.”” The comparison which Mr. 
Taylor here makes is not a just one. The pre- 
destination, as held by Presbyterians, is simply 
a belief which the law does not and should 
not forbid. Polygamy is a practice in overt 
forms of action inconsistent with good morals 
and highly injurious to the community, and 
for this reason forbidden and punishable asa 
crime, as it should be. That itis attached as a 
practice to a system of religious faith makes it 
none the Jess a crime. When men practice 
crime under the guise and color of religion, 
society has the right to punish the crime. 
That sort cf religious liberty which is a liberty 
to commit crime is not consistent with public 
order and bas no guaranty for its protection in 
the Constitution of the Uniied States. It is 
to be suppressed by the strong arin of the law. 


Mr. Hunt, the new mayorof Philadelphia, 
who was elected by a popular uprising against 
ring rule in that city, says: 

“I do not propose even s0 much as to take 
clerks of my own appo.ntment in with me. I 
do not think the mayor of the city needs con- 
fidential persons around him, After I vet set- 
tled and familiar with affairs, whenever I sce 
changes are needed I will make them. I have 
no patience with this idea, so prevalent, that 
when an executive officer goes in he must 
turn out everybody under him and put his 
friends in their places. ln whatever appoint- 
ments I may be called upon to make, hereafter, 
I propose t.» recognize every class of citizens, 
without distinction of race, politics, or creed.” 
Philadelphia’s new mayor starts wellin what 
he says; and if he acts as well as he talks he 
will give the city a good government, so far as 
such a government depends upon his power. 
The great bane of city, state, and national 
politics in this country consists in the fact that 
the offices are treated as prizes to be won by 
leaders, and then by successful leaders to be 
distributed as the rewards for party service. 
This theory, with every change of parties, 
changes all the subordinate incumbents in 
office, not for reasons relating to character and 
qualifications, but on party grounds and for 
party ends. The victorious party absorbs ail 
the offices and uses them as one means of its 
power. We hope the day will come when the 
people will explode this system; and when it 
does come the country will have a much bet- 
ter civil service. 


Poor Greece has had to eat humble pie ever 
since she ceased to be a Turkish Principality, 
Helped by England, France, and Russia to free 
herself from the galling Moslem yoke, she was 
compelled by these powers to accept a king 
without a constitutional government. After 
this dynasty bad been overthrown by the peo- 
ple, a period of turbulence and insurrectioo 
followed, and England came forward with a 
demand for heavy damagages for wrongs inflict- 
edon British subjects. Greece did not choose 
to pay these claims; but a British fleet off 
the Pireus brought her most unwillingly to 
terms. Anxiousto take a partin the Crimean 
War and win back part of their lost territory, 
the Greeks found themselves bemmed in by 
English and French fleets, and compelled 
to remain inactive, under the most trying 
circumstances. Again, when they wanted to 
anuex the Ionian Isles, in which English rule 
had become odious, they had to content them- 
selves with the terms England chose to offer, 
Another quarrel with England proceeded to 
the verge of hostilities over the murder of 
Englishmen by Greck brigands, and heavy 
damages were exacted. Provocations innu- 
merable from Turkey and from the temporizing 
policy of the protecting Powers Greece has 
had to receive wilh as good grace as she could 
summon, because of her powerlessness. For 
years her army has been kept on a war fuoting, 
but the folly of undertaking a contest with 
even an effete power like Turkey without 
strong backing was too apparent even to the 
flereely enthusiastic Greek. So, again, Greece 
‘has been compelled to accept not what the 
Berlin Conference awarded her, but what the 
Sultan informed the Powers he was willing 
to-cede. ‘The dDoundary line Greece suggested 
would include Thessaly and most of the 
Epirus; but the frontier as it is extends in an 
irregular line from the Gulf of Arta northward 
and eastward to the Aigean Sea, leaves the 
Epirus, with Yanina and Metsovo, in Turkey. 
The new province, the plain of Thessaly, will 
add about 200,000 population to the kingdom, 
all of whom save 20,000 are Christians. Greece 
has bebaved so well in the past fifty years, 
and shown such capacity for self-government 
and material progress that it would only be 
a fitting reward of her self-deniat and the sim- 
ple fulfillment of long-delayed justice if the 
near future should give her all the Greek dis- 
tricts of the Turkish Empire and make her 
strong enough to defend herown rights. 


....The religious census of the four 
academic classes and the Law School of 
Harvard College shows that, out of 972 
mev, 275 call themselves Episcopalians, 214 
Unitarians, 178 Orthodox Congregational- 





ists, 42 Baptists, 33 Roman Catholics, 27 
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Presbyterians, 20 Swedenborgians, 18 Uni- 
versalists, and 16 Methodists, besides minor 
bodies. To the ranks of the Christian believers 
should apparently be added 97 ‘“ non-secta- 
rians,”’ while 26 call themselves agnostics 
and 7 atheists. There are two striking facts 
shown by these figures. The one is that the 
Uaitarians have lost Harvard College. The 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists embrace 533 
students, or fifty-five per cent. of the whole. 
The other is that atheism hasa very slight 
hold of our young men. 


.-Our readers will find in our correspond- 
ence columns of this week the first of a num- 
ber of articles which Dr. Spear proposes to 
publish from time to time on “the judicial 
power of the United States.” Tas inDEPEND- 
ENT, although not a law journal, aims to cover 
a very wide field, not only in its editorial 
utterances, but also in the subjects discussed 
by its correspondents. It has many lawyers 
and judges among its subscribers, as well as 
others, who have a lively interest in questions 
ofa legal nature. We cannot doubt that this 
class of persons especially will welcome the 
articles proposed to be published by Dr. Spear, 
who, though not a lawyer by profession, has 
for years made constitutional law the subject 
of particular attention and study. Some of 
the fruits of this study will appear in these 
articles. 


..-. We were in error last week in speaking 
of Dr. Boyce, of the Louisville Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, as having had himself re- 
baptized, because he was not satisfied of the 
validity of his firstimmersion. It was uot he 
that was reimmersed, but he reimmersed Dr- 
Weaver, pastor of a Baptist church in Louis- 
ville. We say reimmersed, and not rebaptizd. 
for Dr. Weaver’s first immersion was by a 
Methodist minister, who was not competent 
to perform genuine baptism. Genuine bap. 
tism, be it understood, can be administered 
only by an authorized person ; that is, a Baptist. 
Such is the Landmark doctrine. 

...-The trustees of Hamilton College have 
elected Dr. Henry Darling, of Albany, to suc- 
ceed President Brown. He is a sound, useful 
man; not a great scholar, not astrong man, 
but one who carries dignity and weight. He 
is not chosen to be a teacher—President Brown 
was all the teacher that could be desired—but 
to collect money and to make the institution 
thoroughly Presbyterian, under the patronage 
of Presbyterian synods, a policy on which 
President Brown was thought too lukewarm. 
We do not believe in the policy, but Dr. Darling 
isas good aman ascould be found to carry 
it out. 

.. We heartily congratulate the Theological 
Seminary of the Northwest upon the success 
with which it has filled the professors’ chairs 
made vacant by the resignation of Professor 
Patton and others. Professor Warfield, of 
Allegheny Seminary, takes theology; Dr. Mar- 
quis, of 8t. Louis, church history; the Rev. 
W. G. Craig, of Keokuk, Ia , Greek ; Mr. Cur- 
tis, now study'ng in Germany, Hebrew; while 
Prof. Halsey is made emeritus professor of 
pastoral theology. 


.. It may be true, as asserted in the report 
on the proper qualifications for members of 
the corporation of Yale College, presented to 
the New York alumni last week, that clergy- 
men are sufficiently represented by the eleven 
Connecticut ministers who by custom are 
appointed; but that is hardly a reason for 
insisting that clergymen shall be excluded 
from the privilege of election by the alumni, 
They can be left out without being kicked out, 


«++.The Rev. T. A. 8. Adams, who proudly 
cot nts bimself among the *‘ Bourbons”’ of the 
South, in a criticism of Dr. Haygood's fine 
Thanksgiving sermon, says: 

“To be a citizen with him [the Negro] means 
ru'e and overthrow to his old master. He 
knows no middle ground. Whatever else you 
mav teach him, he cannot be taught that to 
vote with his cld master is freedom.”’ 


Why, then, is there no Republican vote in 
several of the Southern stutes ? 

..The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals has recently decided that a law, en- 
acted after the commission of an alleged 
offense, which extends the time when an in- 
dictment may be found for such offense is 
ex-post facto leyi-lation, and on this ground to be 
deemed null and void. This sets asi¢e the 
conviction of Hart Brewer, the collector of Mid- 
diesex County, who has been serving in the 
state-prison for embezzlement. 

....The circumstances under which the 
Washington (D. C.) Presbytery toox hold of 
the case of the Rev. C. B. Ramedell, charged 
with the offense of marrying a Roman Catho- 
lic wife, were such that the Presbytery could 
do nothing else than drop the matter. If he 
had married an unbelieving wife, no complaint 
would have been brought before the Church 
courts. It is the offense of marrying a Chris- 
tian that is complained of. 

...eThe President has evidently endeavored 
to deal justly and impartially with the differ- 





ent elements that make up the Republican 
party, and Republicans should sustain bim in 
this effort and seek to make his administra- 
tion a success. If there are would-be Pres- 
idents in the party who are not satisfied, and 
are trying to sow dissensions in the party, let 
them be rebuked as thcir selfishness deserves. 


...-Ex-Attorney-General Devens, who re- 
signed his judgeship in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, in order to accept the office of 
Attorney-General, has been reappointed to 
the same position, upon the resignation of 
Judge Soule, who took his place when he 
became a member of President Hayes’s Cab- 
inet. His return to the Bench gives universal 
satisfaction to the Massachusetts Bar. 


. «A large number of contestants at the 
South have already filed with the clerk of the 
Honse of Representatives their claims to seats 
which by the local and state authorities have 
been awarded to Democrats. This will lead to 
an extended investigation of Southern elec- 
tions for members of Congress. The question 
shou]d be examined to its bottom, aud de- 
cided without political bias. 


.-Ritualism should have its bards, and 
the following is from a rhapsody against the 
Reformers by the Rev. Archer Gurney, an En- 
glish Attitudinarian : 

“ Mourn for their ignorance—alas |! 
They knew no better and are dead 
Who souzht to filch the glorious mass, 
And leave us table prayers instead.” 
-.--The address of Chunder Sen, of which 
we publish the first part this week, is coming 
out in very short installments in The Indian 
Mirror, from which we gather it. It makes 
deserved cidicule of those who take his tropes 
for Occidental prose, and will be of no little 
interest. We hope to publish the remainder 
at a later date. 


--eeA Louisiana jury recently rendered a 
written verdiet as follows: “ Gulty withoit 
capitel punish.”” The clerk of the court read 
the verdict correctly to the jury, and as read 
it was assented to by them, and hence the 
court held it to be valid. Common schools are 
evidently mucb needed in Louisiana. 


....“*Is fellowship compulsory ?”’ If not, can- 
not the Baptists withdraw fellowship from the 
murderer Kalloch and the church of which he 
and his more disreputable father are pastors, 
even though they are undisciplined members 
of the Metropolitan Baptist Church, “‘ usage,” 
to the contrary notwithstanding ? 


.. We regret to learn that Secretary Blaine’s 
health shows signs of yielding to the severe 
pressure of his public duties. It is enough to 
kill almost any man tobe chased night and 
day by a horde of hungry office-seekers, as is 
the fact with the President and his Cabinet in 
the outset of a new administration. 


....Ex-Governor Kemper, of Virginia, says: 
“If the Democrats in the Senate triumph now, 
then Democrats in Virginia will triumph next 
November ; but any step backward now means 
defeat next fail.” This perhaps explains why 
the Democrats in the Senate persist in their 
obstructive course. 


.. Jefferson Davis, in his history of himeelf 
andthe Rebellion, labors hard to make bim. 
self both a hero anda martyr. What be does 
is to make himself an intolerable bore. The 
best thing for him to dois to keep quiet, and 
thank bis stars that he was not long since 
hung. 

..The voting population of Mississippi is 
240,720, of whom 130,607 are colored and 110,- 
113 are whites, showing a majority of 20,494 
colored voters. How happens it that the col- 
ored vote is practically a nullity in that state? 
Will Senator Lamar please to explain ? 


...-Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr’s., many friends will 
earnestly hope that rest may speedily give him 
renewed and confirmed health. The loss to 
bis church from his resignation is very serious. 
He has built up a strong, successful, working 
ehurch. 

«eeeSemator Mahone calls Senator Hill “@ 
coward,”’ and Senator Hill calls Senator Ma- 
hone “‘a bully.”” They are both Sonthern gen- 
tlemen, and this perhaps explains their parlia- 
meutary politeness. 

....dames O’Brien, alias Lindsay, goes to 
state-prison for eight years, as the penalty for 
his perjury in connection with the Morey-let- 
ter rascality. It will be a pity if all the other 
rascals escape. 

.... The assassins of the Czar were caught as 
murderers, they have been tried as murderers, 
they have been convicted as murderers, and 
will be hanged as murderers. P. 8.—They are 
hanged. 

....Sixteen years ago last Friday night Pres- 
ident Lineoln was assassinated. Though dead, 
he yet speaketh, and will speak to the end of 
time. 


..+» Which is worse, for the Baptist denom- 





ination, to hcld fellowship with an unbaptized 
person or with the Rev. I. M. Balloch? 
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Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy —_ uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Co olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It a old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





FINE CARRIAGES. 


THe carriage-makers are now all full of business. 
Good times and good carriages seem always to go well 
together. Hard times stop the wheels of carriage- 
makers,and cause many a wealthy man to re-tire 
his old wheels—at the risk of his life, perhaps—rather 
than buy new ones. How many thousands among 
our subscribers, in all parts of the country, want new 
carriages, of course, we do not pretend to know; but 
we invite all such parties to write to H. Killam & Co., 
the popular carriage-makers in New Haven, Conn., 
and state their wants as nearly as possible, when they 
will promptly receive an fliustrated price-list, show- 
ing, with full particulars, all the newest styles, etc. 
which the market affords. This establishment is one 
of the largest and most attractive in the country. 
Everything desirable is always there on exhibition- 
embracing the whole range of vehicles, from alow, 
priced buggy to a magnificent landau: from a doc- 
tor’s phzton to a Berlin coach; from a banker's pri- 
vate coupé to a Fifth Avenue brougham ; from a Cen- 
tral Park dog-cart toadainty ard matchless satin- 
lined cabriolet or landaulet; from a comfortab‘e 
family Rockaway to a princely Victoria; and, finally, 
from a broker’s box-wagon toa Belmont or Vander- 
bilt four-horse tally-ho. We have not overstated the 
facts in regard to the immense and attractive exhibi- 
tion of Messrs. H. Killam & Co., and hope those of our 
readers who cannot enjoy the pleasure of a visit to 
this great manufactory will write them, as Lefore 
suggested. See advertisement, last page. 


GOOD CLOTHING. 

Messrs. WADE & CummMIne, corner of Eighth Avenue 
and 23d Streeta, have now on exhibition an immense 
stock of spring and summer clothing. in every style 
adapted to the wants of all classes. This is one of the 
oldest and most reliable houses in New York and is 
popular with the people generally. Stock fashion- 
able, prices reasonable, and best attention given to 
all patrons, city or country. Orders by mail solicited 
and executed at lowest prices. 


RED CANARIES. 


Mr. Geo. H. Hotpex, the largest !mporter of son 
sters in this country, has recently received at his 
oe. $87 Sixth Avenue, New York, a lot of Red Ca- 

aries from England, of great beauty and excellent 
quality of song. Among the other notable birds in 
collection from all over the world are the 

St. Andreasberg Canaries, which come from a small 
German village by that name in the Hartz Moun- 
pn famous =e ts clear air and pure water. After a 
lesso: m those master ene. the 

Enciish larke and ni 4 they pacer ccom- 








new book on birds, w 
address for 25 cents. 





A ao POULTRY HOUSE. 


Ralstne chick on the farm is not ay, a pleasan 
but. very profitably. pat if they are ke 
within proper bounds ; but when allowed. to serateh 


man’s groun 
small exnense. We would advice our country readers 
who are interested in this subject to write to Mesers. 
Brockner & Evans, whose advertisement they will 
find on he Jast page of this paper, for their catalogue. 
It gives illustrations of seve sultry-houses, which 
are attractive in appearance, durable, and in 
sive. These gentlemen are doing a very large b 

and we know them to be 
terprising. Any inquiries will be —_ 





only ex: ied in size by the “ 7 A; ny "is built 
of steel, has every appliance for the safety, com- 
fort, and pleasure gers. In addition to 

d doors, she also has a 


agents » New York are Messrs. Verno 
Co., No. 4 Bowling Green. 


Tue great gifts, in intmitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and $5 boxes. Sternen F. Waltman & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman @ Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 
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Easter Hat for gentlemen will be introduced 
this morn at Kwox’s, 212 Broadway and wee 
PY Hotel, and an inspection enables us to say 


-at it is as bright 1” its art'stic beanty as the, season 
Bre omises to be brilliant. Ruv your Hat at Kxox's. 
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SILVER WARE, CLOCKS, BRONZES. 


Mr. TaEopore B. Srane, at hi at his popular warerooms, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square (extending through 
to 1126 Broadway), is now offering a marvelous dis- 
play of fine goods, combining attractions seldom if 
ever equaled in any similar establishment in the 
country. Sucha display is, indeed, one of the great 
sights of New York, and should be witnessed by all 
in search of Easter offerings, bridal presents, or any 
other desirable and artistic goods. The stock now on 
exhibition, besides an unusual display of fine jewelry, 
diamonds, and other precious stones, embraces 
novelties in clocks, bronzes, decorative porce- 
lain, etc., from Japan, China, and all the other 
noted markets of the world. Mr. Starr can 
hardly fail to attract thousands of new patrons 
to his fresh and timely exhibition. It is now the 
fashion among a large portion of our readers in 
distant places to come to ,.New York for nearly all 
the‘r fine goods. Those who have the means to supply 
their real wants, or to gratify their taste, or to supply 
themselves with the choicest treasures and fabrics of 
the world come hither now by thousands, and the 
number is constantly increasing, keeping pace with 
the general prosperity and growth of the country. 
Most of our leading merchants are successfully seek- 
ing, through our advertising columns, to secure this 
valuable business, and while they continue to offer 
such inducements, as at present, they will greatly 
benefit themselves, and also the trade generally in 
New York. We ask our numerous readers. here and 
elsewhere, to visit, at their earliest convenience, Mr. 
Starr’s popular establishment, known to us personal- 
ly (and for ascore of years) as every way worthy of 
all the patronage it is now receiving. 


A GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 


It ts not easy to estimate the amount of hard work, 
as well as capital, required to build up such an im- 
mense establishment as that of W. & J. Sloane, carpet 
dealers, of this city. We well remember when that 
now great and prosperous concern was first started, 
and we better remember the man—the respected and 
late senior of the house—when he first assumed the 
task of founding and bui'ding the business with which 
his name was so long and so honorably connected. 
He had perseverance and endurance enough to build 
a railroad to the South Pole, patience enough to caree 
fully consider each and every movement onward, and 
wisdom enough to plant every footstep on the rock of 
integrity and sound business principles, The founder 
of the house not long since finished his great work, and 
committed the results to the handling and safe keep- 
ing of men who follow in his footsteps. 

The house of W. & J. Sloane is known in every city 
and town of note in the country,from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific. Its business is known and its patron- 
age eagerly sought after in all the best markets in the 
wofld. The newest and most costly fabrics from all 
quarters are here exhibited. Our palace hotels, and 
palace steamers, and palace residences go to this pop- 
ular establishment to eupply their wants. The mil- 
HMonaires of New York and elsewhere, and the hum- 
blest buyer of a country village, can here be sup- 


plied, and — with equal terms and attention. Our 
court houses, banks, and government buildings are 
largely furnished by this concern, and, while there 
are many other great, prosperous, and m ‘st excellent 
establishments oti its class, here and elsewhere, there 


are none better, or more popular, or more worthy of 
patronage than this. 




















New Yor, April 7th, 1831. 
To THE EprrorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

AMONG the sanitary fittings critictséd tn your edition 
of Aprilthe 7th appears the Jennings Water-Clcset ; 
and, although the critic intimates that the objections 
(not very clearly defined) are to be removed, if per- 
fectly-made material and apparatus be used in their 
manufacture, his after remark is liable to lead many 
to belleve that, although “some improvements are 
being made,” thecloset yet remainsimperfect. I beg, 
as the sole manufacturer of this said closet in the 
United States,to inform such of your readers who 
may feel interested in sanitary wares and theirclaims 
to their representations, that all closets manufactured 
by the Jennings Sanitary Depot, 7 Burling Slip, have 
three safeguards, never failing, between the soil-pipe 
to which they are attached and the chamber or retir- 
ing-room in which the water-closet may be situated ; 
and, therefore, any admission of noxious gases is 
rendered utterly impossible. Concerning the foul- 
ing by contact with escaping fcecal matters of the 
portions requisite to the satisfactory formation of 
the completed article I would state that all such 
portions are situated directly in the channel way by 
which the large body of water contained in the Jen- 
nings bowl makes its exit, upon the handle of the 
cioset being raised, and the abundant wash caused by 
the fowing away and the rush of the entering water 
from the supply-valve absolutely prevents the adhe. 
sion of filth to any of such parts. 

In the New York Post-Office were placed 175 of these 
closets, and the six years of usage that they have 
experienced has in no particular lessened their 
claims toa clean, durable, and efficient water-closet. 
At the time of the erection of the “ Palace Hotel,” of 
San Francisco, California, the late Mr. Ralston had 
620 Jennings All Earthenware Water-Closets inserted, 
and over two years after the following letter, re 
ceived from Mr. Warren Leland, the lessee at that 
time, attests to the merits of the closet. 

“*Partace HOTEL,’ SAN FRANCTSCO, CaL. 

“ Gentlemen :—In reply to your inquiry as to how the 
520 Jennings Water-Closets placed in this hotel are 
working, I have to say that they have given entire 
satisfaction in every respect since the day they were 
put in. None as yet have been out of order, now 
nearly two years in use. I have no hesitation tn say- 
1g that the Jennings Water-Closets are the cleanest, 
beabintest, and most durable water-closet in the 

Yours, very truly, 
im — LELAND, a poe ad 
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aeaeiie~ THE STREETS BY 
LECTRICITY. 


Brush ree Thum ingtes Company e: 
wa igs Avenue fro ae 


Union and Madison nares,” he's - on thal 
erect a single iron pole, 125 or 175 ey bah Fitting 
= pole, 80 28 10 slide vp and down wit 

ve ease, will be ajJarge iron triangle, and to th 8 six 
lights will) be attached, — ry - illuminatirg 
power of 6,000 candles. This a total power 
of 36,000 candies to the six Hi mae fhe hh Y bufldings 
in Fourteenth Street will probably ma necessary 
for us to erect one or more les there. Tn Fifth Av- 
enue, of course, we shall not make use of the tower 
system. Here wes! all erect Zz for single lights at 
recular intervals, as we now have them in Broadway. 

ye are now running fifty-four lights on a single 
wire, and we have run overa circuit of ten miles on 
one wire successfully. so that there can be no doubt 
of our ability to fulfill any contract awarded to us.” 
If te contract is awarded to the Brush Company, the 

arrangements for lighting the district will — made 

some time during the coming month, so that before 
the ist of June adway and Fifth Avenue from 
Fourteenth to Thirty-fourth Streets will be lighted by 
electricity. 





A BURNING SHAME 
it is that the sun will freckle, tan, and redden the 
complexion of the maiden fair who ventures out for 
her seaside stroll. But by an application of “ Champ- 
Iin’s Liquid Pearl” all imperfections are removed and 
a healthy biush given to the cheek. It is perfectly 
harmless. 





ALLOWING the sy from an open window to blow 

o1 one while ridi n the cars has been the origin of 

more cases of incipient eonsumption than all other 

c.uses combin t_ even this dread disease, if 

taken in time, y telds to Dr. Browning’s C. & C, Cordial. 
a 


DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON LIFE 


when Warnei’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure will 
regulate and keep you healthy at all times. 
a 


“Sivce takt Dr. Lind-ey’s Blood pe that 
old sore of ot is entirely cured.” Sold by all 
sts. 





BarLow's INDIGO BLUE.—Best out WASH mee. 
and most liberal measure. D. S. WILIBERGER, Pro. 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 





DIED. 

Fisner.—At Detroit, Thursday, aan 7th, of pneu- 
monia, Nicholas S. Fisher, aged 35 ) ears. 

Mr. Fisher was for many years a > clerk in the office 
of THE INDEPENDENT. His faithful and careful atten- 
tion to his duties gained the confidence and respect of 
his employers, and his uniformly courteous and affa- 
ble —T — the regard and esteem of all associ 
leased to learn that 

— —— in tn 4 
ington and 
located. His death will be aeepl ly iy felt B oy many 
friends, but still more drapty by b aa a 
connections, by whom he was 


Lock.—At Orange, N. J., April 16th, of 





Hav neumo- 
nia, Lewis 8. Hallock. son of Dr. Lewis and mily 8. 
a of New York. 

hu d,a —- I @ dutiful son, a 


sban 
sonia friend, a sincere Chris 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WADE & COMMING, 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES, 

















HENRY PARRY, 


AGENT FOR 


Maw & Co.'s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES, 


for Mantel Facings and: Hearths. 


FLOWER BOXED in eroat variety 


No. 42 East 23d St., adj. ¥.M.C. A. Sistine, 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 
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vs its intrinsic merit has won 

41a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
jand eleg-nt designs. 


J. ES" rEY & oo.. Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN through nh 











Illustrated Culdindiiée mailed free to all 
applicants, 








GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


‘Easter’ Novelties. 


FANCY STYLES FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


A SPECIALTY. 


BIRD & CO., 


No. 49 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Trunks, Bags, etc. 


CROUCH Xt ITZGERA LD, 
No. 1 CORTLANDT STREEF a 
STORES: j “556 BROADWAY, and 

“ 723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been fully d d by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUBE SQUARE, 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trow- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the 
city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch. and French manufactures. 

FIT CUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 

HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 
































(For the week ending, Friday, April 15th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MAREET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 10 @13 
Santos, Choice to Best............+4. 119 (@12} 
EE, vn vcntecscceed c00eesncecesen 163 @18} 
OS ebeaweuwe 24 @26 
Maracelho.....cccccccececevcce cvcves TL (@134 
Luaquayra........ phedtatctocowaveduees ll @14 
TEA. 
| Pe eee eee 20 @40 
Young Hyson.......0..200 cccccccccece 15 @70 
SL ia’. cae cewesdevevestoes 15 @37 
CEs cnctenconbus 4obegsens oe 27 @s0o 
TT ee ree 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... .......eee0¢ 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.... 
Crashed..... > 
rE 
RAMU RT Soc cincccotesevosuceecees 





See 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.........sceeseeees 
Patti ciiddncvetenwnwe 
MOLASSES 
iss cai eves nes esescncecsenench 
7 I, nacnkesoessaneneencens ( 
$ Grocery... ces Sa seeveeccoseces Ba 8 
Porto Rico....... (ctebmnieeeenenedwed 86 @ 50 
New Orleams....cccccccccccccccscess 20 @ 55 
Sugar House.......ccccccccsccccceces 16 @ 17 
DYTRG bis cccccccccescvesicvecevecess 30 @ 43 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 25 @$5 50 
Grand Bank Cod...........++++- 3 50 @ 3 75 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.........- 17 00 @19 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......-+- 6 50 @ 7 25 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......-.- 450 @ 475 
ere per box.— 21 @— 22 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 











Frour: . 
a Extras....cccccce --- $3 60 @ $4 60 
rowed the sides -- 8305 @ 360 
Supersus Spring....... --.5 385 @ 420 
State Extra Brands...... - £25 @ 44 
State Fancy Brands..... -- 450@ 455 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4385 @ 4 50 
Minnesota Clear.......... 465 @ 570 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 75 «« 6 65 
Spring Wheat Patents. .... 575 @ 7 60 
Winter Wireat Seconds... 425 @ 4 65 
Ex. Amber. Ind.,O., Mich. 490 @ 5 10 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 430 @ 470 
White Wheat Ex., 0..Ind. 500 @ 510 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 525 @ 5 70 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 515 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 550 @ 5 70 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 600 @ 6 50 
Genessee Extra Brands... 510 @ 5 30 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 506 @ 5 30 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
ee ee $3 10 @ $3 35 
Balt., ‘Alex.; Georgetown. 420@ 4 40 
Virginia Family patannenes 530 @ 6 35 
Rrk FLocr: % 
NR ons tans w0sseeee ... $5 55 @ $6 00 
Pennsylvania .......-+- oe ——@ 5 80 
Corn MEAL: 
Western....... eer | Fo} 
Brandywine ......-.+-+) co @ 8 10 
Prize Medal.........-00++ 28% @-— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
White. -cce.. Or vcceeccces $1 21 @ $i 22 
ie: |, SOR orrare . WH@ 1 214 
Red Winter..... Seeevecces 228@ 125 
Mixed, old 562@— 56 
“ 5T4@— ~ 
Yellow . 56 @— 58} 
White, No. 2.. 59;@— 6U 
White wccove eocccseeesecces — — @— 50 
ChICATZO ......ccceceees core — — @ 45 
New York.......-seceseees = = @— 46} 
RYE 
bi ctictbedbes dnsonee ee $1 bed @110 
‘* on track......... — = 
Beans: 
Medinms......-...-.++ — 2 25 O22 2 20 
WEBST OWE, 0.c00ccessccccccesse 215 
DV vicc sscevcnewrse eseverces 215 2 0 
PEas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush......... 1 60 @ 1 65 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2- 
bush, Dag. .......-..2--+-- 275 @— — 
Canada. in bulk, # bush....— — @-— — 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. 
7 Nesathy. prime, per 100 Ibs.. is 
Clover, mixed, “ 
Oat Siraw, = " 

Long Rye Straw, “ “s ) 
Short Rye Straw. “ “*...... 70@— 75 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork : 


peck gta . 
Extra Prime.. 











, AND PILES. Prime Mess....... . 
D PILES Family.....-scocccecececce .17 00@ 17 50 
BACON: 
wig surely cured by the use of KIDN=Y-WORT. IND F medy wal Short Clear.... ..-ssss0s- . #8 871@ — — 
Ses eachen  disscod. one air Ppt 4 ae mr, Th sacurel 5s principles. It restores an Long Clear.......- eeeeees 8 BQ — — 
me ao ne a orco2s, and through thém cleanses the system of accumulated ard p* sonous Short Rib.......... seseeee 86R@ — — 
&o., which a Pape ee ee, been cured, also Piles, Constipation, Rheumatism, Cor MEATS: 

power. No longer use Alchotic Tirtere aes We have volumes cftestimony ofits wonderfulcvrative —— H 1n@ — 

semedy, I-D=ILY-WORT por tee which do'more harm than or drastic pilis, but use natures ee TRB a 5s one deta veesié 4 
Will send id.) th will be quick-y rega-ncd. Cet it of yor Druggict, Prico, $le Smoked Shoulders.... wee HQ 
a a nna WELLS, RICHAT-DSON & CO., Props Eutlinator, We Smoked Strips.......0.cesceses ram 





HALL, ELTON & GO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


{ Patented.) 


The “NIAGARA.” 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 











4X eekly Market Review, | COUNTRY PRODUC CE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice......... 28 33 
State Dairy, pails aud tubs............ 26 @28 
State Dairy. a 20 @24 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 18 G@2%4 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 17 @19 
CHEESE. 
Stabe, Factory, 1Ne.....0 .ccccccceccves 134@14 
State, Factory, fair to good........... 12 @124 
Ohio, Factory, flat tine, late made... .123@13 
Ohio, Factory, flat. fair to good..... 104@114 
Wisconsin, full cream, fine............ 13 @134 
EGGS 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, and near-by 18 @18} 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. — @is 
Western and Canadian............... 174@18 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs are 11 00 @11 O02 
case Bastececcisuate sees 10:80 @— — 
Pho csdvscuweusscesusneeee 11 10 @-- — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... —17@—19 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 23 @ — 25 
$8 .  .) pebes onsets — 18 @ — 20 
” " Jersey...... — 18 @ — 
en Perr eres — 17 @ — 18 
* State and Western..... —17 @— - 
Wirtrskescntvbersassacean — 20 @ — 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... % (@$1 00 
Cabbave, Jersey, per 10U........ 4 00 @ 6 0% 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, perbbl 5 2 62 @ 3 00 
en ok BO 2 00 @ 2 2 
Swect Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 

SRE AR Eee 2 2 37 @ 3 OU 
Turnips, White, a, 50 @ 75 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl...... av. SOehe 
Onions, White, per bbl... ...... 8 50 @ 5 50 

ad C0 4 00 @ 4 2) 

ig Bastere, Bsd....cescccne 8 50 @ 4 00 
Casvete, per BUA. 6.60. csccccecses 1 00 @ 1 2 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Ap ples, Spitzenburg, per bbl. a 09 @ $3 5 
Baldwin’s, 7% @ 22 
sat Greenings, os " “7 50 @ 17 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State.........ccce.ee- 4 @ 4} 
Peaches, Te sn sboad 15 @l 
Peaches, Unpeeled..............00+5. 54 (@ 5 
| | Ga aes ers — @ 8} 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Breer SIDEs: 
Se Ns « cccunbconsonoces — 743@— 8 
We-tern Dressed............+.. — 643@— 7 
Live SHEEP: 
Co errr cccccccccces — 64@-— 7 
LIvE LaMBs: 
Wake tO BEINGS. «oc cccccvcose cess — 38 @— 6 
DRESSED CALVES: 
Jersey PriMe......c.cccccccces —9@— % 
Buttermilk ....... ersebeees o---— 5 @ 6 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice........... —T@a@— %% 
State, prime.......... eovececes — 6 @- — 
Hoes, Dressed: 
— Fove ceca entaeenseDeeneane — 81@— 83 
cece coca sceeBocccccccescoce — Ti@a— 72 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ihe. ..85 90(@ 6 20 
Ee 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. re yo esphate.$37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone 82 60 (735 00 

‘¢ U.S. Phosphate........ 29 GO «30 50 

‘* Ground Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 

“ Crescent Bone...... «.-- 29 00 (21 00 

‘* Potato Fertilizer....... 45 00 ©@48 00 

*€ Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 (@r0 00 


‘© Buckwheat Fertilizer. . 
Specialties compounded to 


32 0 (@35 00 


order. 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan ‘Gates Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobecte Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
thOW. COPTORE, 0c ov cncet er sceeee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib'......... 25 00 
Benge’ s Warranted Pure Bone 
soy 0 EE TO ont cevuse 85 00 
Bonet: s Export Bone, per 2,000 
ORE SS CA RE TE ee EL ee PE: 81 00@33 00 
Allen’ - ES re 85 VO@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 


Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9. hap. ¢.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 § 59 00 @52 00 


Guano, Ointert or Guanape 
EO Doece-cesecees < otee =2 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @:0 00 
** dissolved, high grade......2% 00 @— — 
German Potash Salis Kainit lanka 7 50 @7 %} 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs ).”..... 7 50 @ 8 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
EP PEE } 621@ 1 65 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 87 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit 8 40 @ 

ASHES. —We quote 5@5§ cents for Pot and 
6@64 for Pearl. 








HOW TO SECU RE HEAL TH, 

It seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brovght on by an impure condl- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will restore perfect health to the physical organiza- 
tion. It is, indeed, a strengthening syrup, plearant to 


take, an’ has proven itself to be the EST BLOOD 
PURIFIER ever discovered, effectually cartes! Scrof- 
ula, Blood Disorders, Weakness of idneys, 


Erysinelas, Malaria, all Nervous Disorders and Debil- 
‘ty, Bilions Complaints, and all Diseases indicating an 
Impure Condition of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys, Stom- 
ach, Skin, etc. It corrects inmerecyon. As a_health- 
renewer it ACTS LIKE A CHARM when the com- 
plaint is of an exhanstive nature, having a tendency- 
to lessen the vigor of of the brain and ad nervous system, 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


T. tropg Slat” ets, Chase 
7PPinting Preaees, ete. Boek ks for ngravers. ° 
attern Letters for In ac hinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Spring exposition of novelties in India 
Camels’ Hair Square Shawls, containing 
some very rare and choice colorings. 
Also a fine assortment of plain solid 
colored Chuddas. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





ARNOLD; 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 


in New and Novel Shapes, for evening 
and street wear. 

RICH LACES 
in the most fashionable styles. Bridal 
Veils and Flounces to correspond in Point 
and Ducheese Lace. Spanish Nets and 
Hand-run Trimming Laces, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


SECRETARY WINDOM’S PLAN. 





Secretary Winpom, after consulting 
with the bankers and other capitalists of 
this city and taking time fora thorough 
exumination of the whole question, has 
adopted and published his programme of 
procedure in respect to the six-per-cent. 
bonds of the Government, about to mature. 
The aggregate amount of these bonds, in- 
cluding the $140,544,650 authorized by the 
acts of July and August, in 1861, and the 
$55,145,750 authorized by the act of March, 
1863, is $195,690,400. In respect to both 
classes of bonds the Secretary gives notice 
that they will be paid, principal and inter- 
est, on the 1st of next July, and that on that 
day the interest will cease on the same. 

This notice is qualified by the proviso that, 
if the holdersf these bonds desire the 
Government to defer the payment, and agree 
to accept interest on the same at the rate of 
three and a half per cent. per annum, and 
notify the Secretary of the Treasury to this 
effect, on or before the 10th day of next 
May, then the payment of the bonds will be 
deferred during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. This condition being complied with 
on the part of the holders, the bands then be- 
come, for the time being, a call loan, with 
this difference from such loans as usually 
negotiated that the option of payment is 
with the borrower, and not the lender. The 
Government would have the reserved right 
to make the payment at any time. 





We assume that Secretary Windom, 
under the advice of the law officers of the 
Administration, has satisfied himself as to 
his authority for extending the time of pay- 
ment, at the request of the holders of the 
bonds about to become due, and at the pro- 
posed reduction in the rate of interest 
The plan is an unusual one and, so far as 
we know, without apy precedent in the 
history of the United States Treasury. It, 
at the request of the creditor party, omits 
payment at maturity, and at the same 
request changes the rate of interest from 
six to three and a half percent. We shall 
assume that the Secretary has found suffi 
cient authority in the law to justify this 
course. 

The requisite authority being taken for 
granted, then the measure, in the existing 
circumstances, strikes us as eminently wise. 
It is for the holders of the bonds to deter- 
mine whether they will have payment at 
maturity, or have the payment postponed 
during the pleasure of the Government at 
the proposed reduction of interest. Their 
choice on this subject must be indicated to 
the Secretary on or before the 10th of next 
May; and this gives him ample time to de- 
termine what preparations may be needed 
to enable the Treasury to meet its liabilitics 
on the Ist of the ensuing July. The strong 
present probability is that far the larger 
part, if not the whole, of the six-per-cents. 
will be temporarily funded at the reduced 
rate of interest ; and in this event the Secretary 
will not need to make any special prepara- 
tions to pay them at maturity. The success 
of the plan would probably lead to the adop- 
tion of a similar measure in respect to at 
least a portion of the five-per-cents. ; or, if not 
this, tothe payment of some $200,000,000 
of five-per-cents. by the use of the surplus 
revenue of the Treasury and the sale of 
$104,000,000 of four or four-and-a-half-per- 
cents. for this purpose. Should the plan, 
as is not at all likely, prove an entire fail- 
ure, the Secretary, knowing the fact by the 
10th of May, would be able to put the 
Treasury in a condition to pay the six-per- 
cents, on the ist of July. 

It isto be remembered that the whole 
plan is simply a temporary expedient to 
tide over the difficulties growing out of the 
failure of Congress to pass a suitable re- 
funding bill. It will be the duty of Con- 
gress at the next session to consider the 
subject again, and provide by law for the 
final disposition of the present outstanding 
five and six-per-cent. bonds that shall then 
be unpaid, whether they be extended or not 
under the plan proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. All that he seeks to accom- 
plish is to meetan existing exigency for 
the time being, until Congress shall legis- 
late on the subject; and, assuming that the 
Secretary is acting within the limits of his 
authority, we do not see what wiser course 
he could have pursued. He did not make 
the situation, but is seeking to do the best 
he can in the situation. 

The following is the endorsement which 
is to be printed on the face of the 6-per- 
centum bonds which may be received at the 
Treasury Department for continuance at a 
lower rate of interest: ‘‘ At the request of 
and for value received by the owner of this 
bond, the same is continued during the 
pleasure of the Government, to bear inter- 
est at the rate of three and one half (83) 
per centum per annum from July Ist, 1881, 
payable semi-annually, as provided in Treas- 
ury Circular No. 42, dated April 11th, 
1881.” 





VERMONT SAVINGS BANES. 





Tue population of Vermont, according 
to the recent census, amounts to 332,286, as 
against 830,551 in 1870, showing an in- 
crease of only 1,785 in the last decade, 
The last report of the savings banks of that 
state contains the following figures: 


Amount of deposits............ssscescseeesees $76.518,570 
Increase over the previous yea? ...........++ 8,676,127 
The number of depositors. ..........-ssseees 213.913 
No. of deposits of $500 or less.............06 168,002 
No, of deposits between $500 and $1,000... 23,676 
No. of deposits between $1,000 and $2,000. . 17,464 
No. of deposits more than $2,000........... - 4771 
New accounts opened in excess of old ones 

MBOBOE . .ccccccocescoccsccsesocccocecossosssccee 9,692 


This is a splendid showing for Vermont 
in the matter of savings-bank deposits. 
About two-thirds of the whole population, 
counting every man, woman, and child, are 
depositors in savings banks. Though the 
state has in the last ten years increased but 
slightly in population, the people are grow- 
ing in wealth, as shown by their huge 
accumulation of surplus capital in savings 
banks. New York is the banner state in 
the aggregate amount of such capital; yet 
Vermont is more than her equal in propor- 
tion to population. Drunkards and paupers 
must form but a mere fragment of the peo- 
ple in the Green Mountain State. Those who 
make deposits in savings banks+though, 
for a rule, comparatively poor people—be: 
long to a class of persons that usually pro- 
vide for their own wants, and, hence, do 
not become a tax-burden on the charity of 
the gencral community. They have habits 
of thrift and economy, and know how to 
save, at least, a little out of the carnings of 
every year. They are capitalists, some of 
them on a small scale; yet they are all cap- 
italists, 


aR 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Borrowers experienced no difficulty 
throughout the past week in securing the 
accommodations their wants demanded, on 
pledge of acceptable collateral, at rates 
ranging from 4 to 6 percent. The require- 
ments of Government bond dealers were 
supplied at 3 and 4 per cent. 

Prime mercantile paper sold at 5 and 5} 
per cent., according to date of maturity. 
Some few transactions in time loans were 
effected at 4 and 4} per cent. 


Unitep States Bonps.—There was con- 
siderable activity in Government bonds 
during the past week and prices advanced 
steadily up to the close. The advance in 
prices is attributable to the general approval 
of the policy of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in allowing the holders of the 6-per- 
cent. bonds to have them extended after 
July ist at the rate of 84} per cent. per 
annum, in case they should prefer not to 
have them redeemed; but, should they pre- 
fer to hold them until Congress shall pass 
some refunding law, they can do so, pro- 
vided they will agree to consent to a reduc- 
tion of the interest from 6 to 3} per cent., 
the agreement to be stamped upon the face 
of each bond. In the event that holders 
do not wish to retain their bonds at 3} per 
cent., then the Government will redeem 
them. 

In response to the 102d call for bonds, 
issued April 11th, 1881, from the Treasury 
Department, a number of the local nation- 
al banks, as well as private holders, have 
notified the Secretary of their acceptance of 
the 3} per cent. on the 6s. Secretary 
Windom has said that, from assurances 
already received, he felt much encouraged 
as to the line of policy adopted regarding 
the maturing of United States bonds, and, 
judging from present indications, it would 
prove successful. Should the extension of 
the 6s at the reduced rate of interest meet 
with success, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the same plan will be pursued 
with regard to outstanding 5s. 











—————— 
The following were the closing quota- 
tions on kara ance bonds: 


Bid. Ask’a 
gs: iss) reg. 108i ba sep 146 114% 

cou.. las, 1907 © 9 68. 95.131 -_ 
Seat Pei, reg. lor 101 igurreney Su Se tae - 


$a of ’81, cou.}! 6s, 97.131 - 
434s 1891, reg.11 pt A 98.131 - 
434s 1891, cou.11 Currency 68,'99.13L — 


4s, 1907, reg...11436 iL 


GoLp AnD Sitver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at this port during the week 
were $5,679,777, consisting of $5,613,469 in 
gold and $66,208 in silver, as against a total 
of $6.375 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The imports since the 1st of 
January compare as follows with the cor- 
responding period of Jast year: 





Since January 1st 

1881. "Taso. 
Gold. $23,102,088 $1,106,290 
BUVER. .. .ccccccccscccccscccccccces 1,032,192 1,663,435 
Total......ccecee sooee ecceces $21,134,280 $2,850,734 


There is now about $173,000,000 of gold 
coin and bullion in the vaults of the United 
States Treasury. 

The bullion fund has been increased at 
the New York Assay Office by a transfer of 
$15,000,000 in gold coin, to enable the 
superintendent to pay for foreign gold bul- 
lion and coin arriving at this port. 

The Treasury now holds at the New York 
Assay Office and the Philadelphia Mint 
nearly $90,000,000 of gold bullion. This 
amount is sufficient to keep the Mint con- 
stantly employed for the next year. Itis 
estimated that the importations of foreign 
gold and bullion during the current fiscal 
year will probably reach the sum of $100,- 
000,000 


Foreicn Excuance.—There has been no 
change of consequence in the foreign ex- 
change market during the week, the quota- 
tions being $4.82 for 60-day bills and $4.84 
fordemand. The volume of business was 
quite small,owing to the light supply of bills; 
tut the shipments of our eecurities, which 
took the place of sterling, were very heavy, 
one house alone having sent stocks and bonds 
to the value of nearly $1,000,000. Commer- 
cial bills were in limited supply. At the 
close preference was given to demand bills, 
on account of the decrease of gold in the 
Bank of England, which might result in 
the rate of discount being advanced. The 
market closed firm. 


Bang STaTEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks for the past week 
presents a very favorable exhibit, showing, 
as it docs, an increase in all the items and 
a large gain in surplus reserve. The 
changes in the averages were an increase of 
$6,082,600 in deposits, $2,389,700 in specie, 
$1,139,000 in loans, $955,900 in legal ten- 
ders, and $171,200 in circulation. The 
movement for the week results in a gain of 
$1,837,450 in surplus reserve, which raises 
the amount held by the banks in excess of 
legal requirements to $4,042,625. 

The following statement gives figures in 
detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans Specte. Tenders. 
New York.. $8.668.000 $1,732,000 $280,000 $7.812.000 


Manhattan. 6,958,400 626,500 383.300 5.127.300 
Merchants’. 7.275.200 984.300 660.000 6.255.300 
Mechanics’. 7,110,000 1,286,000 137,000 5,761.000 
Onion....... 4.575.400 833.300 143,700 3.691.300 
America.... 9.115.200 1,743,700 297.200 6,787,900 
Phenix..... 3,591,000 773,000 68,000 3.401,000 
Lae 8.182.200 2.692.500 175.000 8,990,500 
Tradesmen’s 3.168.300 427.400 76.600 2.020.906 
Fulton...... 1,676.800 295.900 136.400 1.241.100 
Chemical. .. 13.309.100 38,716,000 219.800 13,548,200 
Mer. Exch.. 8,675,900 533.100 967.600 $,385.500 
GallatinNa. 4.930.400 806,900 97.400 2,710,200 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,682,700 311.900 63.400 1.525.600 
M'chs.&Tra. 996.000 110,090 145.000 988,000 
Greenwich. 993,890 16.700 174.200 966,100 
Lea. Manuf. 2.948.700 489.400 110.600 2.221.000 
Sev'nth W’e 92.800 155900 61.100 827.900 
St’teofN.Y. 8.355900 706.400 78.300 3.263.200 
Amer. Ex... 14.308,000 2.097.000 478,000 10.754.000 
Commerce.. 15.159.400 3,952,300 205.600 10.685.000 
Broadway.. 5.191.700 906.100 251.4u0 38.887,000 
Mercantile. 4.398.900 1,237.000 66.500 4.526.200 
Pacific...... 2.346.700 868.200 146.260 2,192,809 
Republic... 5.121.600 942.200 155.500 3,213,900 
Chatham 2.916.600 755.600 127.500 8,118,300 
People's.... 1.476.800 234.800 84.600 1.715.900 
North Am.. 2.298.100 224.000 291.000 2.329100 
Aapover 7.199.200 1,151,000 549,990 6.795.700 
Irving...... 2.874.000 454.700 259.900 2.657.700 
Metropol!’n 14.202.000 2.857.000 29.000 12.693.000 
Citizens’... 2.017.900 279.500 282410 2.048.100 
Nassau..... 2.579.800 220,900 117700 2.437.600 
Market..... 2.493.000 496.600 78.400 2.180.700 
8t. Nicholas 1.877.300 259.100 77.500 1.376.900 
Shoe & Lea. 8.229.000 572,000 821.000 3.467.000 
Corp Exch. 3.998.600 268.900 83.000 2,529,200 
Continental 6.117.000 1,725,200 155,800 6.607.100 
Oriental.... 1.891.600 43,600 312.400 1,831,500 

eonee 8.018.000 912.000 55,000 3.625.006 


Marine 

imp. @ Tra.. 18,772,400 6,761,900 
Park.... .... 16,597.800 4,540.000 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,001,200 
East River.. 999,200 
Fourth Na.. 17.967.800 4,162,800 
Cent. Na.... 6,683,000 1,885,000 1,017,000 
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Second Na.. 2.932.000 592,000 811.000 3,503,000 
Ninth Na... 5,873,300 1,072.700 958.200 5,625,400 
First Na.... 14,809,600 8.686.400 845.100 16,429,500 
Taird Na... 5.821,600 1,297,600 235.100 6,112.100 
N. Y.Na.Ex 1,408,200 210,800 86,800 1,111,000 
Bowery.. 1,525,400 25,000 341.000 1,322,900 
N.Y.Co..... 1,812,300 46,400 404,600 1,551,900 
Ger. Am 2,498,190 224,900 67.200 2,165,609 
Chase Na 4,370,700 889.990 184590 4,669,500 
Fifth Av 1,799.000 415890 66,000 1,915,700 
German Ex. 1,192.500 29.900 86.400 1,249,100 
Germania... 1.203,600 63,700 114,300 1,303,000 





Totals....... $06.2. 8,400 62,819,300 13,428,600 238,821,100 
Ine. Ine. Ino. Ino. 

Compar’s. ....$1,139,000 $2,389,700 $955,900 $6,032,600 

Cieesings, week ending Apri! 9th, 1881, $815.034,482 31 

“ April 16th, 1881, 724 178,359 09 

Balances, week ending April 9th, 1881, 31,930,046 19 

“ ” April 16th, 1881, $1,855,877 85 

The Trensury Department has announced 
the organization of the following banks: 
the Ephrata National Bank, of Ephrata, 
Penn. Organization No. 2515; authorized 
capital stock, $75,000; paid-in capital, 
$75.000. Wm. Z. Semer president, H. J. 
Meixell cashier. The First National 
Bauk of Greenwich, N. ¥Y. Organization 
No. 2517; authorized capital, $50,000; paid- 
in cap‘tal, $50,000. Erastus D. Culver 
president, Samuel W. Bailey cashier. 

Mr. George L. Hutchings, for a long time 
connected with the Merchants’ National 
Bank, bas been elected cashier of the Third 
National Bank, in place of Mr. C. N. 
Jorden, resigned. 

City Bank Stocks.—The closing quota- 


tions at the Board for city bank shares 
were as follows: 

















ae, Aske@. | Bid. Asked 
merica. — jNaaaan..... 002 196 —_ 
Bute’s & Dr's. — |New York...... 40 «(150 
Chatham..... — N.Y. Nat. E 00 =_ 
Commerce . — |Ninth Nat...... 124 _ 
Corn Exc hangel50 — ‘North America.101 - 
Fourth Nat'l... 118M — |jNorth River....— 100 
° 06%4/ Park... 155 
J a ublic. : 150 
Mech. “Bike. Ass. 2% 85 Shoe & Leath'r. i25 = 
Tech's &Trad’s.108 — '!St. Nicholas.....115 — 
Merevntile..... 110% — |State of N. ¥...119 — 
Mer. Exch...... 93 95 |Tradesmen's....— 140 
Metropolitan...160 — 








Strate Securitres.—The following are 
the reported quotations on the various state 
securities: 

Bid. A as | 
Conn-etteat 6a. 104 — Ohio Ae lL 
..191% -- |Rhode istand’é asctis 
Tenn. id ae 74 7% | Alabam 70 
) do... 73% 75 
do do f'ng ses. 7 _ do 





be 


Mg 4 do 6s 

" Bis<south Carolina : 

de do 1040.. 51% 51%); Con. brown. ....104 
De'erred ecrip.. — . Tejected .. 
Tax rec” ‘ble cou. 93 
- rela 


os 





10% 

do. due 188)... a 
, ald avai 11 - 
Nort “arolina = 
Nh ea eae ™ 
Frnt N.C. R_R..120 = 

on n ling, 66-68 12 120 

A A 24 72 

Srccta) - on 

Pp. c. comp'ise 
Miseourt : 7 2 
63, lone date. ..112 - 
6s, short do ....104 
TOR. & St Jo_.14 bod 
Finding bonds, 116 60 
Louisiana: 
Dees csscnpcarece 88 
La. consol. 7s... 6044 62 


Stock MARKET.—A feverish and unset- 
tled condition has characterized the deal- 
ings at the Stock Exchange throughout the 
past week, with a strong tendency to a de- 
cine in prices, which included the whole 
list. Occasionally prices rallied under pur- 
chases made to realize profits, but invari- 
ably a strong decline followed. The mar- 
ket was wholly in the bands of the brokers, 
“outsiders” exhibiting no desire to buy, 
a‘tributable to the uncertainty in regard to 
the future intentions of the prominent 
operators. 

There are fears expressed of a railroad 
wer, founded on the report cf the cutticg 
of rates by the trunk line companies. 
Whatever the result may be, it is well 
known that the relations between the car- 
Trying companies are not as harmonious 
as might be desired, and the experience 
of the “Street” has been that cutting 
under in rates bas always proved a fore- 
runner to a sharp decline in values. There 
was considerable firmness imparted to 
Western Union Telegraph Co. stock from 
the report that the various suits against the 
Company had been satisfactorily adjusted. 

The crop reports from the West are very 
conflicting, but convey the impression that 
the harvest yield will be anything but 
abundant. 

The general market closed weak, with 
tendencies to a heavy decline in prices, 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 


closing quotations: 
High Low Closing 





Sales. est. est. Apr.9th 

Adams Expres@.........+..5. 114 182 130 192 
é 734 #7 

49 4045 47% 

800 127 12% 195 

a | | “6 

american Diss. Tel......... Se ee ee} 












Buff., Pitts.,& West........ 100 434% 434 43% 
Boston Air Line......... «wee «©6100 46 68 46 

Bur., C. R., and Northern... 7 7% WK 7% 
GamRERicceeccocceseces pece 200 60% 60 60% 
Canada Southern...... $8,455 8056 75 MH 
Caribou Mining......... 300 Mw 2 2 

Central Arizona............ - 20 4% 46 4% 
Central Pacific 20,045 87 835 85% 
Chie., St. L., and N.O - 1200 76% 7 75% 
c.,C., C., and Ind...... 11,400 89% 87 87 

Ches. and Ohio......:.. 1,710 2% 24 2156 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf....... 1,160 43 41% 42% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 1,900 80% 203% 30 

Be Gc BE C. oo<ccccscccccece 16,487 2 223% 23% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 2,960 164 162% 1624 
Chicago and Alton......... - 728 97 134% 184% 


Chicago and Alton, pf..... 80 145 145. 145 
- 14,000 65 60 61% 
Chicagoand Northwestern. 43,750 12314 12144 121% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 1,850 186% 184 135 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 84,358 113 110% 111 


Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 890 12814 12144 121% 
Cedar Falls..... eccccceses coe «604000 @SB_(is 21 





Den. and R. Grande... 
Han. and St. Joseph. 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 










Homestake Min...........+ . 1l 2654 2654 263% 
Houston and Texas......... 600 684 68 

Mlinots Central............ + 6250 187 135 135 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 2,634 100 92 o7 
International............0+++ 

Keok. and Des.. 

Lake Shore............0+++ J 

Lake Erie and Western..... 1,255 Sis¢ 40% 40% 
Chi., St. P., and Om........ 4305 42% 404 42 
Chi., St. P., and Om., pf..... 19,825 98% 05 0544 
Louisville and Nashville.... 16.112 92% 91% 92 
Little Pittsburgh............ 1,600 84% S34  &% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C....... 

Manhbattan...... wocccee 

Manhattan Beach 

Mariposa........... ° 

Mariposa, pf....... 


Mar. and Cin., 2d pf... 
Metropolitan . 


Michigan Central... --. 68,560 11134 106% 106% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 6,004 27% 26 2644 
Mil. and L.S..........ese000. 47% 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. 4544 
Morris and Essex 121% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis. 77 

N. J. Central. ....cccccccccece 90% 
N. ¥. Central.......... 14254 


N.Y Elevated 













N. Y., L. E., and Western.. 108. 450 47% 4556 45% 
N Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 1,620 89 87 87 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 17.452 36 uy «284K 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 18.141 44 3844 39% 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 23,5389 7444 70 20% 
Ohio and Miss............0+ - 10,400 4G 42% 
Ohio and Miss., pf........ -» 800 105 105 106 
Oregon, R., and N............ 18,9856 146 140 148 
Ohio Central .... “a 3,500 S01KG 2 20% 
Ontario Mining......¥...... ° 850 S7% 87 87% 
Pacific Mall.......-ccce...+ 50,400 Sig 405% 49% 
StorMont....:...... ceeeeeee 14.730 «4 ta | 
Phila. and Reading R. R... 24,680 62% 60% 61% 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC.. 204 132% 132 189 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev..... «+. 2,600 89% 386% 388 
Quicksilver........... - 1600 18% 16% 17 
Quicksilver, pf... oe 1,700 68 653% 65% 
Rens. and Sar......... ae 29 140 #140 = «#140 
Col-hester and Pitts.. 4,259 29 26 23 
Rock Island........ 3,500 186 134% 136 
Rome, W. and Og - 500 28% 28 28 
Silver Cliff.........cececeeee 12,476 7 6 6% 
8t. P. and D., pf..... a 1812 76% 7434 76% 
Standard Mining............. 2472 25 24 = 4% 
Sutro Tunnel..........00000. 119,430 Dh 1% oe 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 4.150 45% 44 44% 
8t. L. and San Fran., pf..... 1,875 66 62 466s 
8t.L.andSanFran.,istpf. 435 96% 96 96% 
St. Louis, 1.M.,and 8....... 19,400 653G 6446 64% 
Texas and Pacific.... -- 26,646 S8i¢ 54 5644 
Tol., Del., and B.. oo 100 28 28 23 
Tnion Pacific. ........-.0+00- 102,088 119% 116 116% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac... 8.750 47} 46% 46% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 24,190 90% 88% 89 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 120 119 118% 118% 
Western Union Tel......... $9,250 11736 115% 116% 
West. Un., excert......... +. 4,025 81 7 804g 
United States Express...... 1,204 64 60g «64 


DrvipEnps.—The Green Mountain Gold 
Mining Company has declared a dividend 
of seven and a half cents per share, payable 
April 25th. 





FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 





‘2. We allow imierest, af the rete of tires per osns. per 











%1 











annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 


«& For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 


us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other of 


GLLins, ouvEN S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine Ot. — Rew YORK 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 


and Individuals received. 
Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
4 a 








financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

& We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to sand cor dents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class aad marketable securities, 

6 All | Gopactte are subject to check at sight, without 

de 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions, 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We doa general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on come 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt atiention. 


Sheldon Coliins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 1-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.}; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








As we do not undertake sp lative busi on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

his class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


HE BRUSH ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 

ING COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

Office, No. 860 Broadway, corner Seventeenth St., N. Y. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 





TRUSTEES : 
W. L. STRONG, . SUIL . 
W. A. WHEELOCK, OD. L. EINSTEIN 
J. M. FISKE, A. G. PAINE, 
W. L. POMEROY, 8. M. SCHAFER, 
C. W. GRISWOLD, 8. B. STURGES 
C. M. ROWLEY, A. A. HAYES, Jr. 
OFFICERS : 


A. A. HAYES, Jnr., Sec’y. 8. B. STURGES, Treasurer. 
C. M. ROWLEY, Gen. Man. R. J. SHEEHY, Sup't. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, President. 
L. C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, 


35 NASSAU STREET, 
3 NEW YORE. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 
GEN'L U.S. GRANT, WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 


MORRIS K. JESUP, LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, HENRY B. HYDE. 


TEN PER CENT, 


Annual Interest. 


Paid quarterly. 4th dividend pa pagent tay For 
full particulars send for 20-page ved AF | 


THE CLOBE COMPANY, 


131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO0., 


BANKERS, 

BROAD STREET, NEW Babee 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERIC 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE 


RA TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write we, eae the old Banking 


HOWES ry “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 











w 
= 








(Formerly HOW 
Tais transacts a genera) Stock Commission 
i oy on até per cemt, payable 
On demand 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 





$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 82-page pamphlet, free. 
* J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. ¥. 





ISSUE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


aND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Invesiment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 

GEORGE W. W. DEBEVOISE, ¥ Vice-Pres. { New York. 
LUCIUS L. BUBBA ARD, Ass't Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago, 








ner - nema 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


FFICE OF THE GREEN LL mOUNTAIN 
O GOLD MINING CO. UF CALIFORNIA. 
No. 18 Wag ST, New York. Avril 14th, 1882. 
VIDEND NO. 22. 

The Board of Tr Sain ‘have this day declared a div. 
idend rr SEVEN AND ONE HALF CENTS per rh re 
for the month of March on oe om stock of tLis 
company, payable on the 25th inst. 

Transfer books close on tne 18th and reopen on the 
28th of April. J. JAY PARDEE, Secretary. 


Tue LakE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
Railway Cay sy Hy 4 8 OFFIC 
CENTRAL DEPO w York. March 25th, 1 a. 








the 2d ys of May pe 
Sec te vs thie 


For t so for 
fa ct “yj Siecess which is to be — on 
— day of. ¥ May next, the transfer-books will be 
closed at 3 o'clock .on Thursday, the 3ist inst., 


and will Ps ed on the morning of Friday, the 
Gin say of May Rext, , wORCISTER, Treasurer 
————————————————————— 


For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 23. 
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Commercial, 


REPUDIATING MEMPHIS. 





Tue city of Memphis, in Tennessee, that 
was until the legislature of that state, by a 
special act, destroyed its municipal exist- 
ence, and constituted it into a ‘‘ taxing dis- 
trict” of the state, contracted, before the 
war, under the authority of law,a bonded 
debt for railway facilitiesand city improve- 
ments. During the war the interest cou- 
pons were not paid, and after the war these 
coupons and the bonds were settled by the 
issue of new bonds to the creditors. The 
city defaulted in paying the coupons of 
these bonds, and gave notice to its creditors 
that they must accept fifty cents on a dol- 
lar in compromise bonds, thus proposing to 
cheat them out of one-half of the debt. 
This forced compromise was soon after 
followed by an expedient that contemplated 
the repudiation of the whole debt. The 
legislature of the state was induced to abol- 
ish the charter of the city under which the 
the obligations were contracted, and sub- 
stitute therefor the organization of a “‘ tax- 
with the provision that the 
authorities thereof should not recognize or 


ing district, 


pay the debts of the deceased city of Mem- 
phis. This was a legislative trick to relieve 
the city from the operation of judicial pro- 
cesses in the enforcement of the claims of 
the creditors. 

A circuit court of the United States, 
being applied to by the creditors, appointed 
a receiver to take charge of the assets of 
thedefunct city, and directed him~ to col- 
lect the unpaid taxes and dispose of : the 
property of the city, and apply the pro- 
ceeds to the payment of its debts. The 
court held the legislation by which the city 
charter was abolished to be fraudulent and 
unconstitutional. From this decree an ap- 
pea: was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and this Court held that 
the circuit court had exceeded its powers, 
and reversed the decree, thus leaving the 
whole matter to stand where the legis- 
lature of the state had placed it. This, in 
brie, is the story of the repudiating city of 
Memphis. 

The entire debt, including the interest, 
thus repudiated, amounts to about $5,178,- 
878. The uncollected taxes and other avail- 
able assets of the city amount to about $1,- 
248,982. The creditors, under the ruling of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
haveno means of enforcing the payment of 
adollar of this debt. The municipal cor- 
poration has been dissolved by the act of 
the legislature, end there are no assets of 
this defunct corporation upon which a 
court can lay its hand and apply to the pay- 
ment of the debt. A court cannot levy a 
tax. and cannot collect unpaid taxes through 
officers of its own appointment. 

The legal result, then, is that the legisla- 
ture of Tennessee must interpose to correct 
afrand to which ithas been a party or there 
is absolutely no remedy for the creditors. 
Will the legislature do this act of justice? 
The prospect of such action is at present 
anything but promising for the creditors. 
The State of Tennessee herself is largely 
in default to her own creditors and has 
hitherto shown a lamentable lack of honor 
in regard to her own public faith. Until 
she rejents of her own sins, she is not likely 
te compel the people of Memphis to repent 
and bring forth fruits mect for repentance. 
The expedient sought hy the city of Mem- 
phis and adopted by the legislature, in order 
to make roguery successful, is to the last 
degree disgraceful to both the city and 
the state. 





SAVINGS BANKS’ TRUSTEES. 





Juper Barrett, of this city, in the suit 
brought by Marcus T, Hun, receiver of the 
People’s Savings Bank, against three of its 
trustees, laid it down asa principle of law 
that illegal acts done by the trustees of sav- 
ings would make them liable for any losse, 
that might result therefrom. It appeared 
in this case that $40,000 of North Carolina 
bonds had been purchased for the bank be- 
low par, and that. $30,000 of these bonds 
were subsequently sold at a large loss, and 
that the remaining $10,000 still on hand 
are nearly worthless. The Judge held that, 
under the charter of the People’s Savings 
Bank and the general laws of the state re- 
lating to such institutions, this purchase of 
North Carolina bonds at less than par was 
illegal, and that the defendants, as trustees, 
were liable for the damages resulting from 
such illegal purchase. 

To the objection that so strict a rule of lia- 
bility would have a tendency to prevent men 
of wealth and standing from accepting the 
office of trustee the Judge forcibly replied: 
**It isto be hoped that, where there is no in- 
tention to fulfill the duties, it may have just 
that effect. But the rule which exacts from 
a savings-bank trustee fair and reasonable 
attention to his duties is not unnecessarily 
harsh. There is certainly no particular 
severity in requiring him to be something 
more than a mere figure-head to attract and 
mislead the public.” 

The law of this state, for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of depositors, speci- 
fies the classes of securities in which savings 
banks may invest their funds. The man- 
agers and trustees of savings banks are 
bound rigidly to comply with the require- 
ments of law. If they fail todo so, and, 
as the consequence, loss results to the de- 
positors, it is but just and reasonable that 
the trustees should be held responsible for 
the loss. We say the trustees, since they 
control they .management of a savings 
bank, appoint all its officers, and in effect 
do whatever is done by these officers. 

Moreover, the vital point in respect to the 
solvency of a savings bank consists in the 
character of the securities in which its 
funds are invested. The intention of the 
law in this state, as it should be in every 
state, is that these securities shonld be 
such and such only as are of the very first 
class. The safety of the system lies in 
rigid adherence to this rule, and trustees of 
savings banks ought to be made to under- 
stand that the law will tolerate no excuse 
for any omission to observe the rule as de- 
fined by the law itself. 





JUDGE WALLACE’S DECISION. 





Tne decision of Judge Wallace, of the 
United States District Court in the suit 
against the receiver of taxes of Albany 
County, N. Y., to recover the taxes 
assessed. upon the shares of the National 
Albany’Exchange Bank, and paid. under 
protest, from August llth, 1874, to Sep. 
tember 2ist, 1879, is that the assessment is 
illegal, and; hence, judgment was rendered 
in favor of the. plaintiff. The ground of 
this decision is that the Act of April 23d, 
1866, passed by the legislature of this state, 
for taxing the shares of naticnal banks, is 
in conflict with the: laws of the United 
States, since it taxes them ata greater rate 
than the tax imposed on other ‘‘ moneyed 
capital.”. Judge Wallace holds that this 
fact vitiates and nullifies the whole law, 
and,: hence, that any assessment. under it 
was unauthorized aad legally void. 

The bank, having paid the taxes under 
protest, has the right to recover the whole 














amount so paid, with interest thereon from 
the time when they were respectively paid. 
The amount, including the interest at the 
date of the decision, is $61,991.12. The 
decision, also, for the same reason, covers 
the taxes paid for 1879 and 1880, amount- 
ing to about $16,000. 

It will be remembered that the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently decid- 
ed that the taxation of national bank shares 
by state authority at a greater rate than that 
imposed on other ‘‘moneyed capital” in 
the state is in conflict with the law of Con- 
gress, because it discriminates against these 
shares, and that the Act of April 23d, 1866, 
of the legislature of this state, as construed 
by the Court of Apreals, is exposed to this 
objection. Judge Wallace, acceptirg this 
decision by the Supreme Court, holds that 
it, by necessary implication, sweeps away 
the legal validity of the whole act and that 
no assessment of taxes under it was lawful. 
This particular poivt of law was not before 
the Supreme Court, although the view of 
Judge Wallace very naturally results from 
the decision that was made. As we pre- 
sume, the case will be carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Should 
the view of Judge Wallace be sustained, 
then all taxes on national bank shares as- 
sessed under the law of 1866 and paid 
under protest may be recovered by suits 
brought for this purpose. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue prevailing fine weather has estab- 
lished to a considerable extent a more 
cheerful feeling throughout the dry goods 
trade during the past week, although it has 
not had the effect upon business that was 
anticipated. The volume of business has 
been fairly large; but the demand has been 
very irregular, and there has been a want 


of interest manifested on the part of buy- 
ers, except where orders received have 
been imperative. There is but little cause 
for complaint, however, as it is generally 
acknowledged by most of the leading 
houses of the trade that they have rarely, 
if ever done so large a business in the first 
three months of any year that has been of 
such a legitimate and healthy character. 
Taking into consideration the expectations 
that have been disappointed through the 
apparent 
and the influence exerted by the unfavor- 
able conditions of the weather, the business 
of the first quarter of the present year will 
compare well with that of the same period 
of any preceding year. Notwithstanding 
the severity of the winter, the masses of the 
people have been profitably employed and, 
as a result, a great consumption of dry 
goods has been confirmed by the large dis- 
tribution in the interior and Western mar 
kets. The reports received from the West 
and Southwest are very encouraging. The 
jobbing and commission houses seem to be 
doing a very satisfactory business and have 
sbown much activity since the obstacles 
with which they had to contend in the 
transportation of their goods have been re- 
moved. 

There is a considerable increase in the 
number of buyers on the market, all of 
whom act with much caution and a lack of 
snap in their demands for any particular 
class of goods, except for dress ginghams 
and a few specialties. 

Corton Goops.— The best makes of 
brown, bleached, and colored cottons are 
generally steady, Cheviots and cotton- 
ades remain quiet and low-grade bleached 
cottons are sluggish and irregular. The 
gencral demand bas been light for cotton 
goods; but there has been a steady demand 
for fine and medium bleached goods, wide 
sheetings, denims, ducks, ticks, and lead- 
ing makes of 8 to 4-yards brown sheetings. 

Print-cloths. — The demand for prinot- 
cloths during the week has been of fair pro- 
portions, with sales of 64x64s and 56x60s at 
Bic. and 3fc. respectively, which figures 
are declined by manufacturers, who look 
for higher prices. The sales for the week 


backwardness of the season | 








at--Fall River approximate about 180,000 
pieces. 

Prints.—The best makes of medium and 
light fancies are doing fairly in agents’ 
hands at steady prices; but buyers are very 
cautious, as well as critical, in their selec- 
tions, and such work as is not in accord- 
ance with the prevailing taste is moving 
slowly, except when offered at very low 
prices. Jobbers report a fair business in 
regular goods, and “ off-styles” (under a 
variety of tickets) are selling freely at low 
figures. 

Ginghams were fairly active with jobbers, 
and agents continued to make liberal de- 
liveries of dress styles, staples, etc. on ac 
count of back orders. ” 

Wooten Goops.—There are no new fea- 
tures in the market, and with commission 
houses trade in heavy woolens has fallen 
much below expectations. Values are 
steadier, however, where reductions have 
already been made in accordance with the 
buyers’ views, but still favor the latter, who 
are often asking unreasonable terms. 

Faney Cassimeres.—Considerable atten- 
tion has been given during the past week to 
the making of selections in fancy cassimeres 
by representatives of many of the most 
prominent clothing houses, who have ex- 
pressed themselves as being here for the 
purpose of stocking up and making their 
winter assortments. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st, 1881, 
compare as follows with the corresponding 


period of last year: 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port............ $1,999,815 $2,727,054 
Thrown on market........... 1,951,720 2,416,537 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port............0++- 83,098,726 44,772,976 
Thrown on market............ 89,701,667 43,605,973 


The inquiry at first hands for imported 
goods is small and of a hand-to-mouth 
character, and in the jobbing departments 
there was but little doing. Dress goods 
are generally inactive and prices, with few 
exceptions, very low, owing to the large 
available supplies. Silks are also quiet, 
though there is a fair call for moderate 
parcels of finer qualities of staples and 
cheap fancies. Linens were unchanged in 
all respects, being steady, with a limited 
trade. 


A Superb Collection of 


hich Ur 


for Spring and Summer. 


Roman Stripes 
and Fancy Plaids 


for Combination Costumes. 
Gauze Armures, Nuns Veiling, ’ 
Shoodah, and Khyber Cloths, 
Lace Buntings, and 


Elegant Novelties 


in beautiful Textures and Ccelor- 
ings, at 


Very Attractive Prices. 


AT Stewart &Co 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR SPRING IMPORTA- 


TION 
RESS GOO: SATIN DELYON, SATIN MAR- 
™ OS. SOVEILLEUX, ETc 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SILKS, 
a ate 8b 69, and Tic. per yard. 
ADVANCED NOVELTIES IN 


FRINGES, LAC Erc. 
BES AR athaea! See a8 Wh 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Ilustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowDaY \y EVENING, April 18th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS. AND SHIRTINGS., 
Androrcoggin : Langdon GB.. .36 
a —— | Lonsdale Veeiheg 36 

= AA..36 10$  ‘“‘ Cambrie..36 

5 36 

36 


Allenda:a. 64 17 Masonville.. 
ill 7-4 19 Nashua, E...... 3 
Git «uma a ee aoe 43 


7, “ Wess & 
“a 12 ‘Newmarket, F. -86 
Ballon &8on.. 36 «74N. Y. Mills... ..36 


Bartlett, | 
ras 


--33 63, “ a 

Bay Mills....... 36 114! -.-d-4 
Blackstone, AA.26 8}! “* ...64 
Boot Si Miexneuen 28 $4 “ ++- 8-4 
a se one 36 a ~ s --. 64 

of" Breatwees 36 .74 
ey 738 a P51 Saabile K+ 
es 44 8 ? cose 9-4 
eee: I ee 
a * Fated 11-4 
Canoe. .... oe! 4% Pequot........5-4 


Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 3% 
- Anchor36 11 :Tusearora, XX. - 
Fearless... | Bee 
Fruit of thellocm: j ** ex. heavy. 36 
ae Fock 
“ ee Os ek 64 
o Sa Se sidicccs 4 
Forestdale......56 10!) “ Jo 9-4 
SS eR Se gy, cae 10-4 


Gold Medal..... = : | a eeee~+ tee 
ee weed jl “ Nonp 

Great Falls,Q..36 10 White Rock....36 

ee 7h, pS oe ~ 

“ 4...38 al| “« cambric.. .36 

Hill’s Semp. Idem: ;__ “* d@’bie warp.36 

33 10 | Wauregan, 1008.26 


. white .. 93 ** shirt cotton 

” vag 124 = Fe t..08 

_  ...45 15§] “ cambric.... 
OOONE7 ceccien 36 St Whitinsville.. . 36 
. 88 


Judian oes 
DW..36 “94 Williamsville: 
Al. 





taieden:, 76....86 104 
” 760 46 ist 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Agawam. F.....: 3H 6} Lav onia eee 10-4 

Atlantic. A..... ee ee ee cat 11-4 
oe 36 7}:Lyman,T...... 36 

“ —H.....36 8 ‘Massachusetts: 

eo, Bice ae. ae BB....36 
ens oe Pe hid 33 
a 2 wt. Pe. 

Appleton, A....56 8! “ Stand..36 
- XX..36 6% Medford... 36 

2 R....36 7 Nashua, fineO.. - 

Augusta ....... 36 74| R. .36 
oS aeesae 64) “ = -40 
©... ewe tae = V..48 

Broadway...... 36 meter aes - Dis 

Bedford, R..... 30 58) 

Boott, @....... 34 “ N 

a ee 36 a Pacific, Extra ..36 
ie Se 30 eRe. 
a 40 a ——-- bab de 74 

Continental, C..36 § . 84 

” D..40 9 | “ - 94 

Conestoga, D...28 64) = +: lace 
-y G...30 63) e 114 
“ 8 BS 74 te 2-4 
¢ 36 Tj Pepperell, E fine 39 

Dwight, : 

. ———  - 48 0:...38 
® £3. FL e.  Mie 

Exeter Ase. .38 =,|Pequot, 4 ee 36 

Ecraseal 4 “ orp 
pl shee 104 206)“ -— — cccrey 45 
Harrisburg, A..36 7; |Pittsfield, A....36 

B.33 63 Pocasset, C..... 36 
Indian Head....36 84, sae. See 33 
te >| me eo -— --W 
" boca sip otek, AA......36 
s s00cG EO TOMER occccscces 36 

Indian Orchard : | heavy....40 

_ 3S eee et 48 

*« BN. 7 | oe  geniawbiek 58 
“ EE..3 7%  . uvaanenll 78 
we ES EE eee 86 

Lawrence. LL . = 63 pwomeainy 8ST. = 
“4 ome 7 ot 
- aa..8 3 “ “7 
e XXX.40 9} “ ..89 

Langley, A 36 06«8 " ..99 
—  aeeeen 78 67 ae .108 
+ eT eaae: 3-4 6 |Wachusett..... 36 

Laconia, B...... — ry >) 8 ee 30 

Se. Seid 74 174) as - «40 
66 seeee 84 20 | ” oacnie 
alta 94 224! 

PRINTS. 

Albion ....... eocees 6 Manchester........ 

American......... -- 6 Merrimack, D. .... 

Allen’s fancy....... REE 

BORED idcika see ie i 

Cocheco........+. - 7 ;Pacifie ............. 

Dunnell’s fancy ; |Richmond’s ....... 

Freeman.........++- § Fengece’ ‘ssolid blk.. 

GAINES occ ccnesece ot ere 

Gloucester. ......... 6 Sout bridge ee 

rr 63\Washingten........ 

Hamilton....<...... 64! \\ indsor, fancy. =e 

TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. i+} Methuen, AA.... 
“6 “44 21 j ¥ ASA... 
= Mcacés 16 |Palmer......:.. 

“ ences 15 _ Pearl River..... ee 
e © .gsac 14 | Pemberton, a. 
« Bvedes 13 | “4 
a Ticses 7 ' = 

si Meaccall Swift River....... 

Cordis, $A4- e tit horndike, é aa 

ity 


2 eek 


O2=? | ON > 


A 





ee 


19)|York.- Brk., No. 1 = 
Hamilton, — 


eoceccccces 30 134 





Lewiston, A-'7186 184! 

CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsargesateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence....... 9 
Canoe River..... . 7} Naumkeag sateen ¥ 
Clarendon........ 7% Pepperell.......-+ 7 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 7} Rockport........ 7 
Laconia ......... 8 ‘Manchester...... — 

GINGHAMS, 





Amoskeag.......... BE UORBUE cece ceccces 103 
Bates ....... ...103 Renfrew,......... 1% 
Glasgow .... ...10 Cumberland........ 

Gloucester .......+. 10 White M’f’gCo.stpl 103 
Lancaster...... ascoe ae ‘Fancy 10} - 


BROWN DRILLS, 

84 Lauglev, B.....14 8 
8 Massachusetts, 3+ 8s 
8 ; 





$ 74 
83 Pepperell......... 84 
Be ME, Macoececccee - 84 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, : a .ee 12 Park Mills, No.50. 11 
iaeiowe 11 |Park Mills, No. 60. 12 
Economy.....-... 12 iProdigy .....ccscee 12 
Far & Mors, No.7. 124 York, [........... 12 
STRIP&s. 
American...... 10 @103|Lewiston, AA..— @IL 
Amoskeag.....1!1 @114/Otis, bB....... 94@10 
“ fancy. lee aa A..114,@12 
Columbian... B..11 @ll3 


Hamilton......— @12 —— A.. 93@10 


DENIMS, 
Amoskeag........ Te A. TR, cccasees 14 
eee 9 ‘Pearl River....... 153 
Col'mb’nh'y bro... 14§ York............. 153 
“ Xxd| bro... Ate Warren, AXA.... 14 
Otis, CL.. pe eee 134 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th nt, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


We are gon Fe ~~ attractive and elegant as- 
sortment of Walkirg. Ho! and Evening Dresses. 
in all the latest styles and colors rs. We invite special 
attention to our solid color Silk Suits at 


$16.84 


This Suit ts made up in many different designs and 
shapes, and is positively the only suit of this descrip- 
tion ever offered at this price. 








A full and complete assortment of Gentlemen's 


NECKWEAR, 


ip all the latest ew 1 and colors. Also Beside ‘8 
Half-Hose, the product of the best English and 
yy = mantifacturers. 
jpecial Bargain in Nottingham Fancy Half-Hose, 
at fo Cente. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


ie to Order, at $1.24, $1.49, and $1.99. Our ~4 
pe tA Snirts at 66 cents and 8 cents cannot be 
surpassed in ad and workmanship. 





Special attention given ¥ nom by mail, which will 
receive the same care po peveoue al instructions were 
given. Catalogues forw: 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 


SILKS anp SATINS. x, a anD CLOAKS. 

DRESS GOODS, J °"V “" pose SUITS. 

MILLINERY. o 
°o 














ae Fanor Goons. 
o 
Domestics. o a UNDERWEAR 


— o o — 
LINENS. o o LACES. 


-° JONES °*- 


Eighth Avenue 
AN 





Eighth Avenue 
D 


Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 


°, JONES .° 


r 


y Cutlery. 





o 
SHOES. °. 
Upholstery. . 
FU RNITURE. Fe) 


© Cnockenr. 
c GLASSWARE. 
o ° 
Lace CURTAINS. o of o REFRIGERATORS. 
o 


Canrers, Russ, ETC. °v Hovusgrurn’c Goons. 


Mail Order Department a —— t atten 
tion to ail uests. Un — Ra. to out- 


of town —" 8. eon es sent free. Catalogues 
sent to any 4 
BIGHTH A avenut, COR. 1978 ST., 


JONES, New York. ‘JONES. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





FOR SALE BY 


JAMES M 
J TON. 
: + Scuomon’s SONS. 











Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by afl Firet- 


Sate Sapa 62 inches wide: Satin finish both |c7 ass 

ses very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or P 


Dealers 


0 covers. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS they 
have ever shown, including 
many new and beautiful 
fabrics for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St., 

NEW YORK. 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 
has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 


is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, Nos. 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fully 25 per cent. from former 


prices. 


Sheyard Kuapp 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 





W. & J. SI 


are now offering their 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OF 


Best Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


AND 
Ingrain Carpets 


AT EXTREMELY 


Low Prices. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


this Season’s importation, 
JUST OPENED. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
1P4 Tallon and. $8, 8, and 87 Remy Si, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc, 








Husurance. 


PROGRESS OF FIRE INSURANCE 
LAW. 





AccorDING to a-decision lately reported 
from Missouri, a policy of insurance may 
be valid although taken out by the insured 
in a fictitious business name, if the com- 
pany is not defrauded or injured. A suit 
was brought by one Aldrich to recover 
insurance money; but the policy ran in 
favor of ‘‘ The National Slipper Company.” 
Aldrich testified that he was manufactur- 
ing and selling slippers, calling his estab- 
lishment the National Slipper Company- 
There was, however, no company. He was 
the sole proprietor. The company said 
that they knew nothing about these pecu- 
liar facts. The officers all supposed, when 
the application was received, that it came 
from a corporation, and the insurance was 
issued upon that understanding. The de- 
cision was in favor of the insured. The 
court said that the custom is universal for 
male persons to take their father’s name; 
but there is nothing, in the absence of 
a statute against it, to prevent a man 
from taktng another name, if he wishes. In 
New York itis forbidden by statute to in- 
troduce fictitious names in business partner- 
ships ; but there is no such statute in Mis- 
souri, and wherever there is none a man 
has the right to call himself the Nationa} 
Slipper Company, if he prefers that name. 
Such phrase is not necessarily the name of 
a corporation. It may be the name of a 
firm or it may be the business name of an 
individual. Suppose three men build up a 
business under the name of the National 
Slipper Company, and two retire. Must the 
third lose the benefit of the name merely 
because it usually imports plurality? Not 
unless some statute requires. Persons who 
deal with a National Slipper Company 
should understand that it may be only an 
individual, and ask, if they have any reason 
for knowing, who is represenied. If, such 
an inquiry being made, a false answer is 
given, or if any deccit or fraud is prac 
ticed upon the company. there will be a 
good defense; but the legal effect of the 
transaction, as above described, was ad- 
judged to be that a policy had been issued 
to a man whose father’s name was Aldrich, 
but whose business name was National 
Slipper Company.* It would seem that 
there might well be an appeal from this de 
cision, for it cannot be a convenient one to 
the companies; but they may perhaps con- 
sider the suggestion of the court, that a 
proper inquiry will always ascertain who is 
the person really insured, to be satisfac- 
tory. 

The effect of overvaluation in applying 
for insurance has been discussed in two 
cases: one in California, the other in Maine. 
Suppose, when the company, after a fire, 
receives proofs of loss and examines the 
facts, it is found that the insured, when be 
took out the policy, overstated. the value. 
Is this a just reason why the policy should 
not be paid? and does this question depend 
on ascertaining whether the insured intend- 
ed a fraud or made an honest mistake? 
The decision of these questions may depend 
on the particular wording of the policy; 
hence, cases apparently quite alike mizht 
be decided differently, because, for exam- 
ple, one form of application was more pre- 
cise than another in requiring the value to 
be stated. Inthe Maine case the court con, 
sidered that the company need not show, in 
order to render overvaluation a defense, 
that the applicant knew he was overstating 
the value and deliberately intended to cheat. 
If there is an important difference between 
the value stated and the true value, and the 
difference materially increases the risk, the 
insurers ought to be protected, even though 
the error arose by mistake.+ In the Califor- 
nia case the court considered that, as the 
policy was worded, the insurance was not 
lost by an honest mistake-in giving the 
value. The company must show intentional 
dishonesty. 

A very similar question arises when there 
are mortgages or other incumbrances upon 
the building, and the applicant does not 
disclose them. Here, again, the effect of 


* Clark v. German Mut. Fire Ins. Co..7 Mo. App.. 77 

+ Thayer v. Providence Washington Ins. Co., 70 Me, 
631. 

¢ Helbing v. Svea Ina. Co., 54 Cal., 156. 
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the concealment may depend upon the | sions in filling the blanks, and the appli- THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE. CONTINENT AL 


wording ef the policy. The right of the 
company to have full and accurate infor 
mation may be expressed so strongly, and 
the insurance may be so distinctly condi- 
tioned upon such information being given, 
that the courts will say that, if incum- 
brances existed and were not disclosed, at 
least, to the agent of the company taking 
the application, the company is not bound. 
There was a case in Wisconsin, lately, in 
which the application asked: ‘‘ Is your prop- 
erty incumbered and to what amount?’ 
The answer was: ‘‘ Mortgage of $1,200.” 
Now there was such a mortgage; but there 
was slso another one, much larger. The 
.atter had been made by a former own- 
er of the property, nearly two years be- 
fore he sold it to the insured. The present 
owner, the insured, was an illiterate man, 
could not read or write, and did not under- 
stand law-papers; and he testified that he 
did not know, when he made the applica- 
tion, nor even until the trial of the suit 
upon it, that the old mortgage existed. It 
had been concealed from him when he 
bought the property; but it was duly upon 
record; and the court said that, as the 
policy was worded, the company became 
liable only upon condition of being fully 
informed of all important liens. The ap- 
plicant was bound to know of the old mort- 
gage, for he undertook, by the application 
and policy, to make a full disclosure of all 
incumbrances.* And, in fact, insurance 
business could not well go forward if men 
unable to read, or who neglect to examine 
their own titles, could enforce a policy, when 
persons better educated or more attentive 
would lose one under like circumstances, 
Except where some advantage is willfully 
taken of a man’s ignorance, there must 
generally be substantially the same rule for 
those who do not know what they should 
as for those who do. 

Much like this isa recent Ohio case, in 
which the assured, in his application, 
stated the amount of the mortgages at 
$2,000; but after the fire thecompany found 
that the true amount exceeded $3,400. The 
insured declared that he had not any inten- 
tion of misleading or defrauding,the com- 
pany; but the court said that, as the com- 
pany bad expressly stipulated in the policy 
for correct information, the insured was 
bound to give it. Untrue representations, 
in applying for a policy, may avcid it with- 
out any fraud, if the parties have agreed 
that the policy shall be conditioned upon 
the representations being true. t 


In connection with these decisions may 
be mentioned a recent New York case, in 
which the policy contained a condition 
that, in case the property should become 
encumbered in any way after the issuing 
of the policy and without the consent of 
the company, the policy should become 
void. Not long after the insurance some 
creditor of the insured brought a suit 
against him upon some debt or other, and 
recovered judgment. 
caine, by force of a very familiar rule of 
law in New York, a lien upon the land and 
buildings. Then there was a fire, and the 
company refused to pay the loss, because 
the property had become encumbered by 
the judgment. The Court of Appeals said 
that this was straining the meaning of the 
condition in the policy. It would be ab- 
surd to talk about the insured obtaining 
the consent of the company that judgment 
should be recovered against him. The 
company could neither aid nor hinder his 
being sued. The true meaning of the pol- 
icy must be that the insured should not 
voluntarily, by any act of his own, encum- 
ber the property, without first obtaining 
consent. Ani as respects judgments, so 
with respect to taxes. An unpaid tax is an 
encumbrance; but it does not follow that, 
because a house-owner is unable to pay the 
tax, he is, therefore, to forfeit his insur- 
ance.t In short, this, like any other pro- 
vision in a policy looking toward a forfeit- 
ure, will be construed as favorably to the 
insured as may be. 

Io Tae LxpePEeNvEnt of December 30th 
an account was given of the recent discus- 
gion in the courts whether, if the applicant 
fully and fairly discloses the facts to the 
agent, and the agent makes errors or omis- 


yschumitesh &. American Ins. Co., 48 Wis., 26. 
¢ Byers ©. Farmers’ ina Ca 56 Ohio St., 608. 
 Baley ©. Bomes.ead Mise ins. Oo. 60 X.Y. 31. 


This judgment be- ‘ 





cant signs, believing the paper has teen 
properly filled, he is to lose his policy for 
the mistakes. Since that time several more 
decisions upon this subject have been pub- 
lished. Upon the whole, these recent de- 
cisions are in favor of insured persons. The 
current of thought in the court is that, if 
there be any room to consider the person 
who fills the blank as agent of the com- 
pany, the company, and not the applicant, 
is to bear the consequences of omissions or 
mistakes for which he alone is in fault. 
There is a familiar doctrine that, if the 
proofs of loss furnished by the insured, 
aftera fire, are informal or defective, yet, 
nevertheless, if the company accepts and 
keeps them, without objecting, it will not 
be allowed to raise objections afterward; 
for the courts say that the company should 
have returned the proofs and have given 
the insured an opportunity to amend them. 


. How stands the question when the proofs are 


furnished too late, are not supplied uatil 
after the time prescribed by the policy has 
expired, but the officers of the company re- 
tain them? Two cases have presented this 
question—one in New York, the other in 
Maryland;* and the argument for the 
companies was that after the time allowed 
for serving proofs has positively expired 
the insured cannot amend or cure the omis: 
sion, and, hence, it would be useless to re- 
quire the companies to return the proofs. 
But the courts, in both cases, ssid that the 
requirement to serve proofs within a specific 
time is only a stipulation in favor of the 
company, which the officers of the company 
have power to waive. Companies often do 
and lawfully may pay policies which they 
consider honestly due, without regarding 
strict and technical defenses, such as this 
of afew days’ delay in serving proofs. Re- 
taining delayed proofs isa waiver in law 
of the want of punctuality. If a company 
intends to insist upon such a forfeiture, it 
should give the insured notice, and so save 
him from bringing a fruitless suit. If no 
objection is made, and especially if some 
other reason is assigned for withhold- 
ing payment, the insured has a right to con- 
sider that his delay is waived. Both cases 
were, therefore, decided in favor of the 
policyholders, 

~® Brink v, Hanover Fire Ins. Co., 80 'N. Y., 108. 

Rokes v. Amazon Fire Ins. Co., 51 Md., 512. 





DYING YOUNG. 


Tuose who think of insuring their lives 
in any ‘‘co-operative” or ‘safety fund” 
insurance company will be interested to 
learn that in Ohio a report was recently 
made by a legislative committee showing 
that from 1872 to 1880 96 co-operative 
companies were organized, of which 56 
failed. Of those remaining the income for 
1879 was $269,374, death losses $178,703, 
and expenses $135,685, making total dis- 
bursements of $315,677, and thus showing 
an excess of $46,303 in expenditure over 
the receipts for the year. More than one 
half the receipts was absorbed in expenses 
alone. We believe in “life insurance that 
will insure,” aud in that sort which has no 
sham about it; and we also believe in such 
institutions as are based on sound business 
principles, proved so by experience; that 
are born and nurtured to live, and not to die 
in infancy; that can be trusted with money 
enough to pay their losses promptly, as 
they become due; and that are not obliged, 
when a death occurs, to run here and there 
over the country, hat in hand, making 
assessments on all the unwilling Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys who are ‘‘ not prepared 
ust then to meet such unexpected calls.” 

uch ‘‘insurance don’t insure.” It costs 
something, and is worth nothing—not even 
the time spent to obtainit. It is a sham 
and a cheat, and, what is worse, most of 
the men engaged in such business know 
it to be so. e warn the people to have 
nothing whatever to do with any such con- 
cern, no matter by what name it is called. 


INSURANCE. 


Pen srk, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1617. ASSETS, $7,467,181 & 
PURELY MUTUAL. 














Few people will be surprised that the 
Legislature of Maine has passed an act 
which will compel the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to have its principal 
office hereafter within the limits of that 
state. The surprise should be that the state 
authorities have so long permitted the Com- 
pany to do business from Boston head- 
quarters, and this can be accounted for only 
on the ground that they were disposed to 
move slowly in any matter which should 
seem likely in any way to affect adversely 
the welfare of the Company. On all hands 
it is now admitted that the proposed 
change can in no possible way do injury, 
and it would be outside the limits of reason 
to ask that the state should longer permit 
the unprecedented state of affairs that has 
existed in the past. 

When the first feeling of novelty over the 
change has worn off, we think the policy- 
holders will have reason to feel that there 
are aspects to it which are not without their 
advantages. For instance, the Company 
has in the past occupied a building in Bos- 
ton which represents a large investment 
and makes the annual rent from $5,000 to 
$6,000. This building the Company can 
now dispose of, taking advantage of the 
present movement in real estate, and the 
proceeds can be invested where they 
will net a good income. Then the Com- 
pany can occupy the hitherto vacant 


portion of its Portland building, which 
is so rented as practically to leave 
it rent free as regards its home office. 
Every one can see the advantage of this 
change, and yet it is only one of many 
that will follow. In almost every par- 
ticular the Company’s business can be 
done more economically from a city like 
Portland than from one like Boston, while 
the interest that will be taken throughout 
Maine in the Company, after it becomes in 
fact, as well as in name, a Maine institution, 
will unquestionably have a beneficial effect 
upon its business. 

We should greatly deprecate any course 
which would in any respect injure the 
Company or be disadvantageous to the in- 
terests of its policyholders. We cannot 
see any such possibility in this connection. 
On the contrary, it seems to us that the 
transfer will be quietly made, and that the 
affairs of the Union Mutual Life will go on 
in their regular course; only perhaps with a 
fresh impulse when the Company is once 


fairly settled as a Maine company, doing 
business under the “Maine law, from a Maine 
office. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Apr, en at xseeteety 


xaniinins casae ny sate ARIEL 
F ties, as s SAME... .-000 911,42 
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Surplus v ch coe 2 
Surplus by New York Standard........ cise 


All policies non-forfettable after second 
low expenses; large dividends declared an 
every year since organization ; Tay surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossins, Sec’y. THEO. Mackner, Treas, 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 syearee: . York. 


Capital paid tn. naa 0 88 
0, 


Reserves for a ese 
NET SURPLUS s+ _ 550,026 59 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. ‘szaceene 2s 


B. 8. WA \LCOTT, Presidert, 
1, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 














(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices New York, 100 Broadw: 
Continental { Brookly’ —— Sta, 
Buildings. ay gt. Se Sout an and 3 _ 1e 


r for insurance....... A 
ser: Sosetmeregrics, 8 310.183 a0 


13577 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 41 


Deduct for future decline (if 
any) in market values...... 50,000 00 


Tages | Gach Assets, January 
lbadndvidvstonaccsuvesen $3.888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


EO. T. HOPE. President. 
- H. LAMPORT. Vice-Presidert, 


NUe D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 








EORGE BLISS, HENRY 
S. B. CHIITENDEN, JNO YY Bucks 
WM. H. SWAN WiLLtaM BEY 
TEE Gop Ht Rare ai, 
WILLIAM M. Val JOHN PA meno 
THEODORE L. HU RICHA _McCURDY, 
Wi. CaSw OHN H Ri ED, 
D. H. ARNOLD, HN H. EAR 
ho RAGE Be CLAP N, CHARI 
A AR 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLRUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS. EDWARD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECH 8. M BUCKIN GHAM, 

“W.LA COB WENDEI L. 





GEO. W. JA NDE 
JAMES ERASER, JNO. F. SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
R P 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Agent. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 
LUTE Beets Foner sit So MANAG EMENT and and 


LIBERALITY TO 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSN. President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, eae mane 
H. BURFORD, Aotuarm 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, "83 gee 1881. 


gash for Reineuran Be -anrereceecerecs Bie ve 


e for Reinsurance... ........... 

Net Surplus 

Fetiaghetiere tn ts this Comgany have 97,557,456 59 
under the Searantiee of the 


NEW YORK » eee Ete BOT K NO FUND 5 ~ 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, Secretar: 




















1829. Charter Perpetual. 1881, 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


EE 0,00 
Tnsuraiice esr ces —— Mot A 
Unpaid AS and Dividends....... 
TREE GIGS ccocccscoccesee cocccenccese 943, ine Fs 


Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..83,219,357 89 89 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. President. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agente wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large 

Apply “irece rect to this ee 7. d _ 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 

S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 
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Total Cash Assets, 


Cash Su 


GEO. 5. CULVER. &.B. 
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rplus as regards ders, - - §$ J 
= Installment Notes on hand a 88 - 2 1 7. 
Losses Paid from 3874 to 1 ~ — ” Hf e+ 


b BE cbeLTon. m. m4. SOvFE, 
> Geo CURRIEB. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL, vaya A, D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or 1 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm 
Policies 


Sines ee vee 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, + + + - 





confined to Dwelling Pouses, 
iy Coarebe and School Houses. Ne 
or any lareecity. Number 
Ap furce, 106,817. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 251TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 


ee on Mesine Bistaatvoms 1st Jan- 
, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 

Prem ums on Pagetes not ¢ marked off 
1st January, 1 1,495,947 23 


seeeeeessoeee eeecceceees 





Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880 


The Company has th the follov following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 
Stoc 





k, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,983,558 00 
ured by stocks and otherwise 1,187,800 00 
Real Estate -— ots ue the Com- 
pany, estimated at.............6+--see0es 470,000 00 
Premium Notes ry Bills Receivable.. 1,628,921 34 
Cash in Bank.........cccccccceseescceeecees 337,977 
Amount... $12,608,356 71 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 























J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
.H. A. M ; OHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V- BLAKE, 
ARLES USSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
LOW HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, RGE W. LANE, 
NN W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, OBERT L. 8 T 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
H LEMO MUEL WIL 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
0. Low. WILLIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM 0G ; 
ROYAL PHELPS. PETER V. KIN 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 8 

C. A. HAND: HORACE K. THURBER, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENR [NS, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 
Aesete .ssceevcene $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . 2. eeceee 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus . « « o's « $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Lane = policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
part Jus. 











te in distributions of surplus. 
ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever — offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


1825. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Se 7 kt, Ce 

846,169 70 


bilities..... aeccpeosebaes = 
Surplus..... cevccececceseceess 884,869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 
TH _ hows TINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Coe.,, 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn. 











ASSETS, 
$3, 423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 

348. 8. P 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. 18T, 


oe eve ereceeceveereecececescosseee ess +$B0;000,007 OB 
INCOME. 







Premiums. 
Interest and Rents. 
Net profit on Investments... 


Discounted “Endowment and issued ured 
Tontine Policies..........--sseecesecesees 


178,963 09 
Total Paid Policyholders peoeedl $4,792,937 97 97, 


Dividend on Cap 
Agencies and com 


General Ex pi seoeeen Y 
4 wand City Taxes............ 88,848 70 





State, Coun 
Net Casu Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880......... $38,409,844 02 
a 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages...........ssseceesees $9.053,475 50 
United States Stocks... .......-.cescesssee 2,513,591 00 


toc 
State Stocks, Cit Stocks, and Stocks 
authorized zed by t’ e Laws of the State 


rE RR RRS 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Bosto’ 

and purchased under foreclosure. ..... 8,368,363 62 

‘ash on hand,in banks and other de 

sitories, on _— and in transit 

ag ee ae 2,184,007 23 
Due from ye on account of Pre- 

MRDREES,..0. ccccccccsccccccecegecocegcccesece 239,421 32 

$38,409,844 02 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
CORE... cc cccccccccce cocccccccccosccccogeccce 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 863,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion Goss premiums paid in advance, 








Lspabnogeneseddecceuiessesesececdsds 339 00 
Pe mane PHEMIUMB.......0005 cereereeeeces 650,559 36 
Tot ts, Dec. WD vt 
Total Asse s, Dec. 3 3, S80. .$41,108,602 32 32 
serve for ae he re existing 
dcanseccabesseces besecesscccceans $1,880,308 11 
Total Undivided Surplus bewees $' 9,228,294 21 
Of which bel (as Pp 
Policies in general clags.............. 4,045,064 21 
Of which bel (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine olass.............. 4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the p outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard Of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, | acroantes. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts, and ted and ined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALsTED, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 
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Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stew: 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
George T. Adee, —. sy Kennedy, 
Henry A. Huribut, Chauncey M. De 
Henry at nlding, thoudamnie will Ameon, 
William He . Alexander, 
william A. 1 eit yn Te Walker, 
Parke y. 
william G. Lambert, c. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James Ww. Alexander, Jeorse . 3 Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, seorge G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, ost F. Navarro, 
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JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 


anvestliaainins 
NOTICE. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other 
companies, 
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Insurance 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 





January ist, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 
REVENUE 


Premiums... ccccccccecccccccccccccs 


Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
ACCOUNT. 


ocoecgeeececeses $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880 Lembaas rere 


367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 


Interest and rents ree realized gains on real es- 


ee 


Less interest accrued Jan. “ist, 18BD. .cccccccccccccecs 


DISBURSEMENT 


eeeerees 


ves 2,635,877 95 
317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 


Endowments matured and discounted, including 


Roms £0 BOME..ccccccccccccccccccccscoce Sseinaeiesa kewkevnee 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiams on 
Taxes and reinsurances......... Seenssence’ soeee 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciaus’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......0« 


reversionary addi- 
564,579 85 
canceled policies, 2,203,590 02 
(detec ewbekees +» 212,424 06 
770,804 30 


822,910 64— $5,806,030 24 
$41,344,120 85 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........«. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $16,764,988 Sererererse covceceve etbesscasevcatous 14,925,174 09 
Real estate..........+... eecccecccccccs Mbtetbheseastels wssocs one 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collateral security).......+-..sseeeeeeeceeee 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3, 184, sine. 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,975,000)...........seeeeeseeeeeece 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums oun existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to Jan. Ist, 1881..... Sdonepios sestepeasgecnne sane bndent 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 

fm Habilities).... cccccccccccccccccccvcccecccsees cone oaee meee - | 204,852 99 
Agents’ balances.............+. ithnbehe sipeasenbinnnseswenn veces 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881............ eeceeeees 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.. 


$1,839,813 96 


eeeee eee reeereee 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


ork, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 . 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............. 


Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 


Annuities, due and unpaid..........cesceecseees 





$43,183,934 81 


$335,195 40 
198,761 98 
109,643 96 

5,294 25 


ee eeeeeeeeceeeee 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 


5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. 


se eenereretked ++++ 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance......... 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.............. 


14,084 62 


$38,888,837 82 
iicietedecnpisiienaininaniiiesn 


Cee eeeeeseereeeeee 





Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. . 

Number of 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45, 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 
Jan. 1, 1881; 48,548. 


( Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
oan |e 1, 1878, 127. 


1, 1879, 
at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127. 


Jan. 1, 1881, 135, 726, 916, 


Death- ( ses, #1, poo . Income ( 1876, $1,906,950 Divisible { Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816, 
1877, 1,638,128. 1877, 1,867,457 Jan. 1st, 1878, 2,664, 
claims 1878, 1 687, 76. from 4 1878, 1,948,665, Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436 
1879, 1,569;854. 1879, 2,033,650. \3 an. Ist, 1880, 8,120,371 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


OHAS, WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCE, X.D., } Medical Examiners, 


R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM Hl. BEERS, 


ice-President and Actuary. 


President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost ‘religious newspaper of the United States.”—Joszru Coox. 


Tax INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It welcomes fresh — ~~ any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any otber prone publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the Topuler montb- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
famous writers than any other jourval of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try rT ror THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart. 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

‘Tue INDEPENDENT consists of 52 pages, neatly cut end pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue tS really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelied. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which* are known the world over. 
mention some of them. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 








We may 
R. H. STODDARD, 


MARY CLEMM rete 
Secretary CARL SCAUKZ F. B. SANBORN, Kev. 8 - DDFE LD, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LLD., HK. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH © 
Pres. NOAH PORTER. D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 5. C. BAR LLD., Prof. C. A. YOUNG . C. H. DALL 
LEONARD BACON.) LD Rev, JOSEPH COOK, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D Db. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, QUIN MILLE 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “@AIL HAMILTON,’ fC. M. MEAD, 

R. &. STORRS. D.D., LL.D Rev. Vib SWING C. P. CRANCH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D. Rev. WM. M. BAKER J. BOYLE O REILLY, 

Prof. A. p° “PRAHODY. DD. LI.D., PHILIP SCHAFY, D.D., Mra. 8.M. B. PIATT 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL TOR, C.8. ROBINSOS. D.D Prof. W.G sl -- 
Rev, WASHINGTON GLA DDE T. W_ HIGG N, ALFRED 

ofessor F.A. MARCH. 11. “A. A...” JAMES GRANT W Tr SON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE TiiD JRAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres J. ¥. HURST, D.D Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMPULL. La. D.. JAMES J. JARVES GEO DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D.. LLv., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” of. A H. BAYC 

Prof. 1. H. ATWATER. DD ‘ia. D., B. P. SHILLABER. Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. ie LD. D ROSE TE RRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
Chan. HOWA RD. c ROSRY. DD: RAY PAL D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
BEBE A HARDING DAVIS Hon. are " tow J M. BUCKLEY, D.D 

GRORGE WASHBURN, DD. J.J. PIA Prof. ASA GRAY oLt..Dr, 
Prot, SIMON NEWCOMR, LL D., 3. 7. SA BRINOR, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 

& PACKARD. Jr, MD, CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.De 
EDWARD EVERETT HALF, JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

Rev. GEORGE. F. PENTECOST, BRFT HARTE, SIDNrY LAN TER 

f JOHN TROWRPRIDGF, A. BRONSON AICOTT H. W. RELLOWS, D.D, 
Ww LIAM TAYLOR. DD, Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hien. J. L.™M. CURRY D.D. C. N. SIMS, D.D G. R. CROOKS, D. D. 
Makoaker J PRESTON, PAULI. H. WAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
Gt 8 rAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM RICH Prof. C ny. 

T L. CUYLER. DD. ELLA PARNAM. Mra. Gov. Lew WALLACE, 


Pres cen W. W. PATTON, T. 0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


There is no question of prominence in religion, <n science, education, finance, or any 


Prof, J. D. DANA, LL.D. 


other department of human knowledce which ‘THE INDEPENDENT. does not ‘discuss. It has 
regular ben vartments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sundav-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 


matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment fs unequaled, Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Yuung are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles, 

From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial culumns freely and vigoruasly. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
OUR uEw TERMS FOR 1881. 


One subecription one year, In advance.......... One subscripticn with three yew subecribers, 
For 6 months. #1,50,; for 3 months. all four tn advance, in one remittance......... 





One subscript’on two years, in advance 00 One subscription four years in advance......... 
One subscription with one xew subscriber, both One subscription with four NEw subscribe: 
in advance, in one remittance 5 00 five in advance, in one remittance............. 
One subscription with two New subscribers, all One subscription five years in advance......... 10 
three in advance, in one remittance........... 3 ar! pumber over five at the same rate, invari- 
One subscription three years = advance.. ly with one remittance. 


Sample Copier . free upon application. 

These reduced prices ($2 00 Sor a year’s subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower thar. 
any of the standard religicus weeklies, though the perer is very much larger and better, as com 
parison will show. Subscribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 

remiame. Address 


P.-0. Bex 2787) THE INDEPENDENT. 251 Broadway, New York City 


The Iniependent. | THE INDEPENDENT. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





S23 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
26 ba (6 mos.) in advane- postage free) 1.50 

i3 « (3mos.), “ = 75 

4 ee (imonth),, “ = 35 

2 “ (’ weeks), “ « 20 1881, 

1 Number (! week). » bat 10 

S2 Numb-rs. after 3 morths, a 3.50 PE a 4 a] 

4 . ccuameaien a ee rsons desiring to orler other periodicals 


will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con 


t?” Make all remittances payable te the erder of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

t#™ Remittances must be made 'o Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts. if possibie. When neither of 


these cub Le procuicd, send tue Money in 4 Kteuis- | nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 

The LaTinea. ‘The present tedioUution system is ‘a 

viriually an absolute protection against losses by | the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 

a. and all Postmast y are obliged to register riot! ; ' Ts , 

letters whenever requested tu do so. on rice o E N N — 
PAPERS are forws arded until an explicit order is ony P DEPENDENT—viz., 

Teceived by the Publisher for their discuptinuance $3.00 per annum, 


and until! payment of al! ar:earage® is made, as re. 
quired by law. 

No names enter d on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions and to forward 
what is due for the ensung year, with or without 
further re rarer from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the ee subscription. Receipts tor money 
remitted 1o RENEW subscriptions are indicated te 
the change in the date of expiration on the ilitle yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change ts 
made either the firat or second weet «ter th money 
ta received. Rut when a postage steno is received 
the receipt i'l be sent by ma 

Mesers SAMPSON TOW & Co. No. 188 Fieet Street, 
&Sre our Agents in Lond.a to receive subscriptions 
and nfvertisements 

A Adress THE INDEPENDENT, 


?.-0, Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

}. Any person who tak« 8 a pape: regularity from the 
post-offiice- whether directed to his nawe or another's 
or whether be bas subecribed or not—is respunsible 
for the payment. 

& person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages.or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to trike 
Dewspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and ‘e-ving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch 2¢e lines tv the cotump.) 
Ordinary Acvertnenens. Last Paged Business Notice 
1 time. Se. 
‘ Umes (one month).. 


av D GIERO. cc cccccccccccccccet Oe. 
ue. 4 times (one mouth... .c. 


8 (three months)< c. 13 (three months)¥c. 
MB 6CO(eix ).ie 26 a (six 1 5S, 
a2“ (tweive “ ).faig. 42 (twelve “ ie. 
I). LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DS GRID, ncccacncnenssacsocecescceosoncseceseccosed $ 

4 pn month)... oooel 

ww * (three monthe). 

mm “ (six 

es ° (twelve “ 





PUBLISHER'S a oe ONE ae. LAR PER aaaue 


NE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. vse DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Payments | ~ advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THK INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





‘l bese periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Agriculturist..,...........0..000- #125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 Ro 
Atlantic Monthly............. --- 8530 4 UW 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 $00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady's Book............. 1 75 200 


Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 

“« We.kly....... Seeseseees 350 400 

a6 NE pn ee<neeessc2eene 8 50 400 

“ Young People(Weekly). 135 1 50 
Home Journal.......... coveseeese 175 8 §=©9.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 
Popular Science Montbly......... 430 500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly.......sceeeses 3 Sv 400 
Weekly Tribune........... sooeees 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune........ eee» 250 §=800 
TRG FONE < cccece-ssecccsorces 130 150 


The Illustraved Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.)}. 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream.....ec0..e.0-. 3530 400 
Eclectic Magazine...........+0..+ 450 509 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whiiaey’s Musical Guest......... 75 1 00 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 2300 

Christian at Work....... ....... -270 380 

Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag 





Old and Young. 


THY WAYS, NOT OURS. 
SY LAURA SANFORD. 


THY ways, not my ways, dearest Lord! 

Thy ways are far. Stars beat aceord. 

In those clear hights Thy thoughts have trod. 
My ways are narrow, near the sod. 





My ways are dim. Thy ways are light. 
Horizons kindle on Thy sight 

In circling glories. Like gold planes, 
Days open where our daylight wanes. 


Thy ways are lofty, pure, and calm; 

My ways are stumbling, bedged with harm. 
Give my soul wings, to pass with Thee 
This crumbling gate—mortality. 


Thou seest all things. My poor heart, 
Fainting with vision, knows but part, 
And that so blindly. Be my guide, 
And in Thy sight my blindness hide. 


Thy ways, not mine, O dearest Lord! 
Let my ears hear Life’s rich, full chord; 
Not one wi'd note. Let my soul see 
Love’s dawning Immortality. 





MISS DARCY’S EASTER BONNET. 





BY MAUD LINCOLN. 


It wasa raw, misty evening in early April. 
Hugh Meriick buttoned his overcoat a little 
closer, as he came out of his office and 
started on his walk up-town. The keen 
wind and sharp sleet smote bim in the face; 
but he pulled bis soft hat lower over his 
eyes and walked on resolutely, deciding not 
to take a car, though he had forgotten his 
umbrella. A long day of hard work in his 
business, with perplexing cares in addition, 
not of n business nature, made the sharp air 
a relief to him, and the thought of a stuffy 
car was repellant. Turning into Fifth 
Avenue, at length, a furious blast of wind 
and sleet nearly blinded him for a moment, 
and he stumbled against a child, coming 
from the opposite direction. He was hur- 
rying past, when the sound of suppressed 
sobs fell on his ear, and he half stopped, 
with an impatient exclamation. 

“Did I hurt you?’ he asked, scarcely 
giving her a glance. 

*‘Oh! no. Not you,” said the child. 

“Well, what is it? Cold, are you? Why 
don’t you run home? This is no time for 
begging.” And this tine be looked at her, to 
see if he had guessed correctly. But the 
honest blue eyes that looked up at him 
frankly asked nothing. 

Hugh Merrick had a weakness for blue 
eyes, and he felt rebuked when she an- 
swered: 

‘I’m not begging, sir; but just see this.” 
She held up to view a pasteboard box, 
crushed and broken and stained with mud. 

- “* How did it happen?” asked the gentle- 
man, compassionately. 

“‘T was crossing the street, and the box 
got knocked out of my hand; and while! 
was trying to pick it up a man grabbed me 
right up out of the way of an omnibus, and 
the wheels went right over this. And it’s 
all spoiled, I know, and it cost fifteen dol- 
lars. And I had the bill in my hand, and I 
don’t know what’s become of it.” 

At the end of this tale of woe the tears 
burst forth again. She was a small, thin 
child, about ten years old, with fair hair 
falling out of an old blue hood. Fair hair 
and blue eyes. The most beautiful com- 
bination in the world Hugh Herrick was 
wont to think, and the thought made him 
wonderfully soft-hearted just now. 

**Don’t cry,” he said, compassionately. 
‘« Where were you going to take the box?” 

“That's just what I don’t know,” said 
the child. ‘‘ The address was on the bill; 
but I didn’t want to get it wet, soI held it 
under my shawl and hadn’t looked at it 
yet. ‘Twas for some lady on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

‘‘Highly definite. A bonnet, I presume. 
Well, come with me. I am almost home, 
and we'll investigute this smash-up and see 
what the damage is.” 

And then, somehow, though he had never 
meant it in the least, her littlc wet hand was 
clasped in his warmly gloved one, and she 
was trotting by his side, looking up into his 
face with grateful confidence. A few more 


steps brought them to his comfortable 
bachelor residence, He opened the door 
with his latch-key, and took the little way- 
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farer into the library, where she was soon 
toasting her feet before the grate. *‘And 
now let me see,” handling gingerly the 
crushed bandbox. “I mustn't add to the 
damage. So suppose you open it.” She 
laughed shyly, took it from him, and man- 
aged to extricate the bonnet, giving utter- 
ance toacry of dismay, as she saw it was 
woefully crushed out of shape. ‘I knew 
it was spoiled!” she wailed. ‘‘ And I’ll get 
turned out of my place, and maybe they'll 
make me pay for it. Oh! what shall I do?” 

Hugh Merrick’s eyes were fixed on the 
bonnet. Blue was his favorite color in 
bonnets, as well as in eyes; but there was 
something in this dainty bit of millinery 
that sent a pang through his heart. It re- 
minded him of some one. He could imagine 
just how it would rest above those waves 
of gleaming gold; just how those strings 
would nestle around a white throat and 
under 8 soft, rounded chin. That feather 
was intended tv fall on the massive braid at 
the back. Ruiued, was it? To him it was 
beautiful and perfect. He roused himself 
with a start. 

**I don’t know much about such things,” 
he said, cheerfully; ‘‘but there dcesn’t 
appear to be much the matter with it.” 

**Oh! don’t you see?” she said, starting 
up. ‘This side is all punched in and the 
lace is torn; the feather is broken, too. No 
lady would ever think of wearing it. And 
it cost fifteen dollars.” 

The big tears welled up into the blue 
eyes. It isa pitiful thing to see a look of 
despair in achild’s face. So thought Hugh 
Merrick, and again said, hastily: ‘‘ Don't 
cry. Perhaps I can fix it. If we only 
knew the lady’s name. Couldn’t you go 
back to the store and ask?” 

‘*They’d know then what I had done; 
and then I’d lose my place. Besides, the 
lady wouldn’t pay for it. I know she’d be 
awful mad. You see it’s an Easter bonnet.” 

“‘Ob! an Easter bonnet!” said Mr. Mer- 
rick, slowly. ‘‘ And it’s worth fifteen dol. 
lars? Well, as long as it is bought, it 
doesn’t matter who the purchaser is, I 
suppose. I'l) take the bonnet.” 

** You!” and the child’s face was radiant 
with joyful relief. Then she added, doubt 
fully: ‘‘ But you can’t wear it, sir.” 

‘‘No, I suppose not, even at Easter. 
But my sister may be able to fixit up and 
make it quite respectable.” 

O hypocrite! You know you never mean 
to let your sister know what a fool you 
have made of yourself. Throwing away 
fifteen dollars to gratifya whim! To own 
a bonnet that might have adorned the head 
ofa woman you do not intend to marry! 
The child’s eager eyes seemed to confront 
him with his folly. He hastily put the 
money into an envelope, sealed it. and 
handed It to the little errand-girl. ** There, 
tell your mistress the truth, and don’t try to 
conceal anything; because, just think of 
the agony of the unknown lady, if her bon- 
net doesn’t arrive in time for Easter. 
Good-bye.” 

He did not ask her name, nor give her his 
in answer to her grateful petition. He felt 
as if she must be laughing at him inwardly, 
and he wished to get rid of her and never 
to see her again—the one witness of his 
lunacy. The little girl, Mollie Burke, has- 
tened back to the milliner; but her heart 
failed her as she came in sight of the fore- 
woman’s sharp countenance, a very Miss 
Kwag’s for acidity. She handed up the 
envelope, without a word. 

“« Where’s the bill, child?” 

“She didn’t send any,” faltered Mollie. 

The forewoman uttered an impatient ex- 
clamation. ‘‘Some people are the care- 
legsest!” Then, turning to the book-keep, 
er: ‘‘ Miss Green, you’ll have to make out a 
new bill and send it, receipted, to Miss 


Darcy.” 

Mollie heard the name, and wished she 
could have told her benefactor, who, -per- 
haps, might know the lady. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Merrick had locked his library door, 
placed the bonnet upon his table, and es 
tablished himself in his easy-chair directly 
in front of it. His eyes were fixed on his 
purchase, but his thoughts were a mile 
away. Yes, it was just about a mile from 
his house to the home of Agnes; and it 
was two weeks since he had ascended that 
long flight of steps or seen Agnes’s face at 
window. Two weeks! Two yeas 
rather, i seemed to him. Why, three 
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happiest man that ever walked the streets 
of New York. The most beautiful woman 
in the world, the only perfect one, belonged 
to him. And now a few hasty, angry 
words had parted them forever. What had 
they quarreled about? He could scarcely 
remember. 

“ It all seemed then, in the lapse of time, 

* Such a very little thing.” 

But he had been jealous, and she had re- 
sented it. She had said she would never 
see him again, and he must abide by her 
word. With his steady gray eyes fixed 
sternly on the coquettish bonnet, he re- 
mained for nearly an hour lost in reverie, 
until his sister called him to supper. Then 
he came out of the library, locking the door 
bebind him. 

‘What have you got locked up in 
there?” demanded the gay little lady who 
presided over his bachelor establishment. 

**Oh! my papers are lying all about, and 
I don’t want things disturbed,” replied Mr. 
Merrick. 

The nextday Mr. Merrick locked up his 
purchase before going to business; but the 

‘following morning he was called away sud- 
denly, and went out leaving the bonnet in 
full view on the table. He had been in his 
oftice two hours before he remembered that 
the key of the library was in the door, and 
not in his pocket. About an hour after 
his departure, his sister Ethel, entering the 
room, with a gay song on her lips, stopped 
short in astonishment, and the tune died 
abruptly. 

“A lady’s bonnet! Hugh Merrick! Ag- 
nes Darcy was quite right to break off the 
engagement. Where did the wretch get 
it?” 

Approaching the table, she lifted the dam- 
aged article and scrutinized it carefully. 

‘‘Well, I never! Can it be her bonnet? 
That is certainly her turquoise buckle that 
she wore all last winter. The mystery 
grows! How did Hugh get possession of 
this?” 

At the very time that Ethel Merrick was 
puzzling her brain over Miss Darcy’s 
Easter bonnet, iv a daintily-furnished bou- 
doir, a little further upthe Avenue, a sweet- 
faced girl was knitting her brows over an- 
other phase of the same mystery. Robed 
in a moruing wrapper of palest blue, vast- 
ly becoming to her roseate complexion and 
soft gold locks, she sat before ber Daven- 
port, looking with the most puzzled ex- 
pression at a slip of paper in her band. 

“Aunt TTelen! Come here a minute, 
please.” Then, as a portly lady, in walk- 
ing dress, appeared in the doorway, she 
held out the sheet to her. ‘See that re- 
ecipt from Madame Clare formy Easter 
bonnet!” 

‘I did not know that your bonnet had 
come, my dear,” said Mrs. Darcy, as she 
gianced at the receipt. 

“That is the funniest part of it. The 
bonnet has not come, and I have certainly 
never paid for it; and yet here is the receipt. 
What can it mean?” 

“Shall I stop at Clare’s and see about 
{t?” asked Mrs. Darcy, unable to solve the 
mystery. 

“If you have time; but don’t do it unless 
it is perfectly convenient. My old bonnet 
will do perfectly well for next Sunday.” 
And a cloud came over the lovely face. 

“You don’t seem to care about anything, 
Agnes, since you quarreled with Hugh 
Merrick. I thought you had more pride. 
Perhaps you will make it all up again 
before Sunday, and then you will wish you 
had your bonnet.” 

“‘Don’t speak of that, please, Aunt 
Helen” And Miss Darcy’s voice was de- 
cided, though sweet. ‘I do not expect to 
Tenew my engagement with Mr Merrick. 
He has doubted me.” And tears rose to 
the blue eyes and Miss Darcy had to swal- 
low a lump in her throat, as she turned 
away. 

“Miss Merrick, to see you, Miss Agnes,” 
said a maid at the door. 

Agnes received her visitor with some 
secret trepidation, though outwardly com- 
Posed. 

“I will forgive you, you naughty girl, 
for breaking my poor brother’s heart, on 
one condition,” said Ethel, vivaciously. 

“Of course, you know, Ethel.” began 
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months. ago he had thought himself the | “Never mind. Only let me see your EASTER TIME. one night by the light of the foundry fires, 


spring bonnet, and we'll be friends.” 

“I wish I could,” said Agnes, somewhat 
hurt by her friend’s levity; ‘‘ but Madame 
Clare has just sent me a receipt for a bon- 
net I have never seen nor paid for.” 

“* How funny!” cried the volatile Ethel. 
“‘There’s witchcraft in it! Then come 
home with me and see mine, Oh! you 
needn’t be afraid. Hugh never comes 
home in the morning. I’m not plotting 
against you.” 

Somewhat against her judgment, Miss 
Darcy consented, and was soon walking 
along the Avenue with her friend; but 
when they had entered the house, and Ethel 
led the way to the library, Agnes drew 
back. 

‘No, Ethel, I have no wish to enter your 
brother’s rooms,” 

“But you must, my dear, or you can’t 
see my bonnet.” And Ethel whirled her 
faintly-resisting companion into the library, 
and exclaimed, triumphantly: ‘There! 
Isn’t ita beauty? Somewhat crushed, you 
perceive; but easily set to rights. Never 
saw me in a blue bonnet before,” rattled 
on the merry little brunette. But Miss 
Darcy stood motionless. 

‘*Ethel Merrick, that is my bonnet! 
How came it here?” 

“You know as much as I do, my dear. 
I discovered it this morning. Has Hugh 
stolen it, out of malice, to prevent you 
from shining on Easter morning?” 

Agnes laughed, in spite of herself; and, 
taking up the bonnet, was soon trying it on 
before the mirror in the hall. 

“Is it becoming?” she asked, turning, 
with a mirthful face, to her friend. 

‘*A sudden sound of a key turning in 
the front door caused Ethel, who had a 
keen relish for ‘‘ situations,” to beat a hasty 
retreat; and Miss Darcy turned, with a 
startled face, to meet Mr. Merrick, who 
was the image of consternation. 

“* Agnes!” 

‘I came for my bonnet, Mr. Merrick,” 
she replied, enjoying his discomfiture. 

‘*The bonnet belongs tome. I paid for 
it,” he retorted. | 

“But the receipt is made out in my 
name,” she said, drawing it from her pocket. 
** You cannot prove that you paid for it. 1 
am at a loss to know how you came by 
5.” 

** Never mind howI found it. Agnes, | 
must implore your forgiveness for my un- 
just suspicions. I have tormented myself 
ever since we parted for—” 

‘‘Let us settle about the bonnet, first,” 
interrupted Miss Darcy, the seashell tints 
of her cheek taking a deeper pink. 

‘*Don’t trifle with me, Agnes”; but, see- 
ing the willful mutine look on her face, he 
changed his tone. ‘* You know that you 
did not pay for it. By the right of pur- 
chase it belongs to me.” 

** But I ordered it, and I want it.” 

‘80 do I!” decidedly. 

*“‘One of us must yield,” said Agnes, 
peuting. ‘‘I need the bonnet.” 

“But you cannot wear it.” 

*“*Oh! yes. There is not much harm 
done. I can repair the damage easily.” 

‘Well, I thank you for giving me the 
privilege of paying for your bonnet,” he 
said, with an amused light in his 
eyes. 

She flashed out: ‘‘I will pay you for it, 
Mr. Merrick.” 

‘You forget that you have the receipt, 
proving that you have already paid for it. 
I will give you the bonnet, to go with the 
receipt.” 

‘*What magnanimity!” she said, with a 
faint laugh and not resisting as he took her 
two hands in his and looked at her with 
love-lighted eyes. 

“What will you give me in return, 
Agnes?” 

She looked at him then, her eyes brim- 
ming with sudden tears, and said, softly: 

‘« Perhaps I will give you the receipt.” 

“I declare, Agnes,” said Aunt Helen, 
coming »in from her shopping expedition 
late in the afternoon, ‘“‘I forgot all about 
your bonnet; and to-morrow is Saturday! 

But you said you didu’t care.” 

‘* Never mind, Aunt Helen, the bonnet 
has. come. And—I suppose—Mr. Merrick 
will be here to dinner on Sunday. Per- 
haps I shall wear it, after all.” 

Newrox Cusren, Mass. 








BY MARY D. BRINR. 





Ox! the joy of the gladsome Easter ! 
Oh! the singing of birds, so sweet ! 
Oh! the blossoms, so fair and dainty, 
Scattered brightly ’neath Spring’s light feet! 
See the beautiful blue-eyed violets 
Shyly open their eyes, at last, 
And the pink arbutus blossoms— 
Signals sure that the Winter’s past ! 


Oh ! the rustle of light Spring breezes! 
Ob ! the meadow, so green and fair! 

Oh! the fragrance of sweet things growing, 
And the balm of the perfumed air ! 

Oh ! the hearts of the happy children! 
Hear the Easter songs they sing! 

Ob ! the chimes in every steeple ! 
Hear the bells for Easter ring ! 


Easter! Day of our Lord’s glad triumph! 
Day of victory over pain ! 

Day when hearts should forget their grieving 
In the joy that is born again. 

Hail, sweet morn! Thou art crowned with lilies, 
Born mid glories of earth and sky. 

Sing, ye children, and bells keep ringing 

“The Lord is risen! He reigns on high!’ 





IN THE MIDST OF STRIFE. 





BY F. B. STANFORD. 


Looxine up at the illuminated face of the 
great city clock, one would have seen that it 
was near midnight. And the light rain, 
which bad been falling during the day and 
most of the evening, had now ceased, the 
clouds were breaking apart in ragged masses, 
and a bright, full moon high in the Heavens 
made the night wildly beautiful. In truth, 
the grim old bell-ringer, solemnly smoking 
his pipe and watching all from the look-out 
tower above the clock, could not remember 
any night that had pleased his fancy more. 
Below lay the great city, stretched out like 
a map unrolled from the glittering water 
of the harbor miles and miles away toward 
the dim hills of the country, and bordered 
by the tall masts and rigging of the many 
ships at the docks. Here were long streets 
and avenues, that tapered into the distance, 
until their rows of gas-lights appeared linked 
together; and here and there were a hun- 
dred little streets, lanes, and alleys, many 
of them distinguishable only by the dark 
shadows their existence made between the 
crowded blocks. At one point or another 
high buildings loomed up gloomily above 
their neighbors; church-steeples also were 
conspicuous in every direction; and in 
two or three places towered huge chimneys 
of workshops, emitting their smoke. Now 
and then the rumble of heavy stages, the 
puffing of s:nall steamers in the harbor, or 
the sound of some distant bell could be 


heard. 
The old bell-ringer had watched it all 


many and many a night ; but, lying on the 
lounge, at an opposite window of the tower, 
was a boy, fifteen or sixteen years old, who 
lad never before looked down on the weird, 
wonderful sight. Its glitter and magnitude 
fascinated him. 

‘‘] should like to lie here in this moon- 
light a week, watching it all, Mr. Trexler,” 
he said, after a long silence. 

‘* Aye, lad, you might well wish that,” 
the old man returned. ‘‘It doesn’t look 
like this always. Some nights it’s dark and 
lonesome enough; dark and lonesome, you 
know. It rains p’r’aps, and the wind 
blows, and then there’s fires breakin’ out 
every hour orso, maybe. By and by you'll 
see it different.” 

It would be pleasanter, though, whatever 
it might tury out, Philip Kempton thought, 
than the hard work he had been employed 
at. What he wanted was a chance to rest 
a little, and now and then do as he chose— 
the way boys did who had fathers to pro- 
vide for them, instead of always tending 
machinery in a noisy foundry. Up there 
in the tower, keeping watch every night 
for fires with the kind old bell-ringer, be 
meant to forget a great deal that had hap- 
pened in the two or three years past. 
There would be an opportunity, too, of five 
or six hours every day, after he had slept, to 
work a little on something he kept hid 
away at home—something he had begun 
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aud been perplexing himself with a long 
while. 

He stood up, a tall, slender boy, with a 
pale face, and leaned against the side of the 
window. Mr. Trexler, pushing the tobacco 
into his pipe and watching him, wished 
that he was a trifle more rugged. His 
mother set a sight by him, poor woman; 
and, if anything should happen to the lad, it 
would go hard with her. She and the boy 
bad had a hard time of it since they’d been 
living in the same tenement with his 
family. Sometimes the lad was sick, then 
the mother herself; and about all they had 


to live on was what the boy could earn. , 


Poor people had a hard struggle to live 
anyhow, Mr. Trexler thought, hunting for 
a match and then going across to his own 
lookeut again. Sometimes it seemed as 
though everybody was a-crowding and 
pushing and fighting to get ahead, and the 
whole city was throbbing below him. Twen- 
ty years he had been looking on it—now in 
the daytime, now in the night—watching 
the people coming and going, coming and 
going. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth with 
some deliberation, leaned out of the window, 
and scanned the distance a moment. 

** Now, then, lad!” hesaid, turning round 
quickly. ‘‘ There it is, away up there on 
the east side, where the sky is beginning to 
redden. Quick! Let us sound the alarm.” 

This was Philip’s initiation, and he trem. 
bled a little with excitement as he helped 
to lift the long lever that struck the bell. 
At first there was only the crimson glare in 
the sky; but a dark, massive cloud of smoke 
soon rolled up from the spot and struggled 
away, leaving a broad, leaping flame in its 
wake—a sight common enough to Philip 
before he had watched many more nights. 
Just then, however, it all made a vivid im- 
pression; and when he had gone home at 
daybreak and fallen asleep, it went on re- 
peating itself over and over—the red sky. 
the smoke, the flames, and the loud, clang- 
ing bell, startling the deserted streets far 
and near. 

He was a sensitive, thoughtful boy, quick 
to perceive the beautiful or the grotesque; 
and the great city made him feel, though he 
was not quite aware of it, atrifle awed. 
From that night, through a long while, he 
lived rather so odd, unnatural life for a boy, 
perhaps. Boys who fight their own way 
in the world frequently do, in fact, live odd 
lives. Watching up there in the unlit tower 
by night, he conjured many a strange fancy 
in his young brain that the old bell-ringer 
little dreamed of. Then he stole home in 
the first light of the morning, to sleep; and 
next to busy himself with # passion that for 
the time drove all else out of his mind. Few 
ever saw him going up or coming down the 
dark, rickety stairs of the old tenement 
house; nor did the motley, gossiping little 
community it contained know much about 
him or the sad, lonely widow who kept her- 
self aloof inthe small], neat rooms on the 
top floor. They had enjoyed more prosper- 
ous days once. Back in the past there had 
been a pleasunt home in a quiet village, that 
Philip’s mother liked to think about; and 
sometimes in the long evenings, when she 
was alone, she cried a little over her recol- 
lections. But Philip, watching in the tower, 
cid not know it. 

‘*Keep upa good heart, my boy,” she 
said, occasionally, hiding her own misery. 

**Some day it will all change, perhaps. 1 
shall get stronger and be able todo more 
work for the shops, and then you shall goto 
school. It’s all very wrong now, very 
wrong; but—” 

“‘Never mind me, Mother,” Philip al- 
ways answered, interrupting her. ‘‘It is 
you who need more than I do, and it is not 
wrong for meto work the best I can to help 
you.” 

The poor, sick woman used to see her 
boy’s eyes fill with tears and his features 
become hard and set. Once, too, after 
looking at her tremulously a moment, he 
put his arms on the table before him and 
gave up to his feelings. ‘Oh! if. God 
would only help me to take you away from 
here!” he said. Afterward, shut up alone 
in his room, he walked the floor, thinking 
about her. He knew that she was growing 
thinner and paler every day; that she ought 
not to sew from morning until night; and 





that much of the time she went without 
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medicine she needed and other necessities 
in order to provide him little delicacies. 
Was there not something he could do to 
earn more money than he did by watching 
with the old bell-ringer? he asked himself 
over and over again. But there was no 
one to help him. He must depend on bim- 
self and wait. 

He opened an old trunk in one corner of 
the room, and drew out from under some 
cast-off clothing a small piece of sculpture 
in clay—a partly finished head and bust of 
his father, as an old daguerreotype repre- 
sented him. It was what he had been 
dreaming over and working on in secret, 
the one thing out of which he got the 
greatest pleasure and happiness. And 
some day!—yes, his mother was looking 
forward to a future day, and so was he. 
“Find out what you can do best, lad,” an 
old teacher had said to him once, ‘‘ and 
then do it with all your might.” This was 
what he could do. He felt so sure of it 
that it never occurred to him to doubt it. 

A month later, one afternoon when Philip 
was walking alonga great street of the 
city and looking into the store-windows, 
he happened to stop before one where two 
men were at work carving small portraits, 
orcameos, in lava, for the large, flat bosom- 
pins that ladies then wore. Lying in front 
of them were pictures, which they were re- 
producing in the same manner as he had 


the bust of his father; but, as they only cut 
a profile face, their work did not appear 
nearly so difficult. In fact, why could not 


he try this? He watched them a moment 
more, then walked away; then returned, to 
look again. Finally he went home, smug- 
gled the bust out of his room, and came 
back. He would muster sufficient courage, 
at all events, to show them what he had 
done, and ask for employment. If they 
langhed at him! Desperately in mind, 
however, of the need bis mother and he 
had of money, he did not hesitate to con- 
sider; but opened the door and went in. 

A pleasant old gentleman in the rear of 
the store proved to be the proprietor; and, 
after adjusting a large pair of spectacles, 
and comparing the bust with the daguer- 
reotype it represented, he said, kindly: 

** Yes, yes; very well done, indeed. And 
you did it all yourself, you say?” 

“Yes, sir,” Philip answered, catching a 
gleam of hope from the old gentleman’s 
countenance. 

**Really—indeed! Mr. Joyce, will you 
step here?” he said, addressing one of the 
men busy at the window. 

The man came, and looked curiously at 
both Philipand his work. The bust showed 
that the boy had great talent, the real artist- 
ie instinct, he thought; but it was crude. 
He needed instruction. 


**You ought to study in one of the even-’ 


ing art schools, lad,” he said. 

Philip explained that he could not. He 
hoped to do so some time, when he obtained 
different employment. 

The old gentleman examined the bust 
again, took off his spectacles and rubbed 
them with -a colored silk handkerchief, 
then stroked his beard a moment thought- 
fully. 

** Come in to-morrow, lad,” he said. ‘‘I 
think I can help you.” 

It had been a long while since Philip ex- 
perienced as much pleasure as these words 
gave him. He walked home bright with 
pleasant anticipations. All through the 
night, too, he never let the old gentleman, 
his little store, or the work he hoped to ob- 
tain slip out of his mind. It seemed such 
a long, long time he had been waiting for 
something to happen in his favor. Shut up 
there in the tower every night, sleeping 
days, never having any change—how could 
he ever bridge the gulf that lay between 
him and the world of his dreams? ‘It's 
an uncommon year, though, my lad,” Mr. 
Trexler had said, ‘‘that doesn’t bring its 
comforts, as well as its trials.” 

A couple of years afterward, when it had 
all passed, and the watching in the tower, 
together with a great deal of hard work for 
the old gentleman, was completed and left 
behind, Philip could look back and under- 
stand that it was out of these longings, 
dreams, and struggles with poverty he had 
got much of his power. In the schoo) to 
which he had been admitted many of his 
associates could copy from models with 
rere skill; but they did not seem to be 





enough in earnest, sufficiently lost in any 
work of their own, to give it a part of 
themselves, to make it living and real. 
Suffering, sympathy, something had awoke 
within him, he felt, a keener sense of exist- 
ence than the majority possessed. It had 
stimulated and intensified his artistic 
faculty. 

But it was not until the end of the third 
year, when Philip was nineteen years old, 
that his great opportunity came—the right 
opportunity, which, sooner or later, in one 
way or another, comes to most boys. A 
wealthy patron of the school offered to send 
abroad for a long course of study any pupil 
who should, within a certain period, con- 
ceive and execute the best original work. 
Philip’s enthusiasm, as well as that of the 
other ambitious students, was roused to the 
wildest hight. The days became too short 
for work; the nights a series of fantastic 
dreams. His whole soul was bound up 
in the task. In the little room where he 
had wrought out the bust he now set up a 
block of marble, which his brave mother, 
by pawning nearly all she possessed, had 
helped him purchase. Out of this, as the 
weeks passed by, there began to be re- 
vealed a light, graceful, beautiful creature, 
purtly concealed in airy drapery. Who 
she was or where he had found her he 
could not easily have explained. She had 
come to him, perbaps, as the realization of 
exquisite beauty and perfection, the ideal 
that had taken birth from a thousand 
fancies. Whatever he did, wherever he 
went, her loveliness hovered before him— 
her bright, childish, laughing face and the 
sylph figure pressing forward with its gauzy 
folds swept round it by the wind. Waking 
from a feverish sleep, one night, after her 
creation had been perfected, he started up 
to gaze at her in the moonlight, half- 
believing he had heard a smothered laugh, 
that the delicate, uplifted hand had beck- 
oned him. Then he crept near her with 
awe and drew a heavy veil about her. 

The next day the figure was taken away, 
and Philip did not look at it again until be 
saw the veil drawn from it on exhibition 
night, in the presence of the great audi- 
ence crowded into the hall of the Academy. 
The two or three intervening days before 
that long-anticipated time came he spent 
wandering about the city, building a castle, 
looking into the print-shops for foreign 
pictures, or lurking near the docks, watch- 
ing the great steamers sailing away to that 
far-off land he had in mind. Somewhere 
in those enchanted regions were great 
palaces, rich with works of art; the haunts 
of all the great artists that had ever been— 
Rome, Florence, Venice, lying under the 
warm Italian sky. 

“It will be a joy forever, Mother, a 
Lethe that will make us forget all else,” he 
said, ‘‘if only—” 

** Let us wait, Philip! Let us wait!” she 
answered, mildly, trying to keep her hands 
from trembling. 

But they did not wait long. Soon there 
came one snowy night, memorable ever 
after to them both. Hidden in the shadow 
of the Academy building, half numb with 
the cold, the timid woman looked up at the 
lighted windows and listened to the gay 
music within. Philip had begged her to go 
with him. She had shrunk, though, from 
the glare of the lights; for her clothes were 
scanty and shabby, and there would be no 
one there like her. But she wanted to be 
near him somehow, and had come alone 
after he had gone. 

It was a still night, the snow was falling 
in large, feathery flakes, and not many peo- 
ple were out. Drawing her old shawl 
round her shoulders, at length, she walked 
to and fro, and then down a side street a 
while, to fight off the cold. She was think- 
ing of the time when Philip was a baby, 
and went further, perhaps, than she intended. 
When she returned, she heard the music only 
faintly, and then the audience burst into 
applause. The entrance to the building 
was in front of her. In a few seconds she 
could see it all, and, drawing the ticket 
from her pocket, she hurried up the 
stairs. 

A giddy, wild, intoxicated moment fol- 
lowed. The lights of the great place seemed 
to dance before her in a mad whirl. Men 
were cheering and ladies were waving their 


handkerchiefs. On the stage the beautiful 


statue rested, unveiled in front of a black 





velvet screen, and some one was leading 
Philip away, crowned. She put ber hands 
to her throbbing temples, and fled down the 
stairs to the street again. It was like a 
bewildering dream; something that could 
not to be real. But soon the crowd came 
pouring out, laughing, chatting, and filling 
the night with life. She heard many of the 
people praise the young artist, as they went 
by her, and the blood tingled to the tips of 
her fingers. 

Then, after a few minutes, the lights 
began to be put out and it became suddenly 
quiet. Philip was coming down from the 





hall with a party of jovial fellow-students, 
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and she walked away in the direction she 
knew he would take, after parting from 
them. ‘‘Good-night, Kempton!” ‘‘ Bon 
voyage, old fellow!” she heard them say. 
Finally, his quick, nervous step was close 
behind her, and when they came to a street- 
lamp she turned round. 

“* Mother!” 

** Yes, Philip!” 

He put his arms about her neck and 
turst into tears. ‘‘ Let us thank God!” he 
said. 

She drew his head close upon her bosom 
amoment. Then they went on in the dark- 
ness, weeping. 


i a 


PUZZLEDOM. 


KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 
Ufrom Longfellow's “Hanging of the Crane,”)} 
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PECULIAR ENIGMAS. 
1 
1. In night, in light, in sight, 
2. In sleighing, but never in snow. 
8. In mound, in found, in sound, 
In winter, but never in blow. 
. In sing, in ring, in ding, 
. In water, but never in flow. 
. In beat, in heat, in seat, 
. In linen, but never in tow. 
. In mind, in kind, in find, 
. In woman, but never in beau. 
11. In this one word we find it—fist, 
My whole is a famous novelist. 
n. 

1. In bum, in gum, in rum, 

2 In river, but never in row. 

8. In lad, in sad, in mad, 

4. In David, but never in Joe. 

65. In bill, in rill, in mill, 

6. In feeling, but never in know. 

7. In groom, in broom, in room, 

8. In Bryant, but never in Poe. 

9. In far, in car, io mar, 

10. In silence, but never in show. 

11. In this one word we find it—shove, 

My whole a work bythe above. LP. M. 


RHOMBOID. 


Seoanroae 


Horizontals : 

1, Title of address. 

2. Pertaining to the nose. 

8. Useful members of the family. 

4 Akind of academy. 

5. A very wicked personage. 
Perpendiculars : 

1. Consonant. 

2. Grammatically called an article. 

8. Useful to waterpower mills. 

4 An Arabian proper name. 

5. Same as No. 4, of the horizontal lines, 

6. Melted rock. 

7. Opposite of stood. 

8. An exclamation of surprise. 

9. Consonant. 

BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 

1. Seymore & Co. mean well, but they ask 
too muoh for their goods. . 

2. Home never seems 6o pleasant as when 
the children are about. 

8. Some men don’t keep their promises. 

4 “Lift that post by the end,”’ said Tom. 

1 signifies to approach; 2,8 sign; 3, to re 
pair; 4, atteinments. &. 


W. W.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 1l4ra. 

GaRDEN PozzLE.—1, Mignonette; 2, candy- 
tuft; 3, pansy; 4, phlox; 5, heliotrope; 6, 
Wy; 7, foxglove ; 8, bachelor button ; 9, mari- 
gold; 10, harebell; 11, Sweet William; 12, 
box and heath ; 13, rose and Virginia creeper ; 
14, sunflower and hollyhock. 


Exioma.—Landscape gardening. 
me 


THOSE APPLES. 





To Tas Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Tse results you have reached concerning 
that problem about Adam and Eve are truly 
apple-alling ; but you have not “settled” the 
matter. Your reasoning about Satan is power- 
ful and convincing. There can be no doubt 
that before Eve ate an apple the Devil himself 
had eaten one. Why did you not, therefore, 
profit by the fact you ycurself brought 4 ward, 
4, if the Evil 181 be 4 Eve 8 1 2, it is none the 
"less true that Eve 8 1 2 be 4 Adam showed 
such remarkable 40 2de, and it is necessary, 
remembering that both Adam and Eve were 10 
ants in the Garden, to add up what the three 
8 4 the true result. The Evil18 14210 der 
Eve an example, and Eve, if she 812,812 
4 2 40 fy her strength. Adam, who was 
not to be outdone either by woman 
or Devil, and who gave as odds on the 
question that Eve had blundered like 60, 100 2 
1,81242 40 fy his strength. Therefore, 
there were eaten in the Garden 60,108,348, 062, - 
690. Would it not be well, now that the num- 
ber is settled, to ascertain what kind of apples 
were eaten. 4 
Were they not spies 
Of quite small size, 
Fair as a prize? 
Beguiled by lies, 
Eve eats and, wise, 
To Adam hies. 

She must surprise, 
She must disguise, 
For he defies 
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THE PRESS ON KISSING. 


It is said in the Bible that ‘‘ Jacob kissed 
Rachel, and lifted up his voice and wept.” 
Now, why did: Jacob cry over such a very 
proper act of his. We should like the 
opinions of the ablest of the American 
press on that important matter. 

The English have very peculiar views 
and ‘notions on Jacob's so-called weakness; 
and it is, therefore, proper that our own 
best teachers and scholars—always found 
in the field of journalism—should set them 
right, if they have made any mistakes in 
interpreting one of the noblest acts of 
Jacob's life. 

If Rachel was a pretty girl, and kept her 
face clean, we can’t see what Jacob had to 
—— .—Daily Telegraph. 

ow do you know but that she slapped 
nis face for him?—Z. Y. M. C. Association 
News. 

The cause of Jacob’s weeping was the 
refusal of Rachel to allow him to kiss her 
again. —Nonconformist. 

It is our opinion that Jacob wept because 
he had not kissed Rachel before, and wept 
for the time lost.— National Reformer. 

The fellow wept because the girl did not 
kiss him.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Jacob wept because Rachel told him to 
do it again, and he was afraid to.—Meth- 
odist Recorder. 

Jacob cried because she threatened to 
tell her mother. —Christian World. 

Jacob wept because there was only one 
Rachel to kiss.—Southport News. 

He wept for joy — ewish Chronicle. 

Our opinion is that Jacob wept because 
he found it was not half what it was 
cracked up to be.—Manchester Hxraminer 
and Times. 

Jacob thought it was a fast color, and 
wept to find the paint come off.—Fine Art 
Gazette. 

He was a fool. He did not know what 
was good for him.—Saturday Review. 

Jacob thought she might have a big 
brother.—Church Times. - 

Because there was no time for another.— 
Sword and Trowel, 

When Jacob lifted up his voice and 
wept, he found he could not get it as high 
as he expected.— Musical Notes. 

Weeping is not unfrequently caused by 
extreme pleasure, joy. happiness. It might 
have been so in Jacob’s case.—Hardwick’s 
Sevence Gossip, 


If our English friends had read the next 
verse, they would have found out why 
Jacob wept. It was because ‘‘ she ran and 
told her father.” 

One of the wisest, soberest, and most 
exemplary of our editorial corps—a man 
whose example, thus far, has been worthy 
of all praise and who is almost always right 
on all practical matters—says that he once, 
and only once, in his life dared, under very 
peculiar circumstances, to follow part first 
of Jacob’s ‘‘holy” example; and as to the 
second part, he affirms that, if he cried 
about it, it was because he was amazed that 
he lacked the courage to do his duty before, 
and thus have secured a good wife at least 


a year earlier.—Ep. THe INDEPENDENT. 
pac Aa teat acetates 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEI 


JANIS” WATER CLOSES 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TES 








WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 
To every woman who is 
pens py nt dis- 
cou + partic 
those who alee thin oa 
lipe, 


and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
CarTER’s Inon Piiis 
are also valuable for 








New York hy. 8 Bold by 
Drvggiote everywhere. | 


Fie 






A.W. MERBIAM & C1, 








TRS INVRESEDAN TE. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


PETERS & GALHOUN CO,, 


Manufacturers and Importers 





or 


FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


691 Broadway, New York. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 





BRANCH ie yo dwe , ager: 20th 8 St., N.¥. 
OFFICES | {7S Belcore ee Bele ere, 


Dye. Nag and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
ies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., or all fabrice and 





ot the the 4 t styles, dor dyed success- 
ly without ng. 
Gentlemen's ‘ asmente Gennes or di what. 
ndow-Shades, vers, Carpets, 
etc. cleaned or dyed. 
ge the t best attainable skill and most ime 
proved a having syste 


overs Os department at of our business, we can confidently 
the best results and unusually prompt re- 
arn bart A... 4 
Gouds 


received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nes. Sand 7 John St., N. Y, 


(Wrive for an, = — this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every other 
ebce carpal « of health and apereciating 


ema’Sooe ve no other 
way, for Hand or dle. 
Direct sol 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., ' 
658 Broadway, N. ¥. 


== SONNE Bef, ell 
Mar, Cleaner, Patches, Brush 
Ferns ful'directions sent free of postage. 


ring give Send for circular. 


(aren Te VARDLEY. {BROWN, Patenies. 


ORGANS Sr BEA wenn 
CONTINENTAL 


HOOF 
OINTMENT 


contains no 


CHEMICALS. 


It will grow new feet ia from 3 to 4 months. Ask 
ag 4 = for it, ane, if they ‘dou't keep 


American Lubricating Oil Co. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


CANCER 





‘ted 










































ee, BACON PLANS. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWA Y, near 43nd 8t., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


CHURCH ORGAN PEDALS 


attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready to put on. 
Are detachable. Circulars mailed on application. 


Patentea. T. H. ENOLLIN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway (Up-Stairs), opp. Astor Place, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 
City and Country Houses, French Flats, ete 
ITH 











Ww 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 


on Liberal Terms. 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 
FOR $200 


7 No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is designed to be run 
La 10,or 12 Horse power Agricultural Engines. 
ith this power from 
1,500 TO 4,000 FEET 


of lumber can be cut in a day; a product 25 to 50 Is 
ter than can be cut with any reciprocat 





y particular. 
Boilers’ Shafting, Gearing, etc. 
Illustrated circulars sent free. 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


om 75 cents to $175. —— 
Specimen Book of Type, 1 
ate 40 kinds of cards, 10 Et 4 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 














For New Terms for 1881 
sce page 26, 















ves REVEXAGARROLIG BALTES, 
phy Chilolaing Corns, and all 


Freckles and Pimples, 
kinds of Skin Eruptions. — 5 RY'S CARBOLIC 
SALVE, as all others are counterfeits. Price, 25 cents. 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Sonetipanes and Piles. 


Dr, R. H, Clark, ith Hero, Vt., says, “Tn cases 
of Kidne Mroutiee lt hen ented like charm. It 
has cases of Piles, and has 


seers trom P Piles aud nec — it com- 


wien WHY? 


Because it acts on the she newt BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
perectar—-enwatinny rte asage sane vd and Uri- 
, Consti. 





nary Diseases, Bi 
—= ng Piles, or in ~ seen Neuralgia 
Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints, 
tay" 1s fe put up in Dry Vos 


of med: ine, ane Tiquia 
— for those 
(alt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT AT THE DRUGGISTS, PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 
oS (Will send the dry post-paid.) BU RLINGTOS, vr. 


3% 














BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Forms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &Ti . Cincinnati, 0, 0. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells f 1 Ww 
ranted easlotnctory and durable. Saree - 
MENEELY & CO., “West Troy, N. ¥. 



























“UNEQUALED 


—rFror— 


Volume§ Purity of Tone. 


ADDRESS 


Clough & Warren Organ Co., 


a DETROIT, MICH. 
























Send for Price-Liate. 
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BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED ae meet KNIVES, ETC, 





Factories, Waterbury, Coan. 


GaLNaLvd ° 
« aSINVAVE,, 


Federal Street, Boston, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agriculiuvral Edifor wtli be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
witli make this department more valuable to those 
of eur Subsoribers who feel specially interesiea. 


SHADE TREES ALONG THE HIGH- 
Ways 


BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 


AN unusual interest 1s shown this sea- 
son in planting along the roadside, 
and our nurserymen are busy in meeting this 
growing demand The Legislature of Con- 
necticut has just passed, unanimously in both 
houses, a law to encourage tree-planting on 
je public roads, <A similar law has been 
passed in some of the comparatively treeless 
states west of the Mississippi; but Connecticut 
is believed to be the first state east of that river 
to offer so liberal a bounty from the state 
treasury for this purpose. This act provides 
that any person planting or protecting forest 
or more along any 
for ten y 


trees 


trees one-quarter of aml 
puble 
annual bounty of one doller fer each quarter 


highway may receive ears an 


of ainileso planted ; the forest trees toinelnde 
the elm, 
black walnut 


maple, talip, ash, basswood, oak, 
the elms to be not 
more than sixty feet apart and the others not 


more than thirty fect apart. 


and hickory ; 


Under the stimulus of this state bounty 
mere trees ought to be planted this Spring 
along the roads of Connecticut than In any 
former year, however much has been recently 


In some cases individ- 
uraging this work, by offering 
prizes for tree-planting. A citizen of Clinton 
has just offered a hundred dollars, in the form 
of prizes of 84), $25, £20, 
sons who may plant this Spring the best and 
longest row r 


done in this direction. 
uals are ene 


ind $15, to the per- 
,of trees vlong any public roads of 
that town, the award to be made by three non- 
at the Agri 
next October. An- 


and announced 
of Clinton, 


resident experta 
cultural Fair 


other wentleman offers a like amount, to be 
awarded in sums of $45, 830, and $25, for the 
hest and longest rows of trees that may be 


planted this Spring in the towns represented 
in the Falls Village Agricultural Association 
Two handred dollars offered in this way a few 
vears ago stimulated an extraordinary interest 
in tree-planting. I shall be most happy to 
co-operate with any liberal citizens who ma; 
wish to try a kindred experiment in their towns 
this reason or next year. The time for this 
work is at hand, and whatever is done well 
this Spring must be done quickly. In two or 
three days notices could be printed and circu- 
lated in almost any-town in New England or 
New York. That service! will cheerfully per- 
form for any such donor in Connecticut, 
Nothing can add so much to the beauty and 


attractiveness of our country roads as long 
avenues of fine trees. One sees thia illustrated 
in many count:ies in Europe, where for hun- 


dreds of miles on a stretch the road is lined 
With the liberal 
offered by this new law, 


with trees encouragement 
no time should be lost 
in securing the same grand attraction to our 
on land 
such trees 


highways. Growing otherwise run- 
would yield most satis- 
shade and beauty would 
be grateful to every traveler, but doubly so to 


the owner 


ning to waste, 
factory returns. The 
and planter, as the happy experi- 
ence of hundreds of our farmers can now testi- 
fy, for a good work in this direction is already 


weil 


aterted. Having in abundance the best 
no class can contribute 
adornments of our public roads 
portions of Germany the 


landholder to 


trees for the roadside, 
so much to the 
asthe farmers. In 


law formerly required every 


plant trees along his road frontage. Happy 
would it be for us if the sovereigns of our soil 
would cach make such a law for himself. 


The trees named in the Connecticut act com- 
price the best’ roadside trees for New England 
and New York. The elm unites the two con- 
ditions of grace and grindeur more than any 
other tree. Michaux calls it ‘* the most mag- 
nificent vegetable of the temperate zone.” 
The Norway maple deserves a place with our 

American maples, being hardy, making 
rapid growth, and giving dense shade. The 
tulip, orcommon whitewood, deserves greater 
favor as an ornamental tree. Many fail with 
this tree, as withthe hickory and oak, because 
they transplant them too large... It has a deep 
root and shonld be taken from the nursery 
young. The owner of the largest ntirsery east 
of Syracuse said to me this week: ‘You will ac- 
compli h a grand result for arboriculture if 
you persuade the people to plant younger 
trees. It isagreat mistake to plant big trees.” 
Trees planted when large must he beheaded, 
and atree never recovers from this unnatural 
process. Even the elm, however prone to as- 
sert its claim fo beauty, never develops its full 
symmetry when thus maltreated It gives 
you two limbs and then, from three to six feet 
higher, two or three more, when you might 
otherwise have twenty growing out in graceful 
arches. No doubt the elm extends its roots 
into adjoining fields nore than any other tree. 
On this account, the hickory, white ash, moun- 
tain ash. and especially the tulip, with its 
straight stem, that may be trimmed high, if 
need be, should be favorites with farmers for 
the roadside. Greater care should be taken to 
keep the roots of young trees moist and 
tected from the sun and drying wind till they 
are ready to be set. 





This work of tree-planting has been cordially 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


endorsed by the press and people of Connect- 
icut. The editor of the Boston Hera’d. speak- 
ing of the influence of the rural improvement 
associations, now so numerous in Connecticut, 
says: “They are doing a work which will 
entitle our prosperous neighboring common- 
wealth to the name of the Garden State.’ 
Mr. P. M. Augur, pomologist of the Connect- 
feut Board of Agriculture, says, In a New 
Haven paper: ‘The season for ornamental 
tree-planting is at hand. Allow me to second 
this effurt to persuade every town and village 
in our state to organize for street ornamental 
tree-planting. Let the ladies, if need be, move 
in this matter. Let a sultabje day be ap- 
pointed, and every man be invited to plant 
trees according to a specified plan, and in the 
evening meet to report the day’s results and 
banquet at the hands of the fairsex. By so 
doing, we shall think more of homer town, 
state, and country; yea, and think more of each 
other. And,inthe distant future, many will 
delight, as they pass through the beautiful 
streets, to recount this good act of their 
ancestors.”’ 

In some towns an arbor day is set apart 
during the last of April or first week of May 
(sometimes ‘* May-day’’) for this special work, 
when every citizen is invited to devote the 
the day to public improvement or to ‘* brush- 
ing up’’ each around Lis own frontage and 
residence. When every resident is thus stim- 
ulated to make his own grounds and wayside 
neat and attractive, the eutire town becomes 
so inviting as to give new value to its wealth 
and new attractions to all its homes. 





= ——————= 


” CHEAP CORN CULTURE. 


THE country is ‘flooded with agricultural 
implements—something new each year. There 
cannot be too great cautioo in either purchas- 
ing or commending. Worthy labor saving 
machinery is one of the farmer's best bless- 
ings—next to good crops and prices ; in fact, 
contributes more to these than almost all 
else. Frauds in machinery are worse than 
curses 

Thereis one really valuable implement long 
in use but notas universally known as it 
should be. We refer to the Thomas Smoothing 
Harrow. We have used one constantly, in its 
erason, for the past ten or twelve years, on al- 
most all kinds of ground, under almost 
all circumstances, and for all purposes a har- 
row can be used. We have found that it saves 
more labor and does better work than any- 
thing of the kind used or known. For thor- 
oughly pulverizing and leveling ground it has 
no superior. The teeth areso arranged as to 
render clogging next to impossible, leaving 
the surface as smooth as a hand-rake can 
make it. One of its great uses Is in cultivating 
young corn. It can be put to work before or 
— asthe plant appears above ground, and 

ept going both ways until time for the plow. 
One round with this harrow is equal to four of 
an ordinary sulky-plow or cultivator. Com- 
mencing with it ‘“‘ ahead of weeds’ and keep- 
ing at it, they will not “‘ get the start’’ of an 
industrious farmer. 

We have not known an instance of this 
harrow being used that failed to secure favor 
with one using it. If you would know more 
of it and its price, ete, send to The Thomas 
Smoothing Harrow Company, Geneva, N. Y., 
for their Illustrated Pampblet.—Ex-Gov. 
Fcrnaor, in *' Nebraska Farmer” for March, 
1881. 





BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain In Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 


“AGRICULTURAL. — 


" Where the Sunlight cannot come the Doctor must.’ 
Spend 50 Cents, and learn how to have a healthy 








home. Bend tor [HE SECOND ANNOAL REPOR 
OF THE “ WEST EWING IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
———” RURAL IMPROVEMENT.” by lion. B. G. 


Kostarye. “SANITARY IMPROVEMENT,” by Col 
aring, Jr. Fully Illustrated. Order through 
your bookseller. Sent postpaid by 


THE SANITARY ENGINEER, 
140 William Street, New York. 
“This Report is full of useful things to every one 

who lives in the country."—Agriculturist. 
“You have decidedly to look to your wells."—Col, 
Waring. 





SL OAT & SPERR 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | 
2 Washington Street, New Yo 
tfully solicit the consignment of all ers. of 
Produce, Game, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese, Fruits, Apples, Potatoes, Ontons, etc., guaran- 
teeing Prompt t ‘vebarns’ to all shippers. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


1 offer this as the simplest: 
cheapest, and besp incu 
bator in the market , 
less than $ cts. per day for oll. 
Hatches +0 to 90 % 
almost surely.. Holds i= 





Also OVELTY HWy- 
DRO. NOTRE 

@8.50. ready for shipment. 
Circulars giving full particu- 
lars on application. A. G, ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


EUREKA IRON ROOFING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS oF 








CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 
19 EAST SECOND ST., CINCINNATI, 





Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Four Sizes for 
Factory use. They continue to be the Standard 

Churns of the Country. Send for a Churn or a De- 

scriptive Circular to the Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTOR. 
“ablished 3882, 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Fonnders and Machinisis, 
WORDYEE & MARMON OB 
_Iadianapolis, Ind 














A NEW WA Lon—“OUBAN 


are striking): 


kinely beautiful from the distinct shades 
* ht and dark green here pene The moltatty 
characte 


the variety is one of its marked 

weighing a third more than ordinary melons of 

come size. Mr. > assures us that in qualit ¢ a 

thinness of rind, great productiveness, an 

qualities %) it -¥ ‘proved superior to any other belek 
for our engra was 

taken froma specimen weighing 82 pounds. 6 in- 

troducer offers in prizes the raisers of the 

iangest melons of the “Cuban Queen,” the coming 


“The. above artiste, writen, by Prof. Gzo. Taunser, 
appears in The A ‘urtet, April num- 
ber, Dp page 143. The. irestect ion mewn of pe 5 = ta 
duced in size from the one given i 
Agricuiturist. Weoffer seed of the CUBAN QUEEN 

a —- eed at 25 cts. per packet; 5 packets for 


e also invite the attention of Gardeners and Ama- 
tours to EES RETTED GEA NOVELTIES: . 
BURPEF’sS M MUSK MELON, 
Ripens earlier than any other and UNIFORMLY of 
fine, luscious flavor; form round and as solidas a 
cannon-ball ; fom light green. Per — 2 cts; 
5 packets, oi 


flavor. i = HAXDSOMEST POSSIBLE VARIETY FOR EX- 

HIBITION. PRK x ta for gl 
BURPEE’S CLI AX TO} ° 

(See photographs of exterior and poo he views in 

our Farm Annual for 1881.) This is decidedly the 

best Tomato we know of. It is far ahead of the cele- 

brated Acme eae cyeagen varieties. Tryit. Packet, 


25 cta.; Spee $1. 
PEE’ SUREHEA CABBAGE. 


For the ne four years this celebrated variety has 
been steadily — in popular favor, = is now 
considered by many gardeners as the best late or win- 
ter variety. It is Smarkable for its reeey to 
head. Packet, 15 cts. Crop almost failed the past 
season. 


BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEAS, 
Extra Early, very dwarf (8 to 10 inches), require n 
bushing, an of ex gece flavor. Packet, 15 cts.; 00 


ce. OS 8 ALN tt 
NING-GLORY-TH LISS. 
om Brazil. Surpassingly beaut nae ut 
packe 
AL LIBERAL OFFER. 

Any reader of the Tae INDEP: NDENT ontne = 
ONE DOLLAR will recéive by return ¢ packet 
of each of the above, amounting in value tos $1.50, and 
we will also give 1 wo trial kets of New Earry Cas- 
BaGES (not for sale), and asmall sample of the new 
GoLDE” Ses, o or Palestine Mammoth t. ORDER 
a Postage stamps will ‘able as cash. on 


accept: 
if vou have not already DAL eo aco 
for or Ue re nt dea fingait the ron last, 3 
G rime 5 
ary ny . 


ants, 
tr Should you desire to test these nove! we 
suggest an order, as this advertisement not 


appear 
“AT IRPEE $3; 
Nos.219 231 Cc 4. St.. Phila Dhia, Pa. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John Street, 
NEW YORE, 


offer, postage or freight paid, on receipt of the 
amount, 


GOLDEN-BANDED LILY OF JAPAN, 


40 cts. each. $4.00 per dozen. 


CLADIOLUS. 


Named sorts, $1.50 per dozen. 
Fine mixtures, 50cts. ‘ $2.50 per 100. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Vege- 
table, Flower,and Field Seeds on 
application, 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains six per 
foot as any other, and is the only” fence i} RAL is as it wal 


cient against small as against large ert 
not slip through the staple, and is the only 
that is galvanized aiter it is ime he which 
adds greatly to ite strengtn and durability is 
is made on an entirely Ly ee principio fro aye 
other, is amply secured by letters patent, and no in- 
pon any other patent-right. 
eenicaN FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St. St., N. Y. 





The Coming Strawberry! 


BIDWELL : This is the Berry for home 


se and Market. 


uit particulars and L- ce of 
plants of 
this superb new variety address 
| Cornwall-on-Hadson, N.Y. si es 





HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Etc. 


Our New Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 is now 
ready. It contains the Jargest and finest selection of 
the above plants in the United States. Many NOV~ 
ELTIES, including many 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


which cannot be found choowtene. Nearly 1,000 spe- 
cies and varieties will be sent, prepaid, by mail, to 
any part of the United States on receipt of priee. 


WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 
SEEDS — PLANTS — FRUITS, and 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 


)of all kinds for COUNTRY HOMES. 


Verbenas, K vy cach, Heliot 6c, Pansies, 4o., be ag 
Coleus, 4c., Geraniams, &c., and all other plants as cheap. 


Valuable — PREMIUMS — given away. 

15 Papers Choice Flower Seeds, for 
F. R. PIERSON, 
TARRY?FOWN, N. 


Gatalouges sent free to all.—Write for one. / 





of 
nd Flower Seeds, Bulbs,” 
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THE MEADOW KING MOWER. 


THE GREGG SULKY RAKE. 


SELF-DUMPING. 





by the foot alone, leaving both 
girl can control it 

Particular, 
inished ina 


The Meadow ay Hand- Dumping 
Sulky Rake. 





This Rake is very simple in its plan. It has no 


ratchets. springs, or friction devices for by 
which are liable to break or get out of order, an 
ease of handling and doing goud work it has no 
superior in the market. 


IT NEVER BINDS IN DUMPING. 


We also manufacture the 
G FOG a LLED PLOW, 
RE By "3 OWER 


NoPE MANS LAWS: OWER.: 
peor cin B deem and catalogues send to the manu- 
GREGG & CO., Trumansburg, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
| BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 





gor noes; go knoe Hoye, £5 


OUSES 
mail, hime 





all labeled, for 3 
z for 853 75 for 810; | 

AY, in Premiums an 
} 4 most establishments grow. O' De 
a complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. el tlgany iiustrated, 
describes 600 newest and choloest —free two alt, 

THE DINCEE CONARD co. 

Po-- Nena eat Grove, Chester Co.. Pa 








CREEMROUSE AND BEDDING 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


hoice Varieties, label ---for $1. 
i$ Ome hot inbeled, = * "1:08 
Plant aeuel and well nae and 
bgt a an improved Saethod. Those pet 
inbeled are equall taiahes but are packed in 
usual manner, req 


SAMPLE PLANT 


of either COLEUS, FUCEsA. or tg goes 
by om new method mailed, postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of 10" E .. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free to All, 


L. & HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 


NEW PLANTS! 
EEN sdgpetinee 


stock. and low peices, Fe its by py 
talogue. Wholesale list for 
es ‘Ww. L. SMITH, Aurora, ill. 


TREES. TREES, 


The Maple is, D5 ard doubt om tS of Bonet 
in Streets and Par! 
yo yk, fine —s which we will My at 4 








rates by the 100 ~ 1,000. 
— for = Wholesale Catalogue and 
Also our nius- 


on Conatbental Trees. 
trated Descriptive Copabogues of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 


GOULD BROS., 


Rochester, N. Y- 


BAS STOOD YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, 
BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your Gealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia, 
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READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guarcnteed to contain ne Water or Benszine. If your dealer dees not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 


F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast-tteel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Garden ben “Howers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 











and a general line ef Agricultural I 
IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH aND TRaPEzorDaL TRvss). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimere, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Eeonomioal. Any Shade. 


“NB As thee Se imitations now on the market, see that above “ TRADE 
MARE” os — each £. A and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 


FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


“THE FRENTRESS STEEL 


BARS WIRE. 


Patented Dec. 14th, 1975. Reissued May 24, 1977. 


Send for Circulars. 




















Licensed and pro 
tom patents on 


which cannot be undersold. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ST. LOUIS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, | THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE 00., 


814 and SiG N. Second St., St. Louis, Me. East Dubuque, Illinois. 
t@™ Send for Price-Hete and Circulars. 44 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WI MATIOMAL MIRED PALIT, 


Mixed read 


Mention this paper. 





for immediate use and can be won, wrliee b any one. Nathan Hart, mints 
Treasurer Connecticut 4 spcultare) Aa sect ry aE “In al experience of 
over 20 years, I find the National Mi best. it covers petter and d outiaste 


the best lead and oil paints.”) Sam ~~ Garde, p Ae handsome pvr bow 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any Sarface, sent free, 2 ae 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N. ¥. 


BARSTOW’S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. 


Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas tight. Has no over- 
heated radisting surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 

Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 

Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. ¥.3 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 

















H. G. NEWTON, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


KEMP’S 


MANURE-SPREADER, PULVERIZER, 
AND CART COMBINED. 





lime, ashes, muck, marl, cotton . and omer like 
tertilizers, in any desired quantity acre, or 
dry, without manual labor, in one-tenth the tom done 


by hand and in a manner that no intelligent Somer 
will doubt the fact that he must realize 26 to 40 per 


lum) ——= wa. 
eabty ‘0 work. y sponte Wanted. Send for 


Manufactured by the KEMP & BURPEE Manufac- 

ing Co., owners and manuiactur: rs for the United 
States, except New England, and for the N. E. Rich 
ardson Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G C0,, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 


BROCKPORT, N. ¥. 








MANUF/.CTURERS OF 
MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 
BINED MACHINES. 

Brancu OFFICES: 
38 W. Washington » Wercet, | Chicago; 


ammit Stree 
nd 2 Chiawell treet, edo) aon, Eng. 








WIARD’S PATENT MALLEABLE IRON 
and WOOD BEAM CHILLED PLOWS. 
THE BEST for r general purposes in sod and stubble. 


Feed. 


horses abreast. 
TEA ABLE IRON BEAM is the 
oon. “em pa in the world. We want 
nts in local 


hee ities where we have none. 
TARD PLOW COMPANY, Batavia, N. Y. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK 





affords the tection My HO 
ness, Wagons Pi Flows, 5, Mow 5 aoa ae 


save yor 


i. Spring Tu Tag @ Tink. 


rosario 4 hardware man for 
wr Cirenlar 


Sole Owners an 4 ate 


ER S = $f tiaburgh, Pa 


Adulteration and 
Frane, a= Re reall 
e 








Co., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


81 
DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Oon- 
ption dow» to the slightest tickling in the ‘hroat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
Own eyes. it acts first on the stuimach, restores the 
- petite, cleanses the blood, qu.ets the nerves. It 
ps Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. it cures Asthma and Whooping Cough 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. 
have ey toold watched its effects on all ages from 
a 40 toold age. Sold by all Druggists at 61 a bot- 


‘DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 

















“YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


UMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelatn,or Iron 
Linings. Each one stenciled with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For rale by_the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices, 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacture 
208 Marat, Bt... Philadelohia, Pa. 


VIBRATOR HARROW. 





10 feet. 





BH. tt Harrow made, Cuts every inch of ground and 
apted to all kinds of soil. Peculiar shape of tooth 
es it easy of draft and leaves the ground light 

and mellow. Relieves ot tructions. 
Bande’ very compact for shipment. Write for cir- 
culars 

PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL. CO., 


Mention this paper. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND-MILL POWER. 


The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self regulating 
and presents no unnecessary 
surface to the wind. Pronounced 















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Ground Kone, Kone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHELS 


New York Office 159 F ront Street. 
Factory, Newark 





pe Zenmers and Dealers arc’ ‘invliea to send for 
Circular 











SECOND TO NONE 
nile Pacilie GAL, 


Sale in 1865, - - 754 Tons. 


T) 


se 


1880, 44,700 


This Fertilizer, which was at first sold almost entireiy in the 
Southern States, has of late years become so deservedly popular in 
the North, for the cultivation of all Farm Crops, that the 
have enlarged their works especially to supply the Northein de 
mand, and we are now in a position to fill orders promptly. 
phlets containing testimonials and other information furnished by 
our local agents or on application to 


CLIDDEN &% CURTIS, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Compauy 


Pam- 





yearly to examine t! 








Let all Intarested fu wor 7 


orking t 


ant all farmers who value labora 
tools to Ay out. our combined Bore tiv 
Coverer ; Gardeners 


Ga 
agone. now for our 


Tr, 


who have acres upon acres 
each of ‘which our pa wheel Hoe will save its cost 
he merits of our fine garden. 09 and 


Pwraat the Sire Ay Vlog and “Gar 





wv 
‘read Wale eee 


a be Street, Pa,> 








SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & Cf, 
14th Street, Cor. University Place, 


Union Square, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Wm. Rogers’s Spoons, 
Forks, and Knives. 


BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8. A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE E TRAVELING PUBLIO. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, tormeriy Ly ey f The Bruns 
wrigk. hap opened —— of the most pala 
0 








seated hend 





y print 4 history 
Pet. of Taz VexDonz an the pba Baca 
Bar Disrnicr, in = waten it is situated, will be sent free 
on appiicat fon te 
J. W. WOLCOTT, 
The Vendome, Bosten. 








ISK YOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY WILK’. doe. perce 
aa hiet, Kinga ite Rules and Designs for 


rome. Money 
on Peas ot fais Cente We ae an Ty 4 
ommeone as money. ‘ostage stamps re- 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market 8t., Philadelphie- 








The Only Suitable Ware 
TOR RINCREN AND HOUSEROLD USE. 


FOR SALF EVERYWHERE. 





Best in the 
ap Aas Y World for 
ePpAn) Hand or 

Machine 

Sewing. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permagent, practica) road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. The exercise promotes 


= 
Ay health and strength. Send Scent 
Pay stamp for 24 pnge Catalogue, with 
Price-lists and full information. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
903 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 












THE 
Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Guweva, Kane Co., Itt. 





|PAINT PURE 





tHE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tamnant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need s 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always ready. 


the LATEST STYLES 





We Manufacture in 
Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Bro com Cabriolets, 


temas ~ rt axles. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY i a 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & 60,5 


PARASOLS 


re Sale by the Best Dealers. 
> ESTERBROOK’S ° Pens. 
ae er 


jou™ 8 

















Camden, N. J. New York. ’ 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 








TTI CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THB 


SOMMER: 





m8 er ane pes sppresiating 


arene rg 


Man ie 


te vicne 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Prench China and English Porcelain at Low Prices, 





ond ploced  — 
on Bone oro. SP Sonsy Order one 


ECKE 
% SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


no a oS ee 





The Highest Ptanderd of af Excoltence 
eisai: x aid d Brhaice’ eyes 


rectory ant baverior 1560 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION. ite —— with — os other house of a 





FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT 18 SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


. MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


“USE 








make the most and ornamen' in the world, a it with 
roofs. Less ome oS die Wwelgnt of slaten” Prices to correspond with i te eins in & 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices te 


ANVGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 





ALABAS TINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND floc 
The whi than other erial, and the tints cleare: d li a firm, 
arene at le rrtioer than, ony ether material, Oot SLUMS tac valemls decors and wil pay yous 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials te 
SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., 19 Federal 8t., Boston; AVERILL PAINT CO., in7 Br. Jackson 
hicago, TH.) AVERILL PLINT CO., 182 E. River St., Clevela 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & 00., Philadelphia; M. B. CHURCH, Grand "Santas, Mich, 











STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 5 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, 


CLEOPATRA. 


oo LINE. 


Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE &£ SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 





{LFW BROWN & 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 


321 Canal Street, 
New York. 


Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 


RUM AND SPRINKLER, FOR .S1.30 


yy 
oon aents wan aa ne 
Circular. Add 

235 Williams + New 


40th Year of 8. Davis, Jr.’s, 


CINCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers and Provision Dealers, who 
have circulars “ How to Cook Hams.” 





ner 
‘ City, 








GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT. CHEAP, DURABLE. 


For enclosing 
— 
Fishing 


7 tet Fo 
py yt 


receive prompt attention. ers Or etter ot = 
BROCKNER, EVANS @ CO., 








Manufacturers of Pog fH Houses, Wire 
Bale Wire W. 

fet Wire Nett Acree sPopcina aad Dealers 

St. Louis Save, Fo =f. es, No meott. one, 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN, 

CONN 
tnd BF Joun ror 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 








A eerie 





— 








a I rr ngce et eS 


*' Tus [yparmepast'’ Panes, Nos. 31 15? 923 Reex STRERT. 





